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1306. | 
OBERT BRUCE had many and formidable obſtacles to 
ſurmount in his progreſs to ſovereign power; the ſolemn oaths, 
and even the general inclinations of the nobility ; the revenge of the 
potent houſe of Comyn; the whole force of England; and the guilt 
of what was commonly held to be a ſacrilegious murder. 
Without any reſources. but in his own valour, and in the untried Ferdun, xii. 9. 
fidelity of a few partiſans , Bruce aſcended the throne of his Teer 
[at Scone, 27th March 1306. ] | 
The Earls of Fyfe, deſcendants of the celebrated M Puff, had the Trivet, 342 
r of crowning the Kings of Scotland. At this time Duncan ahead 
| 2 Earl 


* © Manum erexit contra omnes et fingulos de regno Scotiae, exceptis uefa 
#* fibi benevolis; Fordun, L. xii. c. 9. 


Vor. II. 1 


. Meſt. 453. 
Barbour, 28. 


2 


pn 134 N 1306. {ff T 
Earl of Fy fe Whured the Engliſh interbtt but his aner Iſabella, wife 
of the Earl of Buchan, ſecretly withdrawing from her huſband, re- 
paired to Scone, aſſerted the pretenſions of her anceſtors, and again 
placed the crown on the head of RoBERT I. * [29th March.] 

Polterity ought to remember the chief aſſociates of Bruce in his ar- 
duous attempt to reſtore the liberties of Scotland. = 

They were, William of Lambyrton Biſhop of St Andrews; Robert 
Wiſheart Biſhop of Glaſgow; the Abbot of Scone; the four brothers 
of Bruce, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alexander; his nephew Tho- 
mas Randolph of Strathdon ; his brother-in-law, Chriſtopher Seaton 
of Seaton; Malcolm | 5th] Earl of Lennox; John of Strathbogie [ 10th] 
Earl of Athole; Sir James Douglas; Gilbert de la Haye of Errol, and 
his brother Hugh de la Haye; David Barclay of Cairns in Fife; Alex- 
ander Fraſer, brother of Simon Fraſer of Oliver Caſtle; Walter de 
Somerville of Linton and Carnwath; David of Inchmartin ; Robert 
Boyd; and Robert Fleming f. 


Edward 


In Scalae Chron. ap. Leland. . Collectanea, vol. 1. p. 542. this bold action is 
aſcribed to her mother-in-law, Elizabeth de Quinci, daughter of Roger de Quinci, 
Earl of Wincheſter, Conſtable of Scotland, and widow of Alexander Comyn, Earl of 
Buchan. * The Counteſs of Boughan, becauſe her ſunne was abſent, lying at his ma- 
© nor of Witnick, Cr. Vhitwick] by Leiceſtre, tote upon her to corone Robert Bruſe at 
© Scone, in Scotland.“ This authority is very expreſs ; yet I incline to follow the 
writers of that age, Trivet, p. 342. and M. Weſtm. p. 454. M. Weſtm. accuſes this 
intrepid lady of a criminal partiality for the new King ; ; © tranſgrefſo maritali thoro, 
© exarſerat in ſpeciem et concupiſcentiam fatui coronati.* The Monk who calls Robert 
Bruce a fool, may be permitted to call the Counteſs of Buchan an adultereſs ; ſuch 
idle ſtories are always circulated by malice and credulity in times of public diſorder. 

+ Randolph, afterwards Earl of Moray; Seaton, anceſtor of the Duke of Gordon, 
{Karl of Winton, Earl of Dunfermline, and Viſcount Kingſton; De la Haye, of Earl of 
Errol; Fraſer, of 1.ord Lovat and Lord Salton ; Semerville, of Lord dometville; 
Inchmartin, ' of Earl of Findl.ter, Earl of Airlie, and Lord Bamf; Boyd, of Earl of 


Kilmarnock; Fleming, ot kari of Wigton, Math. OUR: Þ p- 452. adds, Alan Earl of 
Menteth. 
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| Edward I. was at Wincheſter when tidings of the revolution in Scot- 
land arrived; he immediately appointed Aymer de Vallence, Earl of 
Pembroke, to be guardian of that kingdom *, and deſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to the Pope, informing him of the violation of the ſanctuary, 


and of the ſlaughter of Comyn. With equal diligence the Pope iſſued 


An 


Menteth. Nigel Campbel, the predeceſſor of the Duke of Argyle, &c. and Fraſer of 
Oliver Caſtle, were alſo engaged in the cauſe; but it does not appear that they aſſiſted 
at the coronation of Robert I a 


To this liſt, David Moray Biſhop of Moray, might be added. The Engliſh aſſert- 


ed, that he preached to the people of his dioceſe, © that it was no leſs meritorious to 
© riſe in arms for ſupporting the cauſe of Bruce, than to engage in a cruſade againſt 
© the Saracens. —Quia dedit eis intelligere, praedicando, periculo animae ſuae, quod non 
minus poſſent mereri, qui cum Domino Roberto in ipſius auxilium contra Regem 
Angliae et ſuos inſurgerent, et partem ipſius Roberti juvarent, quam ſi in Terram Sanc- 


© tam contra Paganos et Saracenos proficiſſerent.” [Sic MS ] Records, London. This 
Biſhop was the founder of the Scots College at Paris. Keith, Catalogue, p. 82. 


As there will be frequent occaſion for quoting the metrical life of Robert Bruce, 


by John Barbour, it may be proper to premiſe ſome particulars concerning the author. 
He was bred to the church, and obtained the office, of Archdeacon of Aberdeen : 


Trivet, 342. 
Foedera, ii. 


988. 997- 


While he enjoyed that office, he had leave to ſtudy at Oxford, 31mo Edw. iii. Calendars - 


of Antient Gharters, p. 219. He finiſhed his hiſtory in 1375, and he died an aged 
man in 1396. This circumſtance is to be learned from The Chartulary of Aberdeen, 
fol. 115. where, 1oth Auguſt 1398, mention is made of © quondam Joh. Barber Archi- 
£ diaconus Aberd.” and where it is ſaid that he died two years and a half before; there» 
fore, in 1396. Barbour, when he deſcribes the perſon of Thomas Randolph, Earl of 
Moray, ſeems to ſpeak as from his own obſervation. Randolph died in 1331. Sup- 
poſing Barbour to have been 80 at his death, he was 15 at the death of Randolph. 
Fordun, L. xii. c. 9. ſays, * Magiſter Johannes Barbarii, Archidiaconus Aberdonenſis, 
© in lingua noſtra materna diſertè et luculenter ſatis ipſa ejus particularia geſta, nec non 
© multim eleganter peroravit.” There is reaſon to believe that the language of Bar- 
bour, obſolete as it may now ſeem, has been modernized by ſome officious tranſcriber. 

* The letters patent to Pembroke are drawn up in an enraged and vindictive ſtyle. 
In them Edward ſays, That Bruce was a perſon in whom he repoſed entire confidence 
[de quo plenam fiduciam hab-bamus.J Foedera, T. it. p. 988. The 1 s bull is 
dated from Bourdeaux, 18th May 1306. Foedera, T. ii. p. 997. 


A2 


Tr dei 5 34 2, 
Hemming- 


ferd, i. 221. 


Langtoft, A.. 


332. 


1306. 
an * authoriſing the Archbiſhop of Yorke, and the a of 
Carlifle, to excommunicate Bruce and his adherents. 

Edward, now become infirm, and having loſt the uſe of his limbs, 
proceeded to London by flow journeys *. At his arrival there, he con- - 
ferred the honour of Knighthood on his ſon. the Prince of Wales, 
on the Earls of Warenne and Arundel, and on near 3oo more. At a 
feaſt given on occaſion of this ſolemnity, the King, although aged 
and debilitated, made a vow f, that he would take vengeance on Robert 
Bruce for his inſult offered to God and the church; and this duty ha- 
ving been performed, that he would not, for the future, unſheath his 
ſword againſt Chriſtians, but would haſte to Paleſtine, wage war with 
the Saracens, and never return from that holy enterpriſe.. 


The 


* Movit ſe Rex verſus Londonias currizando, quia, ob en r ow habuit 
in tibiis, non. potuit equitare z Trivet, p. 342. | 


+ The circumſtances attending this vow, as related by M. Weſtm. p. 454. are ſin- 
gular. Tunc allati ſunt in pompatica gloria duo cygni vel olores ante Regem, pha- 
© Jerati retibus aureis vel fiſtulis deauratis, deſiderabile ſpectaculum intuentibus. Qui- 
bus viſis, Rex votum vovit Deo coeli et cygnis,” &c. This is a moſt extraordinary 
paſſage, for-the interpretation of which I have conſulted antiquaries, but all in vain. 
The ſame ceremony is mentioned in Ze livre des trois filz de Roys, f. 91. Apres 

paroles on fiſt apporter ung paon par deux damoiſelles, et jura le Roy premier de 
* deffendre tout ſon dit royaume a.ſon pouvoir, &c. 

Sir Henry Spelman, . A/pilogia, p. 132. obſerves, that the antient heralds gave a ſwan. 
as an impreſe to muſicians and ſinging men. He adds, * ſed gloriae ſtudium ex eodem 
hoc ſymbolo indicari multi aſſerunt.“ He then quotes the paſſage from M. Weſtm. 
but he neither remarks its ſingularity, nor attempts to explain it. 

Aſhmole, Hiſtory of the Garter, c. 5. ſet 2 p 185. obſerves, that Edward III. had 


theſe words wrought upon * his ſurcoat and ſhield, provided to be uſed at a tourna -. 
© ment, 


© Hay, Hay, the wythe ſwan, 

©By G s ſoul, I am thy man.“ 
This ſhews that a white ſwan was the impreſe of Edward III. and perhaps it was alſo. 
uſed by his grandfather, Edward I. How far this circumſtance may ſerve to illuſtrate. - 
the paſſage in M. Weſtm. I will not pretend to determine. 
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The Prince of Wales vowed, in aid of his father's vow, that he 
would not remain two nights in the ſame place until he reached Scot- 
land *. 

The Earl of Pembroke, Robert de Clifford, and Henry de ey 
haſted to Scotland to oppoſe the progreſs of Bruce, and the Prince 
of Wales followed with his compauions. Edward appointed his army 
to rendezvous at Carliſle: He himſelf moved ſlowly towards the north, 
being conveyed in a litter. He was ſeized with a dyſentery, halted in 


the neighbourhood of en, and remained in thoſe parts during the 


winter T. 


The firſt eee of the King of Scots was againſt Perth, where 
Pembroke, the Engliſh guardian, had fixed his head- quarters. The 
Scots, in the popular ſtrain of chivalry, challenged the Engliſh com- 
mander to the open field; he anſwered, * that he would fight them on 
the morrow.“ The Scots betook themſelves to the neighbouring 


Trivet, 343. 


Trivet, 343. 
Barbour, 29 
34. M We/tm,. 


455: 
ii · 2. 


wood of Methven. Towards the cloſe of the day, Pembroke ſallied 
urn and attacked Seen Sir N de Ar nen the King; 


* 


| * ft is probable that that age did not diſcover the aces nature of the vow ; which 


the heir apparent made for enabling the King to go into perpetual exile. 


+ The Engliſh hiſtorians, antient as well as modern, aſſert, that Edward I. marched 


into Scotland in. 1306, and, in the manner of a ſavage conqueror, over-ran the country. 
It is certain, however, from the dates of various inſtruments in the ſecond volume of 
Foedera Angliae, that Edward did not march into Scotland in 1306. On the 22d July 
1306, he was at Beverley; Foedera, T. 2. p. i004. 28th July, at Threſæ ; #6: p. 1cog5. 


14th Auguſt, at Corbridge; 46. p. 1047. 28th and 31ſt Auguſt, at Newburgh in Tin- 
dale; ib. p. 1018. 1020. 6th and 7th September, at Thirlewal; ib p. 1025. 7th Oc- 
tober, at Lanercoſt; ib. p. 1027 He ſpeaks at that time of his having been recovered: 


from a dangerous illneſs by the care of Nicolas de Tynchewyk his phyſician, He ap- 
pears to have remained at Lanercoſt during the months of October, November, De- 


cember, January, and February; ib. p. 1022.— 1037. He was at Lynſtock on the 6th. 
of March; ib. p. 1045-3 and at Carſlile, or in that neighbourhoad, from 10th March, 


to the beginning of July 1307 ib. p. 1046-1058, 


Leland, 5 i. 
542. 
Barbour, 36. 


Barbour, 37. 


Barbour, 39. 
40. 


Barbour, 40. 
43 


Fordun, xii. 2. 
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Seaton reſcued him *. It is ſaid that John de Haliburton, who ſer- 


ved in the Engliſh army,. made the King priſoner; but, diſcovering 


who he was, ſet him at liberty. Hugh de la Haye 7, Barclay, Fraſer, 
Inchmartin, Somerville, and Randulph, were taken, and the Scottiſh, 
army was diſperſed. | 19th June. |] 

Robert retired with the broken and diſpirited remains of his party 
into the faſtneſſes of Athole . After having lurked for ſome time 
among the mountains, and endured much hardſhip, they came down 
into the low country of Aberdeenſhire. At Aberdeen the King met his 
wife, and many other ladies, whom his brother Nigel had conduQed 
thither, all determined to ſhare the worſt of fortunes with their fathers 


and huſbands. | 
Bruce and his followers, at the approach of the Engliſh, again 
ſought refuge among the mountains; and, accompanied with their 


faithful women, retreated into Breadalbine. 
The King was now on the borders of Argyle. Alexander of FOR 


gyle, Lord of Lorn, had married the aunt of Comyn. Eager to revenge 
the death of his nephew, he attacked the King. A fierce combat en- 
ſued: * and de la Haye were wounded, and the royaliſts were 

_  overpower- 


* Barbour aſcribes this honour to Seaton, and minutely relates the circumſtances 
of the ſtory, p. 34- Seaton's office of Eſquire to the King adds probability to Bar- 
bour's relation. M. Weſtminſter ſays, that the King was thrice unhorſed, and that 
Simon Fraſer thrice reſcued him. * Ter a dextrariis proſtratus eſt, et per Simonem de 
Freyſel, bellatorem egregium, ter levatus;' p. 455. 

+ This is probably the ſame perſon whom M. Weſtm. p 45 5. calls Hutting Mare- 
ſcallus et vexillifer ꝑſeudo-Regis. He alſo mentions Hugh, the King's chaplain, as 
among the priſoners. 

' + Of that army, with which, a few weeks before, he had aſſerted his title to the 
crown, he could hardly collect 5oo men. Barbour relates, that his brother Edward 
Bruce, the Earl of Athole, Douglas, Gilbert de la Haye, and Nigel Campbel, remained 
with him. Barbour alſo mentions a Sir William the Barondown, as one of the band, 
p- 36. 37. Who this perſon was, I know not. 5 
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overpowered,” Bruce placed himlelt in the rear of his ſmall diſorder- 
ed band, and, by perſevering ralour, RRC we purſuit of the enemy *. 
[ixth Auguſt. . 5-087" 


Hitherto the King and his aſſociates had earned a hardy ſuſtenance 


by the chace of wild animals, and by fiſhing; but winter now ap- 
ptoached, and there was no hope of . at that ſeaſon in the 
open fields. 

Bruce ſent his Queen, and the other ladies, to the ſtrong caſtle of 
Kildrummie in Marre, under the eſcort of his brother Nigel, and all 
his horſemen; himſelf, with two hundred men, reſolved to force a paſ- 
ſage into Kintyre, and from thence to croſs over into the northern 
parts of Ireland. a 

At the banks of Lochlomond their progreſs was interrupted. Dou- 
glas, after long ſearch, diſcovered'a fmall leaky boat, in which he paſ- 
ſed over with the King. The reſt followed, ſome by the conveyance 
of the boat, and others by ſwimming. They were now reduced to the 


extremities of famine. While they roved in queſt of food through the 


adjacent foreſts, they met Lennox, en till then of the fate of his 
ſovereign : They all wept. | 


Barbour, 51. 


Barbour, 53. 


Barbour, 55. 


Angus of the iſles, Lord of Kintyre, hoſpitably received the King Barbour, 61. 


into his caftle of Dunavarty. From thence the King, with a few faith- 
ful companions, paſſed over to Rachrin, an iſland on the northern 
coaſt, of Ireland “, and there cluded the ſearch of his enemies. 
A 


* According to Barbour, p. 43. two brothers named Makenderſer, which he inter- 


prets the ſons of Dur ward, and another perſon, had vowed, if they encountered Bruce, 
eicher to ſlay him, or periſh in the attempt. They overtook. him at a narrow pals, . 


and were all ſlain by his ſingle proweſs. "This ſtory, related with many minute cir- 
cumſtances, may be true; I coaldbnot, however, venture to place it in my narrative. 
The place where Bruce was defeated by the Lord of Lorn, is called Datry, i. e. the 


King's fieid, probably from that event. See Fordun, L. xii. c 11. It is in the neigh- 


bourhood of a village which now bears the name of Clifton. 
F This iſland 1 is deſcribed by Mr Donald — Dean of the iſles, I 540. in the 


following. 


A 


Ryley, 510. 
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A miſerable deſtiny awaited his friends and partiſans whom he had 
left in Seotland. | 

An ordinance was iſſued by Edward i in coun, commanding the 
guardian of Scotland © to make proclamation, that all the people of 
© the country do ſearch for, and purſue, all who have been in arms 
© againſt the Engliſh government, and have not delivered themſelves 
up; and alſo, all who have been guilty of other crimes; and that 
they apprehend them dead or alive.“ And declaring, That they who 
© are negligent in the diſcharge of this duty, ſhall forfeit their n 
and be impriſoned during the King's pleaſure.“ 

The guardian was alſo commanded to puniſh, at his diſcretion, all 
who harboured the offenders deſcribed in the proclamation. 

Farther, it was ordered, that all who were at the ſlaughter of Co- 
myn, or were abettors of that deed, or voluntarily and knowingly har- 
boured the guilty perſons, or their accomplices, ſhould be drawn and 
hanged. 

And that all who were already taken, or might hereafter be taken, 
in arms, and all who harboured them, ſhould be hanged or beheaded. 

As for thoſe, who, having been in arms, had ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, it was ordered, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed and dangerous of- 
fenders among them ſhould be imprifoned during the King's plea- 
ſure. 

And that all, whether of the eccleſiaſtical order, or laymen, who 


had willingly eſpouſed the party of Bruce, or who had procured 7, or 


exhorted, 


following words: On the ſouth-weſt frae the promontory of Kintyre, upon the 
© coaſt of Irland, be four myle to land, layes an iyle, callit Rachlaine, pertaining to 
© Irland, and poſſeſſit thir mony yeires by Clan Donald of Kyntyre, four myles long, 
and twa myle braide, guid land, inhabit and manurit; Deſcription of the Weſtern 
iſles. p. 6. 

+ © Preſchantz le poeple d'Eſcoſe de lever contre le ley; Ryley, p. 510. Tyrrel, 
Vol. iii. B. 9. p. 174+ has committed ſeveral errors in his tranſlation of this ordinance. 
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exhorted the people of Scotland to riſe in tebellion, ſhould, upon con- 
viction, be impriſoned during the King's pleaſure. 
With regard to the commons, who might have been conſtrained to 


take up arms, a diſcretionary power of fining or ranſoming them was 
committed to the guardian. 


This ordinance was rigorouſly enforced. 


The wife of Bruce, and Marjory his daughter by a former matriage, Barbour, 65. 
dreading to be beſieged in Kildrummie, fled to the ſanctuary of St Fordun xi. i t. 


Duthac, at Tain in Roſsſhire. The Earl of Roſs violated the ſanctu- 
ary, and delivered them to the Engliſh “. 


The Counteſs of Buchan, who had crowned Bruce, was com- 
mitted to cloſe confinement: in the 1 of Berwick f. 


Ire William 


| © 1100191 vt 7 nt e | 5 MCT; 41 
* M Waftem: relates, p. 454. that-Bruee;. reds from his conan, faid to bis 
wife, Yeſterday we were Earl and Counteſs, now we are King and Queen; and that 
ſhe anſwered, You may be a ſummer King, but, I ſuppoſe, you will not be a winter 
© King ; that Bruce, enraged at this contemptuous ſpeech, would have killed her, had 
not the byſtanders prevented him: That, however, he baniſhed: ber to Ireland; and that 
the Earl of Ulſter, her father, tranſmitted her to the Engliſh King. Theſe:ciccum- 
ſtances may be conſidered as fabulous. The directions given for the entertainment 
of Elizabeth, the wife of Bruce, are preſerved in Foedera, T. ii. p. 1013. She was to 
be conveyed to the manor of Bruſte wick: To have a waiting - woman, and a maid ſer- 
vant, advanced in life, ſedate, and of good converſation : A butler, two men- ſervants, 
and a foot · boy, ſor her chamber, ſober, and not riotous, to make her bed, {* Eit ele un 
© garzon a pee, por demorer en, ſa chambre, tiel qi ſoit ſobre et ne un riotous, por fon 
© lit faire' ]: Three greyhounds when ſhe-inclines-to, hunt: Veniſon, fiſh, and the ſair- 
eſt houſe in the manor. This unfortungte lady was removed to another priſon in 
1308. Foedera, T. iii. p.94. In 1312, ſhe was removed to Windſor caſtle, twenty ſhil- 
lings weekly being allowed for her maintenance; ib. p. 302. 396. She was committed to 
the caſtle of Rocheſter in 1314; ib. p. 475. She was not ſet at liberty till towards the 
cloſe of 1314 z ib. p. 489. 4y6—Marjory, the daughter of Bruce, was given in charge 
to Henry Percey  Foedera, T. ii p. 1014. 

M. Meſim p. 455. ſays, Capitur etiam et illa impiiſſima conjuratrix de Buchan, 
de qua conſultus Rex, ait, quia gladio non percuſſit, gladio non peribit; verum, propter 


"14 v7 


M. Weſt. 4550, 


Cillicitam 


Vol. II. B 


Trivet, 345. 
M. V eſt. 455. 
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William of Lambyrton, Biſhop of St Andrews, owed his preſerva- 
tion to the dignity of his eccleſiaſtical character. Edward would have 
inflicted 


© jIlicitam conjurationem quam fecit, in domicilio lapideo et ferteo, in modum coronae 
© fabricato, firmiſſime obſtruatur, et apud Bervicum ſub dio forinſecus ſuſpendatur, ut 
« ſit data, in vita et poſt mortem, ſpeculum viatoribus, et opprobrium ſempiternum.” 
Other Engliſh hiſtorians, copying M. Weſtminſter, have ſaid the ſame thing · We can- 
not, therefore, blame Abercrombie for ſaying, She was put in a wooden cage, ſhaped 
© like a crown, and in that tormenting poſture hung out from high walls, or turrets, 
© to be gazed upon and reproached by the meaneſt of the multitude z* vol. i. p. 579- 
Hemingford, vol. i. p. 221. relates the ſtory in a manner ſomewhat different. He ſays, 
that the Earl of Buchan, her huſband, ſought to kill her for her treaſon ; but that Ed- 
ward reſtrained him, and ordered her to be confined in a wooden cage. 
The intentions of Edward I. touching the durance of the Counteſs of Buchan, will 
be more certainly learned from his own orders, than from the report of M. Weſtminſter. 
His orders run thus: By letters under the privy ſeal, be it commanded, that the 


© chamberlain of Scotland, or his deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, do, in one of the 
© turrets of the ſaid caſtle, and in the place which he ſhall find moſt convenient, cauſe 
« conſtruct a cage ſtrongly latticed with wood, [de fuiſt, i. e. beams of timber or pali- 
© fades], croſs-barred, and ſecured with iron, in which he ſhall put the Counteſs of 
© Buchan. 

© And that he take care that ſhe be ſo well and ſafely guarded. therein, that in no 
© ſort ſhe may iflue therefrom. 

And that he appoint one or more women of Berwick, of Engliſh extraction, and 
© liable to no ſuſpicion, who. ſhall miniſter to the ſaid Counteſs in eating and drinking, and 
© in all things elſe convenient, in her ſaid lodging- place. 

And that he do cauſe her to be ſo well and ſtrictly guarded in the cage, that ſhe 
© may not ſpeak with any one, man or woman, of the Scottiſh nation, or with any one 
« elſe, ſaving with the women who ſhall be appointed to attend her, or with the guard 
© who ſhall have the cuſtody of her perſon. 

And that the cage be ſo conſtructed that the Counteſs may have therein the conveni- 
© ence of a decent chamber, [eſement de chambre courtoiſe] ; nevertheleſs, that all things 
be ſo well and ſurely ordered, that no peril ariſe touching the right cuſtody of the ſaid 
© Counteſs. 

* And that he to whom the charge of her is committed ſhall be reſponſible, body 
for body, and that he be allowed his charges ;* Feedera, T. ii. p. 1014. 


Such 
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inflicted a capital puniſhment on him, had he been a layman; and, 
indeed, the duplicity of his conduct merited the ſevereſt vengeance. 


The Stewart of Scotland had given his eldeſt ſon, Andrew, as an Revord:, Lon. 


hoſtage to Edward. Edward placed him with the Biſhop of St An- 
drews. On hearing of the ſlaughter of Comyn, Edward demanded 
back the youth, probably with a view of ſecuring the fidelity of his 
father. The biſhop, inſtead of reſtoring his charge, put him into the 
hands of Bruce “. 

It appears, alſo, that the Biſhop had been accuſed to Pembroke the 
guardian, of having had ſome ſhare in the laughter of Comyn ; the 
Biſhop not only aſſerted his innocence of the charge, but alſo diſclaim- 


ed 


Such were the orders of Edward I. and he ſurely was not a man who would ſuffer 
his orders to be diſobeyed. Here, indeed, there is a detail concerning the cuſtody of 
a female priſoner, which may ſeem ridiculouſly minute, but which is inconſiſtent with 
the ſtory related by M. Weſtminſter, and other hiſtorians. 

To thoſe who have no notion of any cage but one for a parrot or a ſquirrel, hung 
out at a window, I deſpair of rendering this mandate intelligible. 

* This ſingular incident is to be found in the anſwers made by the Biſhop of St 
Andrews, when he was examined before commiſſioners appointed by Edward, at New- 
caſtle, 9th Auguſt 1306. * ObjeQtum fuit adhuc praefato Domino Epiſcopo, per prae- 
© dictum Dominum Robertum de Cotingham, quod cum Dominus Rex Angliae eidem 
© Epiſcopo, tanquam illi de quo prae caeteris terrae ſuae Scotiae, tam nobilibus quam 
© praclatis, confidebat, perſonam Andreae filii et haeredis Domini Jacobi Seneſcalli 
© Scotiae tradiderit cuſtodiendam, auditoque demum, tam de modo [l. murdro] et in- 
© terfectione quondam Domini Johannis Comyn Domini de Badenaugh, quam infi- 
« delitate, rebellione, et excogitata nequitia Roberti de Brus, et eidem adhaerentium, ei- 
© dem Epiſcopo per ſuas literas mandaverat, quod ſtatim viſis ſuis literis dictum Andre- 
© am eidem Domino Regi remandaret; quare idem Epiſcopus regio mandato praedicto 
© recepto et intellecto non paruit, ſed ipſum Andream dicto Roberto de Brus, ejuſdem 
© Domini Regis Angliae inimico notorio et proditori, liberavit. Palam et exprefſe 
© cognovit organo vccis ſuae Epiſcopus prelibatus, quod negare non potuit bono modo 
©* quin ipſe eundem Andream dicto Roberto de Brus, etiam poſtquam dictum manda- 
© tum regium receperat, ut praemittitur, liberaverat, et non potuit inde [/e MS.) ut 
* dicebat. MS, Records. London. . 
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he obtained leave to return home. He then aſſembled a conſiderable 
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ed any concern in the inſurrection, and offered to hake every * of 
ſubmimon to the King of England *. | 
| Immediately after this, he renewed his pony of fealty to Edward, 
in preſence of the guardian. Under pretence of urgent buſineſs, 


body 


* This alſo is to be learned from the ſame records. The biſhop of St Andrews 
thus writes to the Earl of Pembroke: A noble houme e ſage, Monſieur , Aymar de 


* Valence, Seigneur de Montignak, lieutenant noſtre Seygneur le Roi en les parties 


d' Eſcoce, William par la grace de Dieu Eveſque de St Andrew, falut en Dieu. 
© Sachez nous par noſter volontè eſtre oblige a noſter Seygneur le Roi d' Engleterre, 
© que nous enoſterons en tottes les manieres que nous deverons ſelom ceo que noſtre 
Seygneur le Roi e ſoun counſeil ordonera que faire devoms, que nous ny avons nule 
manere de coupe de la morte Moaſire John Comyn, ne mon Sire Robert ſoun oncle, 
© ne de la commencement de ceſte guerre, e a ce nous nous enobligoms de nous oſter 
© auſſi bien devers le linage cum devers la pees noſtre Seygneur le Roi. E ſi ceo faire 
ne povins, demoryons a la volonte noſtre Seygneur le Roi com ataint. E de tottes 
autres choſes que noſtre Seygneur le Roi ſavera dire vers nous, nous nous mettoms 
© a ſa volonte de haut e de bas, e a ceſtes choſes faire e performer al avaunt dit Mon- 
© ſieur Aymar avoms done nos lettres overtes enſeales de noſtre ſeal. Done a la Foun- 
© taine d' Eſcoce le 9 jour de Juyn, Pan du regne le Roi Edward 34.” This is, in ſub- 
ſtance, as follows: Be it known, that we have voluntarily agreed to clear ourſelves, 
© in whatever manner our Lord the King and his council ſhall appoint, of any acceſ- 
« ſion to the death of John Comyn Lord of Badenoch, and Robert his uncle, or of 
* baving had any ſhare in the riſe of the preſent war, and we will clear ourſelves 
© thereof, both with reſpect to the kindred of the deceaſed, and to public juſtice; and 
© if we fail herein, we conſent to be at the will of the King as a perſon convicted. 
And as to whatever elſe our Lord the King may have to alledge concerning us, we 
ſubmit ourſelves wholly to his pleaſure. And, in teſtimony of our willingneſs to 
perform all theſe things to Aymer de Vallence, Lord of Montignac, the King's 
« lieutenant in Scotland, we have granted theſe our letters patent, ſealed with our 
© ſeal. Given at Scotland well, this 9th June, and of King Edward the 34th year.“ 

'The Biſhop of St Andrews was, at firſt, confined in the caſtle of Nottingham, but- 
was afterwards removed to the tower of the caſtle of Winch:ſter; Foedera, I. ii. p. 
1015-16, There will be occaſion hereafter to relate the other incidents of the life of 
this ſingular perſon. 
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bbdy of his vaſſals 'and W nd ſent * to the aid of 


Bruce *. | 


Robert Wiſheart, Biſhop of Glaſgow,” held the caſtle of Coupar i in M. ß. 85 


Fife againſt the Engliſh.” He was made priſoner there 7, arrayed in = 


armour; and, ih that uncanonical garb, was conducted to the caſtle 
of Nottingham . 


. 


The caſtle of Kildrummie was defieged by the Earls of Lancaſter Barbar, 65, 


and Hereford, One Oſburn treacherouſly burat the magazine. The 

garriſon, deprived of proviſions, ſurrendered at diſcretion. | Nigel; the 

brother of Bruce, a youth of ſingular comelineſs, was among the cap- 
tives, 


In a re for drawing up a charge againſt the Biſhop of St Andrews to 
be preſented to the Pope, are theſe words : * Idem Epiſcopus Sancti Andreae, per mo- 
dicum tempus ante diem Dominicum, quo Robertus de Brus, cum toto poſſe ſuo, 
© cum Domino Adomaro de Valencia, et ſuis ſecum ibidem ex parte Domini noſtri 
© Regis exiſtentibus, praeliabat, ad praeſatum Dominum Adomatum venit, et ad fidem 


© et pacem Domini Regis rediens, ipſius gratiae et voluntati ſe ſubmiſit, et admiſſus 


* ſuit ab eodem, et juramentum praeſtitit corporale dito Domino Adomaro, nomine 
© Domini Regis, de fideliter ſe tenendo; et ſubſequenter cauſam fingens, per tres vel 

© quatuor dies proximò praecedentes diem belli ad diſponendum ſuper quibuſdam ſuis 
© agendis, petiti ab eodem Domino Adomaro licentia et obtenta, ſub manucaptione 
© tum competente receſlit, et per illos dies quotquot potuit de ſuis adunare equitum 
© armatorum, et aliorum dicto Roberto de Brus, ad juvandum eum dicto die belli con- 
© tra dictum Dominum Adomarum et ſuos, deſtinavit, ſicut evidentia facti ipſo die 
. .evidenter apparebat, tam per eorum aliquos ibidem captos, quam ipſorum alios quo» 
© rum cadavera teſtimonium perhibent veritati; Records, London. 

+ © Le chaſtel de Coupre en Fiff en Eſcoce, lequel meiſme l'Eveſque, come hom de 
guerre, tynt puis contre les gentz noſtre Seigneur le Roi, juſqes à tant qu*aucuns 
de gentz noſtre Seigneur le Roi, qui feurent de la compagne Monſieur Aymer de 
© Vallence vindrent au dit chattei e le priitrent par force, ſur le dit Eveſque et illoques 
© feuſt meſme PEveſque pris; Records, London. 

+ © Exercitus tamen regius diſcurtens per totum regnum Scotorum, coepit perſequi 
© fugitivos, et plurc's perimerunt, et aliquos vivos comprehenderunt, utpote Epiſcopos 
© et Abbatem praed ctos [the Biſhops of St Andrews and Glaſgow, and the Abbot of. 
Scone}, /oricatos et armatos ſubtus exterius tegumentum ;* M. IWeſtm. p. 455. 


Leland, ii. 
$43- 


Barbour, 65. 
Trivet, 345. 
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tives. He was tried by a ſpecial commiſſion at Ber wick, condemned, 
hanged, and afterwards beheaded“. 

A like ſentence was executed againſt Chriſtopher Seaton at Dum- 
fries 7. He had married the ſiſter of Bruce, and had aſſiſted at the 
flaughter of Comyn. His brother Alexander ſuffered — death 
at Newcaſtle, 

The Earl of Athole, attempting to eſcape by ſea, was Sifcovered, and 
conducted to London. He there underwent the complicated puniſh- 
ment which, in tho/e times, the law of England inflicted. on traitors 4. 


[7th November]. 


Simon 


* Trivet, p. 344. and M. Weſtm. p. 455. relate, that he was taken at a caſtle in Kin- 
tyre, which the Engliſh beſieged, in hope of finding Bruce there; but I follow Bar- 
bour, p. 65. M. Weſtm. calls him miles pulcherrimae juventutis. The only time that that 
biſtorian ſeems to feel compaſhon in deſcribing the varied puniſhments inflicted on 
the partiſans of Bruce, is, when he ſpeaks of this young man; indeed, his only of 
fence appears to have been, that he followed the fortunes of his brother. 

+ Barbour ſays, that he was betrayed by his confident and familiar friend, one 
M*Nab, p. 63. Trivet, p. 365. ſays, that he was taken at the caſtle of Lochore [in 
Fife]; he adds, quem, cum non Scotus ſed Anglicus eſſet, juſſit Rex deduci uſque 
© Dumfries, ubi quendam militem de parte Regis occiderat, ibique judicium ſubire 
© coaCtus, tractus ſuſpenſuſque eſt, ac ultimd decollatus.* I ſuppoſe the meaning of 
this to be, that, as Seaton was an Engliſh baron, Edward honoured him with a trial by 
jury, while he inflicted capital puniſhment on the others, without any ſuch formali - 


ties. 
t © In equuleo 3o pedum ſuſpenſus eſt: Poſtea ſemivivus demiſſus, ut majores 


© cruciatus ſentiret, crudeliſſimè decollatur. Truncus vero illius, praeaccenſo in con- 
© ſpeftu ejus vehementi igne, una cum carne et oſſibus, in favillas et cineres funditus 
© conflagrantur.* M. Weſtm. p. 456. Langteft, vol. ii. p. 335. ſays, That the Earl © was 
© not drawen, that poynt was forgyvyn.“ He was in ſome ſort allied to the royal fa- 
mily of England, his mother being a daughter of Richard rhe natural ſon of King 
John. Scala Chron. ap Leland, vol. ii, p. 543. ſays, * The Earl of Ath eles, by cauſe 
© he was coſin to the King of England, and ſonne to Maude of Dour his aunte, was 
© ſent to London, and there was hanged upon a pair of galows 30 foote hyer then 
other.“ Tante, here tranſlated aunt, means the father's couũn· german. M. Meſtm. 


P+ 456. 
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Simon Fraſer, a renowned warrior, was executed at London, and M.1/. 4 5: 


his head was placed on the point of a lance, near the head of Wal- 
lace *®, With him Herbert de Norham e. Both bad repeat- 
edly ſworn fealty to Edward. ( 


Many other Scotſmen of inferior ge 4 were puniſhed capitally f. M. g. 455. 
Edward beſtowed the lordſhip of Annandale, the paternal eſtate of Hem. i- 224. 


Bruce, on the Earl of Hereford ; the earldom of Carrick, his mater- 
nal eſtate, on Henry Percey; and the earldom of Athole on Ralph de 
Monthermer, commonly ſtyled Earl of ' Glouceſter ; but he ſoon af- 
ter repurchaſed the grant of Athole, at the price of 5000 merks. 

W a Thus 


p. 456. relates, That Edward, at that time, was grievouſly ſick ; but hearing that the 


Earl of Athole was taken, he endured the pains of his diſeaſe with more patience : ; 


© Quo audito, Rex Angliae, etſi n morbo tunc langueret, levius tamen tlie 
© dolorem.? 
 * © What pity,” cries Langtoft, © that a perſon of ſuch proweſs, and endued with ſo 
© many virtues, ſhould have incurred the guilt and the . of treaſon ! vol. ii. 
P. 335+ 
© Allas, it was to mene, his vertus and his prueſſe 
© So fele in him were ſene, that periſt for falſneſſe. 
+ There is a ſtrange witticiſm to be found in M. Weſtm. p. 455. © Hugo 8 
< patibulo ante caeteros primitus eſt affixus, quaſi diceret, Ego preſbyter vobis praebeo 
© iter.” The author, himſelf an eccleſiaſtic, might have recolleQted, that, to hang a 
churchman by civil authority, was no jeſting matter. Barbour relates, p. 74. That, 
when the pleaſure of Edward was demanded concerning thoſe who had been, made 
captive in the Scottiſh war, he anſwered, after his abrupt manner, Hang them all.“ 
This anecdote is, perhaps, not true; yet it is characteriſtical. 


+ Joan the daughter of Edward I. and widow of Gilbert de Clare Earl of Glouce- 


ſter, married Ralph de Monthermer, a perſon neither diſtinguiſhed for his rank nor 
his military proweſs. Hemingford calls him miles. ſimplex et ſegnit; T. i. p. 224. 
E. Biſſe, not. in M. Uptan de ſtudio. militari, ſays, That he had the title of Earl of Glou- 
ceſter, untill his ſtepſon became of age, and that he then. diveſted himſelf of it > 
© Dum adoleſceret privignus ejus Gilbertus de Clare, Comitis Gloceftriae titulo eſt or- 
© natus, cumque Gilbertus annum actatis 21 expleſſet, eum exuit, et inter barones 


© accens. 


Foed. iii. T+ 
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Thus did Edward chaſtiſe the Scots for their breach of faith. It is 
nana. that, in the preceding year, he himſelf procured a papal 
bull, abſolving him from the oath. which he had taken for maintain 
ing the privileges of his people ®, But the Scots, without papal au- 
thority, violated their oaths, and were puniſhed. as perjured men, It 
is a truth not to be diſguiſed, that, in thoſe times, the common notions 
of right and wrong were, in ſome ſort, obliterated. Conſcience, in- 
toxicated with indulgences, or ſtupiſied by. frequent abſolution, was, 
no longer a faithful monitor amidſt the tm Mavens of intereſt, ambi- 


tion, and national animoſities. 
Many Scotſmen of conſiderable diſtinction Fea) 3 to 


the conqueror, and were either received into his favour, or ſlightly pu- 


niſhed f. 


© accenſebatur. Biſſe has given an engraving of the ſeal of Ralph de Monthermer, 
with this inſcription, S. Radulfi de Monte Hermerli. Com. Gloverniae et Hertford.” 
Yet it ſeems, that, in public inſtruments, he was conſtantly ſtyled Ralph de Montber- 
mer, without any addition. 

* The title of this memorable inſtrument in Foedera, T. ii. p. 978. is, Bulla de 
Rege abſolvendo et juramentis et excommunicationibus Juper obher vat ione Magnae 


© Chartae ef Foreſtae adnullandis.” 
+ As Allan Earl of Menteth, Sir Patrick de Graham, Sir William de 1 de 


Sandford, Sir Walter de Moray, Sir Hugh Lovel and his brother William; Foedera, 
T. ii. p. 1012,—1014. At that place there is a ſingular memorandum inſerted, * Fait 
© a remembrer les terres Monſieur Gilbert de la Haye pour Monſieur Huge le Des 
© ſpencer” Foedera, T. ii, p. 1013. Theſe lands, it would ſeem, were a miniſterial 
morſel. Maliſe, Earl of Strathern, aceuſed as an accomplice in the Scottiſh inſurrec- 
tion, ſucceſsfully pleaded, that he had been compelled, through fear of death, to ac- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of Bruce. There is extant a long narrative drawn up by 
the Earl of Strathern: In it he ſays, That, when he refuſed to do homage, Robert 
© Boyd ſaid to Bruce, Grve me the lands, and put him to death, and cut off bis head, 
and the heads of all who refuſe homage to you. [Sir Robert Boid diſt a ſon Roy, 
que il donnaſt les terres, et ly meiſt au mort, et ly coupa la teſte, et tuz les autres 
© quy grucerent a fer homage),” Records, London. 
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Randolph, the nephew of Bruce, obtained mercy, throwh the in- Zel. ii. 542. 
terceſſion of Adam de Gordon, and was admitted to ſwear fealty to Barbour, 36. 


impriſoned, * but not chained, in reſpect of his tender 'years'*,* This 
ſpecial favour vouchſafed to à child ſhows how: Cy en 
were guarded at that time. 711260101375) 1 ge. enn 
It does not appear that James the Stewart of Scotland had joined in Feed.ii, 1022. 
the revolt againſt Edward; nevertheleſs, a new oath of fealty was ex= 
acted from him f. He did homage ic perſon to the __ Es 
[at Lanercoſt near Carlifle, 23d-QQober' 1306] 
To conclude all, Bruce and his adherents were ſolemnly excoinmi” Hem. i. 226. 
nicated. This ceremony was performed by the Cardinal ah rover 
[at Carliſle, about February 1 306-7.] 
During the winter, Bruce had remained in Rachrin, a retreat un- Barb. 81. G 
known to his enemies. At the approach of ſpring ꝙ he ſecretely paſ- 
ſed over into the iſland of Arran. From thence he deſpatched a per- 
q 1b 1199 33615 0314.32 + onen ſon 


dec cen | | 

„il ſoit hoes de fers, tant come il eſt de & ende age; 8 J. ii. p. 1013. 

+ He ſwore fealty on the two croſſes of Scotland moſt eſteemed for their ſanctity, 
[called la Croix Neyts et la Blacke Rode}, on the conſecrated hoſt, on the holy goſpels, 
and on the relics of the ſaints; and he ſabmitted himſelf to inſtant excommunication. * 
in the event of his viol-ting this complicated oath ; Foedera, T. ii. p. 1022. 

+ © Cardinalis Hiſpaniae—reveſtivit ſe et ceteri Epiſcopi qui aderant, accenſiſque 
© candelis et pulſis campanis, terribiliter excommunicaverunt Dominum Robertum de 
© Bruce, cum fautoribus ſuis, tanquam hominem perjurum et pefturbatorem injuſtum 
communis pacis.et quietis; WW. Hemingford, T. i. p. 226. The perſon here called 
the Cardinal of Spain was Peter, a Cardinal prieſt under the title of 8. Sabinus; Foes 
dera, I. ii. p. 1031. | 

$ Fordun ſays, that he had received aid from a mk} lady, Chriſtina of the iſles; 
L. xii. c. 12. According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, Bruce appeared in arms about 
Michaelmas 1306. This circumſtance, in itſelf ee is inconſiſtent with the 

narrative of Barbour. 


Vol. II. C 


The young Farl of Marre, nephew of the firſt wife of Bruce, was | Feed. ii. 1013- 
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ſon of confidence * into Carrick, to learn how his vaſſals in that ter- 
ritory ſtood affected to the cauſe of their antient Lord, He injoined 
the meſſenger, if he ſaw that the diſpoſitions of the people were favou- 
rable, to make a ſignal at a day appointed, by lighting a fire on an e- 
minence above the caſtle of Turnberry. 

The meſſenger found the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of Carrick ; Percey, 
with a numerous garriſon, at Turnberry ; the country diſpirited, and 
in thraldom; none to eſpouſe the party of Bruce, and many whoſe 
inclinations were hoſtile. | 

From the firſt dawn of the day appointed for the ſignal, Bruce ſtood 
with his eyes fixed on the coaſt of Carrick. Noon had already paſled, 
when he perceived a fire on the eminence above Turnberry. He flew 
to his boat, and haſted over. Night ſurpriſed him and his aſſociates 
while they were yet on the ſea, Conducting themſelves by the fire, 
they reached the ſhore. The meſſenger met them, and reported, 
that there was no hope of aid. * Traitor,“ cried Bruce, why did you 
© make the ſignal ?* I made no ſignal,” replied he; * but obſerving 
* a fire on the eminence, I feared that it might deceive you, and I 
© haſted hither to warn you from the coaſt.” 

Bruce heſitated amidſt the dangers which encompaſſed him, what 
to avoid, or what to encounter. At length, obeying the dictates of va- 
lour and deſpair, he reſolved to perſevere in his enterpriſe 4 


He 


* Barbour ſays, that the name of the meſſenger entruſted with this commiſſion was 
Cuthbert ;' p. 82. | | 


+ Barbour, p. 91. aſcribes this bold reſolution to the counſels of his brother, Edward 
Bruce, whom he repreſents as thus ſpeaking: 


I fay you ſickerly, 


There ſhall no peril that may be 
© Drive me eftoons unto the ſea; 
© Mine aventure here take will I, 

Whether it be eaſeful or angry. 
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He attacked the Engliſh, careleſsly cantoned in the neighbourhoo 
of Turnberry, put them to the ſword, and pillaged their quarters. 
Percey, from the caſtle, heard the uproar, yet durſt not iſſue forth a- 
gainſt an unknown enemy. Bruce, with his followers, not exceeding 
three hundred in number, remained, for ſome days, near Turnberry; 
but ſuccours having arrived from the neighbouring garriſons, he was 
obliged to ſeek ſhelter in the mountainous parts of Carrick. | 

He looked for aid from his brothers Thomas and Alexander, who 
had aſſembled a band of- adventurers in Ireland and the adjacent iſles. 
With ſeven hundred men they landed at Lochrian in Galloway. Dun- 
can M*Dowal, a powerful chieftain of that country, attacked them at 
their landing, and totally routed their little army “, [| gth February, 
1306-7.] The two brothers, and Sir Reginald Crawfurd, were grie- 
vouſly wounded, and made priſoners. M*Dowal preſented his bleeding 

| ; | priſoners 


* Langteſt, vol. ii. p. 337. ſays, that Makedowal, a ſergeant of Gatweie, ſurpriſed 
them on Aſh-Wedneſday, as they were returning from divine worſhip. But M. Weſtm. 
p- 458. relates the event in the following manner: Hoc itaque anno, nono die Febru- 
© arii, quidam Scotus de Galvedia, Duncanus M Doil nomine, occurrit navigio magno, 
© repleto ſeptingentis bellatoribus, applicantibus ſuper terram ſuam, cum trecentis non 
© multis eo amplius viris, et peremit ferè omnem exercitum, hos in acie, hos in ſaltu, 
© hos in fuga, et plures ſubmerſi ſunt in mari; ſed hos praecipuos de interfeCtis in prac» 
© lio obtulit Domino Regi, videlicet Malcolmi M*Kail, Domini de Kentir caput, et du- 
© orum Regulorum Hibernenſium capita, Reginaldum de Crawfurd, et Thomam Brus 
© milites, et Alexandrum de Brus, germanos pſeudo-regis, fauciatos et ſemineces prae- 
© ſentavit.“ Leſt there might be any doubt of Edward's ſeverity, M. Weſtm. adds, af- 
ter having given an account of the execution of the priſoners, That to this their heads: 
bare witneſs, being placed on the caſtle and gates of Carliſle ; © reſtimonium huic per- 
© hibent corum capita fuper caſtellum et ſuper portas urbis confixa; Barbour, p. 65, 
fays, that Sir Brice Blair was executed in company with Sir Reginald Crawfurd ; but 
be erroneouſly ſuppoſes this to have happened in Scotland. Langteft, vol. ii. p. 336. 
obſerves, that Alexander Bruce had been educated at Cambridge, where he made 
very extraordinary proficiency in literature; and adds, that he was Dean of Glaſgow- 
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priſoners to the Engliſh King at Carliſle, The Ling ordered them to 
inſtant execution. 

While Bruce endeavoured to ſtrengthen his party in Carrick, Dou- 
glas paſſed ſecretly into Douglaſdale, and diſcovered himſelf to fome of 
his vaſſals in whom he could confide. They concerted a plan for ſur- 
priſing the Engliſh at Douglas caſtle, on Palm Sunday, The whole 
garriſon went in ſolemn proceſſion to a neighbouring chapel. Douglas 
and his vaſſals ſuddenly ruſhed in, and put them all to the ſword, 


They then plundered and burnt the caſtle *, {19th March, 1306-7.] 


1307. 

The Earl of Pembroke advanced into the weſt of Scotland to en- 
counter Bruce. Barbour relates, that, according to the mode of thoſe 
times, the Engliſh commander and Bruce appointed a day for 
the combat : That Bruce entrenched himſelf at Lowdoun-hill: That 
Pembroke attacked him and was defeated. But the Engliſh hiſtorians 
relate, that Bruce attacked Pembroke. It is certain that Bruce obtain- 
ed the victory. Three days after this action, Bruce routed Ralph de 
Monthermer with great ſlaughter, and obliged him to fly to the caſtle 
of Air. For ſome time Bruce blockaded that caſtle ; but, at the ap- 
proach of ſuccours from England, he retired. | | 

It was at this period, according to the Engliſh hiſtorians, that the 
partiſans of Bruce were diſperſed, while he himſelf wandered among 
woods and moraſles, deſtitute of aid, and beſet with enemies on every 
ſide. Barbour, however, aſſerts, that this happened before the com- 


bat 


* Barbour, p- 98. ſays, That the perſon in whom Douglas placed his chief confi- 
dence was called Thomas Dickſon. He adds, That about ten perſons were made pri- 
ſoners in the chapel, that Douglas put them all to death, and, placing their bodies in 
the magazine of the caſtle, ſet fire to the whole This was termed Douglas's larder, 
in the ſavage pleaſantry of that age. In 1306-7, Palm Sunday, the ſixth Sunday of Lent, 
fell on the 19th of March. 
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bat at Lowdoun-hill * and he minutely deſcribes the dangers that 
Bruce underwent, and his many perilous eſcapes. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that, in the narrative of Barbour, ſome adventures are recorded 
which have a romantic, and others which have a fabulous appearance. 
To ſeparate what may be true, or probable, from what is exaggerated, 
incredible, or falſe, would be a laborious taſk, and might lead into a 
longer inquiry than the nature of this work will admit. 

In this year the Engliſh burned the monaſtery of Paiſley. 

The tedious indiſpoſition of the Engliſh King had retarded his pre- 
parations for quelling the inſurrection in Scotland. Edward now 
flattered himſelf that the violence of his malady was abated. As a 
proof of his recovery, he offered up his horſe-litter in the cathedral 
church of Carliſle. Impatient to chaſtiſe the Scots, he mounted on 
horſeback, and proceeded towards Solway. He was ſo weak that he 
could advance no farther than fix miles in the ſpace of four days. On 
the 6th of July 1307, he reached Burg on Sande, and next day ex- 
pired, in ſight of that country which he had devoted to deſtruction. 

By will, he appointed his heart to be conveyed to the Holy-land ; 
and he ſettled a ſtipend for the maintenance of a hundred knights, 


who, during one year, were to perform military ſervice in honour of 
the croſs. 


With 


* Barbour is poſitive that the battle of Lowdoun-hill was fought on the 10th May 


1307. The Engliſh hiſtorians, as Trivet, p. 346. and M. Weſt. p. 458. ſay, That it 
was fought poſt paſcha; this naturally implies ſoon after Eaſter ; as, in 1307, Eaſter 
fell on the 26th of March, it would ſeem, that the Engliſh hiſtorians ſuppoſed the 
battle to have been fought long before the 10th of May. W. Hemingford, contradict- 
ing all other writers, ſays, That Bruce lurked amidſt moors and moraſſes with about 
10,000 men, * guaſe cum decem millibus virorum pedeftrium, T. ii. p. 237. as if 10,000 


men could have found ſubliſtence i in the deſarts which are on the frontiers of Airſhite 
and Galloway! 
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With his dying breath, he gave orders that his corps ſhould ac- 
company the army into Scotland, and remain without burial until 
that country was totally ſubdued *. 

The dying injunctions of Kings are ſeldom regarded. The body 
of Edward was depoſited in the Royal ſepulchre of Weſtminſter, by 
his ſon. Edward II. f. 

The young King marched into Scotland, His firſt act of royalty 


was the making a grant of the earldom of Cornwall to his favourite 
Piers de Gaveſton, whom Edward I. had lately baniſhed 4. 

The Earl of Pembroke was continued in the office of guardian of 
Scotland, and impowered to receive to mercy all the Scots, excepting 
thoſe who. had had a ſhare in the ſlaughter of Comyn, or who. had 
been originally engaged in the inſurrection , [28th Auguſt]. 

Edward IL advanced to Cumnock, on the frontiers. of Airſhire, 
and then returned to England. By this inglorious retreat, after ſuch 
mighty preparations. for a deciſive campaign, he rendered Bruce and 
his partiſans more bold, and he diſheartened all in Scotland who fa- 
voured the Engliſh cauſe. 


He had declared Pembroke guardian of Seotland; yet, within a Forts 
night 


® Froiſart, T. i. c. 27. relates this circumſtance in the following manner: Quand il 
© mourut, il fit appeler ſoa aiſne fils, pat devant ſes Barons, et lui fit jurer fur les ſaints, 
© qu auſſi toſt qu'il ſeroit trepaſſe, il le feroit bouillir en une chaudiere, tant que la. 
© chair ſe departiroit des os, et apres feroit mettre la chair en terre et garderoit les os, et 
© toutes les fois que les Eſcocgois ſe I contre Jui il ſemordroit ſes gens et 


© porteroit'avecques lui les os de ſon pere.“ 
+ On his tomb there was this inſcription : © Edvardus primus Scotorum malleus 


© hic eſt. Pactum ſerva.” See Tyrrel, vol. iii, B. 9. p. 179. 
+ This grant, ſoon followed by others. no leſs extravagant, impolitic and odious, is 


dated at Dumfries 6th Auguſt 1307. 
$. © Qu'il ne furent mie conſeillantz ne aſſiſtantz au compaſſement de ceſte darreine 


* eucire en Eſcoſſe. [at Cumnock 28th Auguſt 1307]; Foedera, T. iii. p. 7. 
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night after, he conferred that office on John de Bretagne, Earl as Rich- 
mond “, [13th September]. 


As ſoon as the Engliſh King had retreated, Bruce invaded Gatlo- 
way. He commanded the inhabitants to repair to his ſtandard; and, 
on their refuſal, waſted the country with fire and ſword f. Edward 
ordered the guardian to march againſt him. Bruce was put to flight f. 

Bruce retired into the north of Scotland, and, without oppoſition, 
over-ran the country. Returning ſouthwards, he was encountered by 
John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, with a tumultuary body of Engliſh, and 
of Scots who adhered to the Engliſh intereſt. At the firft approach 
of the enemy, the troops of Buchan fled, | 25th December}. 


About this time, a grievous diſtemper began to conſume the ſtrength 
of Bruce, and gradually to enfeeble his active ſpirit, ſo that there re- 
mained no hope of his recovery g. 

| The 
le was taken bound to maintain 60 men at arms in his houſchold, and for this 
he was to have an allowance of ten merks daily; Foedera, T. iii. p. 10. 

+ John de St John appears at this time to have commanded the Engliſh troops m 
Galloway. Mention is alſo made of . Donegal, & c. et tota communitas majorum et 
© hominum Galewydiae,” as being faithful to England; Foedera, T. iii. p. 14. I ſup- 
poſe that Donegal or Donegan, is the ſame with the M*Doil or M*Dowal, who had 
lately defeated the brothers of the Scottiſh King. Edward II. thus deſcribes the inva- 
ſion of Galloway by Bruce: Robertus de Brus, et complices ſui, inimici et rebelles 
© noſtri, ad eaſdem partes Galewydiae jam venerunt, ibidem roborias, homicidia, de- 
© praedationes, incendia, et alia damna quamplurima perpetrantes, necnon et homines 
« partiumillarum et partium adjacentium contra nos inſurgere procurantes et compellen- 
fest. Ib. 

+ The evidence of this fact reſts on the 3 of the Chronicle of Lanerceft, quoted 
by Tyrrell, vol. iii. p. 225. Abercrombie, vol. i. p. 583. ſeems to queſtion the truth of 


Foed. iii. 14. 


Fordun, it. 
13. 


Fordun, Xii, 
16. | 


it; and yet, unleſs it is ſuppoſed to be true, it will be difficult to account for the march 


of Bruce into the north, 


Rex fame, frigore, et infirmitate e Ferdun, L. xii. c. 16. It is probable 
that his diſeaſe was of a ſcorbutic nature. Ever ſince the unfortunate action at Meth- 


ven, in ſummer 1306, he had been expoſed to the vicitudes of the ſeaſons, and had 
endured all kinds of hardſhips. 


Fordun xii. 17. 


Barbour, 177. 


Fordun, xii. 17. 


Fordun xii. 18. 
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The Earl of Buchan, with Moubray, an Engliſh commander, aſſem- 
bled a numerous body of troops, eager to efface the diſhonour of the 
former year. Not far from Inverury, in Aberdeenſhire, the armies 
met, Bruce requeſted that he might be lifted from his couch, and 
placed on horſeback. Too feeble to ſupport himſelf, he was held up 
on each ſide, He led on his companions, charged and diſcomfited the 
enemy, and purſued them for many miles with great ſlaughter * 
[22d May]. It is a traditionary report, that, by the agitation of his 
ſpirits on that day, he was reſtored to health. * The inſults of thoſe 
© men,” ſaid he, have wrought my cure f.“ 

After the manner of that fierce age, Bruce took revenge on the Earl 
of Buchan, by waſting his territory J. 

At this dawn of proſperous fortune, many Scots, who had hitherto 
adhered to the Engliſh intereſt, ranged themſelves under the ſtandard 
of Bruce. Among them Sir David de Brechin is mentioned 5. 

Meanwhile, Edward Bruce, the King's brother, invaded Galloway. 
He defeated the inhabitants of that country near the river of Dee, 


[29th June]. 


* On the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, which fell that year on the 22d of May. 
+ Barbour, p. 177- thus relates the expreſſion which the King uſed- 


© Yes, ſaid the King, withoutten weer 
© 'Thair boalt has maid me haill and feer, 


For ſhould no medicine ſo ſoon 


John 


© Have cured me, as they have done” 
+ Barbour ſpeaks feelingly of the ravages committed in Buchan. 
© After that well fifty year 
© Men meened the heirſhip of Buchan” 
It is probable that Barbour here deſcribed what fell under his own obſervation, 
$ From a circular letter addrefled by Edward Il to the Scottiſh Barons, it appears, 
that, on the 2oth May 1308, the following perſons were underſtood to be faithful to 
the Engliſh intereſt, David Earl of Athole, William Earl of Rofs, and Hugh his ſon, 
Patrick Earl of Dunbar, and Patrick his fon, David de Brechin, David de Graham, 
Reginald de Cheyne. Robert de Keith, Henry de St Clair, John de Kinyiton, Adam 
de Swinburn, and Henry de Haliburton z Foedera, I. iii- p 81. 


ROBERT IL. 2 


- 


x308, 

John de St John, with 1 500 horſemen, had advanced to oppoſe the Barkeer, v8. 
ad- of the Scots. By a forced march be endeavoured to furpriſe 

them; but intelligence of his motions was timeoully received. The 

courage of Edward Bruce, approaching to temerity, frequently enabled 

him to atchieve what men of more judicious valour would never have 
attempted. He ordered the infantry, and the meaner fort of his ar- 

my, to entrench themſelves in ſtrong narrow ground. He himſelf, 

with fifty horſemen, well harnaffed, iſſued forth under cover of a 


thick miſt, ſurpriſed the Engliſh on their mm and diſperſed 
them * 


Having thus overthrown his enemies, Edward Bruce aſſailed the Barkew, 191. 
various faſtneſſes of Galloway, expelled the Engliſh 1 and at 
length ſubdued the whole country 7. 


It was probably about this time that Douglas, while roving about Barbour, 192. 
the mountainous parts of Tweedale, ſurprized and made priſoners Mr 
Alexander Stewart of Bonkill, and Thomas Randolph the King's ne- 
phew . 

Douglas conducted Randolph to the King of Scots. Nephew,” Barbour, 193. 
faid the King, 1 have been an apoſtate for a ſeaſon; you muſt now n 

| © be 


* Sir Alan de Cathcart, the companion of Edward Bruce, related the particulars of 
this expedition to Barbour: He was a knight,” ſays Barbour, worthy, brave, and 
© courteous.” It is pleaſing to trace a family likeneſs in an antient portrait. 

+ In an old monkiſh rhyme preſerved by Fordun, L. Xil- c. 17. it is ſaid, 

Inſula combuſta, ſemper dcotis inimica. 


By Inſula 1 underſtand interior Galloway, or that part of the country which. is 5 BOM 
to Ireland. 


+ Barbour ſays at the water of Line.” This I underſtand to be the ſtream which, 
paſſing near Kirkurd, falls into the 'I'weed above Peebles. Douglas approaching a 
houſe in the moor-lands, heard ſome one ſay, The D; hence he concluded that 
there were ſtrangers in that houſe : He found in it Stewart, Randolph, and Adam de 
Gordon: The laſt made his eſcape, the others were made n ; Barbour, p. 192. 
193. 
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© be reconciled.” Randolph fiercely anſwered, You require penance 
of me, yourſelf rather ought to do penance. Since you challenged the 
* King.of England to war, you ought to have aflerted your title in 
the open field, and not have betaken yourſelf to cowardly ambuſ- 
© cades.* The King calmly replied, * That may be hereafter, and 
* perchance e'er long: Meanwhile, it is fitting that your proud words 
receive due chaſtiſement; and that you be taught to know my right 
© and your own duty.“ Having thus ſpoken, he ordered his nephew 
into cloſe confinement. | 
Barbour, 194. The King was now able to take vengeance on the Lord of Lorn, 
__ who, after the diſcomfiture at Methven, had reduced him to ſuch ex- 
tremity of danger. He invaded Lorn, and arrived at a narrow paſs, 
having a high mountain on the one fide, and a precipice waſhed 
by the ſea on the other ®, There the troops of Lorn lay in ambuſh, 
Bruce ordered Douglas to make a circuit, and gain the ſummit of the 
mountain, He himſelf, with the reſt of his army, entered the paſs: 
They were inſtantly aſſaulted. Douglas, from the ſuperior ground, 
diſcharged a ſhower of arrows, ruſhed down fword in hand, and over- 
threw the enemy. John, the ſon of Alexander de Argyle, Lord of 
| Lorn, who had conducted this unſucceſsful ambuſh, from his galley 
| was ſpectator of the diſcomſiture of his people , [about 23d Auguſt]. 
| Robert 


® Barbour, p. 195. calls the mountain Crethinben. 


+ At this place, Barbour has introduced a generous ſentiment z. 
| Jo John of Lorn it ſhould diſpleaſe 

© I trow, when he his men might ſee 

© Be ſlain and chaſed in the hill 

That he might ſet no help theretill. 

Hut it angers as greatumly 


* 'To good hearts that are worthy, 
© 'Toſee their foes fullfill their will 


As to themſelves to tholl the ill.“ 


— — — — ———— ——— 
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Robert ſpoiled the country, and took the caſtle of Dunſtaffnage, Barbour, 198. 
the chief reſidence of this too independent Lord. Lorn and his ſon nn AY 
were permitted to depart with their ſhips *, En . 21) Eich! 
While Bruce and his aſſociates thus exerted themſelves in wreſting 
Scotland from the Englich, every thing was feeble and 3 in 
the counſels of their enemies. 4 n 
Edward II. fondly imagined that he ada reconkill he Hon to Foed. iii. 82. 
the Engliſh government by the mediation of William de Lambyrton, 
Biſhop of St Andrews. This turbulent, though timid eceleſiaſtic, 
after having been conveyed from priſon to priſon, at length made ſub- 
miſſions which procured his enlargement, then ba full Ys and 
preſently the confidence of Edward. Pil. 
William de Lambyrton took a moſt ſolemn oath to be the faithful Faed. iii, 98. 
liege-man of England; and, with the zeal of a new convert, engaged 
to publiſh the ſentence of eXCOMmuUNICALON, againſt Bruce and all his 
adherents 27 [11th Auguſt,] „5 


128 d + 1 


The 


„ Barbour, p. 48. ſays, That Alexander of Argyle, Lord of Lorn, ſubmitted himſelf | | 
to Bruce; but that his ſon John retreated to his ſhips. I follow the narrative of For- 
dun, L. xii. c. 18. who ſays, that Alexander of Argyle retired into. eee where he | 
ſoon after died. | 

+ Edward made an allowance to him. of L. 106 yearly out of the revenues of the ſee 
of St Andrews, Cz0th May.1308], Foedera, T. iii. p. 80. John de Moubray, Alex» 
ander de Abernethy, Robert de Keith, Adam de Gordon, and Henry de Haliburton, 
became ſuteties for his good behaviouf. Edward permitted him to be a priſoner at 
large, within, the county of Northampton; : Foedera, T. iii. p. 8 2. He informed the 
Pope, That he had ſet the Biſhop of St Andrews at liberty. © He has been well adviſed,” 
ſaid Edward, to make his ſubmiſſions in the'moſt ample manner, and I no longer ap- 

« prehend any bad oſſices from him; [23d July 1308], Foedera, T. iii. p. 98. The 
Biſhop took the oath of fidelity to Edward * {ſuper corpus Domini ſacratum et crucem 
© Gnaith; [11th Auguſt 1308]; Foedera, T. iii. p. 98. He was one of the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners for negotiating a treaty, with Scotland; . {18th, February 1309- 10 >Foedera, 

T. iii. p. 201. Edward inſormed the Faw That he expected much aid from the ex- 
' | 201 9 a hortations 
7 D 2 | 
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The meaſures of Edward varied from day to day. This is viſible 
from the frequent changes which he made in the government of Scot- 
land. The Earl of Richmond was removed from the office of guar- 
dian, and Robert de Umfraville, Earl of Angus, and William de Ros 
de Hamelake, were appointed joint guardians, To them Henry de 
Beaumont was added: But, within four days, a commiſſion was iſſued, 
appointing Robert de Clifford ſole guardian, and another appointing 
Robert de Umfraville ſole guardian, becauſe the King knew not which 
of the two would accept of the office. It appears that Clifford accept- 
ed, and was conſtituted ſole guardian. After an interval of about 
three weeks, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouceſter, was named captain- 
general in Scotland ; Clifford was again named guardian, and ſoon 
after was ſucceeded by John de Segrave “. 


Philip King of France endeavoured to promote a reconciliation be- 
tween Edward II. and Bruce. With the permiſſion of Edward, he 
ſent a ſpecial meſſenger, Oliver des Roches, to treat with Bruce and 
the Biſhop of St Andrews. The ſituation of that prelate was ſingular : 
After having renewed his fealty to Edward, he appears to have return- 
ed to Scotland, and to have had confidential —— with Bruce, 
{4th March 1308-9.] 

Through 


hortations of the Biſhop of St Andrews, in whom the Scots had eſpecial confidence; 
[24th July 1311] Foedera, T. iii. p. 274. To the fame purpoſe he wrote 7th March 
1311-12. and 11th July 132; Foedera, T. iii. p 308 332. 

Robert de Umfraville Earl of Angus, and William de Ros de Hamelake, were 
appointed joint guardians, 21ſt June 1308 3 Foedera, T. iii. p. 94. Henry de Beau- 
mont was added to the commiſhon, 16th Auguſt 1309; Foedera, I. iii. p. 160. Ro- 
beit de Umfraville Earl of Angus, and Robert de Clifford, had each of them a com- 
miſſion to be ſole guardian, zcth Auguſt 1309; Feedera, T. iii. p. 161. becauſe the 
King knew not quis corum cuſtodiam illam admittere debeat.“ Gilbert de Clare 
Earl of Glouceſter was appointed Captain General in Scotland, 14th September 1309; 
Feedera, T. iii. p 175. Robert de Clifford was again appointed guardian, 15th De- 
cember 1309; Foedera, T. iii. p. 195. John de Segrave ſucceeded him, 1oth March 
1309-10; Foedera, I. iii. p. 203. 
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Through the mediation of the King of France, Edward confented Feed. iii. 147. 
to a truce with the Scots —Edward charged the Scots as guilty of a 
violation of the triice &, and ſummoned his barons to meet him in 
arms at Newcaſtle, on the 29th of September, in order to march a- 
gainſt the enemy. 
Still, however, inclining to pacific meaſures, he authoriſed Richard Fe. ii. 1 50. 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulſter, to treat with Bruce, [2d and 21ſt Auguſt.] 9201 
The commiſſioners appointed by Bruce for conducting this treaty, 
were Sir John de Menteth, and Sir Nigel Campbell. 
The Sieur de Varennes, the French ambaſſador at the Engliſh court, Feed. iii. 1 50. 
ated a treacherous part. He openly ſent a letter to Bruce, under the 
title of Earl of Carrick ; but, in ſecret, he entruſted the bearer with 
other deſpatches, addreſſed to the King of Scots, Edward having in- 
tercepted the letters, tranſmitted them to Philip King of France; for 
he either believed, or affected to believe, that Philip had not autho- 
riſed the duplicity of his ambaſſador, [ad Auguſt.] 
Philip ſent his brother Lewis, Count de Evreux, and Peter Guy, Fee. iii, 192+ 
Biſhop of Soiſſons, ambaſſadors to the Engliſh King, and again ſoli- 
cited a truce with Scotland. Edward impowered Robert de Umfra- 
ville, and three others, to negotiate and conclude the truce ; but, at 
the ſame time, he declared that he did this * at the requeſt of Philip, 
© as his deareſt father and friend, but who was in no ſort to be con- 
« ſidered as the ally of the people of Scotland f, [29th November. 


This 


* Edward, however, in an inſtrument 29th November 1309, Foedera, T. iii. p. 192. 
candidly acknowledged that the infringement of the truce was reciprocal ; but it was 
not judged expedient to acknowledge this in a deed of a public nature. 


+ * Come de noſtre tres chere pere [father-in-law] et ami, et come a celui que de 
© riens ne ſe tient d'eſtre alyes as gentz d'Eſcofſe.”—The other commiſſioners for con- 
cluding the truce were, John de Crombewell, [Cromwell,] John Wogan, and John 
de Benſtede. It was ſpecially provided that nothing done ſhould be valid, unleſs con- 

ſented to by Wogan and Benſtede ; Foedera, T. iii. p. 192. 


Feed. iii. 193. 


Feed. iii. 201. 


Ford. xli. 18. 


Feed. iii. 20. 


Feed. iii. 213. 


Foed. iii. 223. 


Ford. xii. 18. 
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This negotiation was ſoon „ Bruce laid ſiege to the 
caſtle of Rutherglen in Clydſdale: Edward ſent his nephew, the young 
Earl of Glouceſter, to raiſe the ſiege *, [3d December.) 

The treaty was renewed. Edward appointed commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe. The Biſhop of St Andrews was one of the number, 
[16th February 1 309-10.] It appears that the truce was concluded, 
but that the Scots diſregarded it. 

In this year, James, the Stewart of Scotland, died, [16th July] 

1310, 

The progreſs of Bruce now became alarming. Perth, where John 
Fitz Marmaduke commanded, was threatened by the Scots. Edward 
made preparations to ſecure that important.poſt, and he appointed a 
fleet to ſail to the Tay . 

He named the Earl of Ulſter to the command of a body of troops 
which was to aſſemble at Dublin, and from thence to invade Scotland. 

He commanded his barons to meet him in arms at Berwick ; but 
the Engliſh nobility, diſguſted at the government of Edward, and of 
his favourite Gaveſton, repaired unwillingly and flowly to the royal 
ſtandard. 


The 


* Hiſtorians are ſilent as to this event; but, it is probable, that the ſiege was raiſed; 
for, according to our writers, Edward 11. in the following year, penetrated to Renfrew. 
Had Rutherglen been in the poſſeſſion of the Scots, it is not to be ſuppoſed that Ren- 
ſrew would have remained under the Engliſh dominion, or that Edward would have 
directed his march thither. Rutnerglen appears to have been won from the Engliſh 
in 1313. See Barbeur, p. 120. 


+ At this time Alexander de Abernethy was appointed warden of FR country be- 
tween Forth and the mountains of Scotland, 15th June; Foedera, T. iii. p. 211. John 
de Cauton was appointed Admiral of the fleet for the ſuccour of Perth, 15th June; 
Foedera, T. iii. p. 211. but his command was ſoon after conferred on Simon de Mon- 
tague, 6th Auguſt ; Foedera, T. iii. p. 223. John de Argyle, or Lorn, was at this 
time in the ſervice of England, and had his ſtation on the weſt ſeas; Foedera, T. iii. 
p. 223. 
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The ſeaſon was now far advanced. Edward countermanded the 
troops which were to have invaded Scotland under the Earl of Ulſter: 
But, although he relinquiſhed one part of his plan, he reſolved to ex- 


ecute the other. Towards the end of September he invaded Scotland. 
Quitting the common tract, he marched his army by a route which 


Feed. iii. 223. 


 Foed. iii. 225 
— 2 30. Ford. 
xii. 18. 


would have proved exceedingly hazardous, had there been any ene- 


mies to oppoſe him. He paſſed from Rokeſburgh, through the foreſt 
of Selkirk, to Biggar; from thence, it is ſaid, that he penetrated to 
Renfrew. Without making any abode in thoſe parts, he turned back 
by the way of Linlithgow, and retreated to Berwick. After this ill- 
concerted and fruitleſs expedition, he remained inaQtive at Berwick 
for eight months *, 

During this invaſion Bruce avoided encountering the Engliſh F. 
He recolleQed the diſaſters at Dunbar and Falkirk, where the Scots, 
inſtead of protracting the war, hazarded the fate of the nation on a 
fingle battle. He alſo knew that an invaſion undertaken in autumn 
would ruin the heavy armed cavalry, on which the Engliſh placed their 
chief confidence, At that time there was a famine in Scotland inere- 


dibly grievous 4. This national calamity may be ſaid to have fought 


for 


* Edward was at Rokeſburgh 2cth September 13 10; Foedera, T. iii. p. 225. at Big* 
gar, 1ſt and 6th October, ib. p. 226. 227. Fordun, L. xii. c. 18. ſays, that Edward 
proceeded as far as Renfrew. But he certainly did not halt there: For he was at 
Linlithgow on the 13th October. There he remained till the 25th ; Feodera, T. iii. 


p. 228. He appears to have returned to Berwick before the 10th November; ib. p. 230. 
He continued at Berwick until 24th July 1311. 26. p. 274. 


+ Of this Edward made a boaſt to the Pope. R. de Brus et ſui complices, dum 


« prius in partibus Scotiae ad eorum rebellionem reprimendam fuimus, in abditis la- 
© titabant, ad inflar vulpium ;* Foedera, T. iii. p. 283. | 


{+ © Propter guerrarum diſcrimina tanta erat panis inopia, et victualium chariſtia in 
© Scotia, quod in pleriſque locis, impellente famis neceſſitate, multi carnibus equorum 
© et aliorum pecorum immundorum veſcebantur ;* Fordun, L. xii. c. 18. The Engliſh 
biſtorians mention a great dearth in England at that period; Trivet. continuatio, p. 8 


Foed. iii. 274. 
Foed. iii. 283. 


Ford. ili. 233. 


Foed. iii. 238. 


Barbour, 199. 
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for Bruce. It muſt have embarraſſed and retarded the motions of an 
army in that age, when magazines and the other reſources of modern 
war were unknown. 

Neither is it improbable that Bruce might have had ſecret wellwiſh- 
ers in the camp of the enemy, and have received intelligence from 
them of the diſcontents which prevailed among the Engliſh nobility, 
more eager to deſtroy Gaveſton, than to recover Scotland. 

Certain it 18, that, on his arrival at Berwick, Edward learned that 
many of his Engliſh ſubjects had ſupplied the Scots with proviſions, 
arms, and horſes. By proclamation, under the pains of forfeiture, he 
prohibited this abuſe. As England was not at that time a commercial 
nation, it may be conjedured, that the perſons who ſupplied their ene- 
mies with military ſtores, and expoſed their countrymen to the miſe- 
ries of war, were not ſo much actuated with the deſire of gain, as with 
the ſpirit of thwarting an odious adminiſtration. 

The King of Scots projected a winter invaſion of the ifle of Man *. 
He had partiſans in that quarter who infeſted the coaſts of England. 
Edward, however, took meaſures for repreſſing thoſe piratical incur- 
fons, and ſecured the iſland from invaſion. 


1311. 
About this time the caſtle of Linlithgow was ſurpriſed by the ſtra- 
tagem of a poor peaſant, one William Binnock, The Engliſh garriſon 
dreading 


* During the diſputed ſucceſſion, Sir William Montacute, ſaid to be deſcended from 
the antient Kings of Man, expelled the Scots. He mortgaged the iſland to Anthony 
Beck Biſhop of Durham. Edward I. granted it to the Biſhop for his life. On the 


death of that Biſhop, Edward II. beſtowed the iſland. on his favourite Gaveſton, and, 


after his demiſe, on Henry de Beaumont, with all the demeſn and royal juriſdic- 
tion thereto belonging; Camden, Britannia, p. 1060. At this time [1310], the Bi- 


ſhop of Durham had poſſcſſion and governed the iſland by his Stewart [Seneſcallus], 


Gilbert M*Afkil ; Foedera, T. iii. p. 238. 
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dfdading no enemy; kept a flight guard. Binnock engaged eight re- 


ſolute men in his enterpriſe. He concealed them it à load of hay; 
which he had been employed to drive into the caſtle. As ſobn as the 
gate was opened to let in the carriage, che Conſpirators ſprung from 
their concealment, maſtered the © SRNs and Ponent themſelves of the 
place.” $2. 3 

Robert diſmantled the caffle of Linlithgow, and dls / oi caſtles 
which hie won in the courſe of the war. This was one of the'fa- 
vourite maxims of his policy . He ſaw that the Englith, 'by means 
of caſtles judiciouſly placed, had maintained themſelves in Scotland, 
with little aid from their ſovereign. And, perhaps, he apprehended, 
that, when the country came to be ſettled in peace, the poſſefion of 
caſtles might render his own barons is leſs formidable to the crown, 


than the Engliſh garriſons had been to the nation. 
rhea, 


»The maxims Cor political teſtament] of Robert Bruce are Preſerved in old gcottim 
metre. See * * xii. c. to. They are- curious, and not difficult to be under: 
ſtood, ; | 
| q on fur ſuld be all Scottis weire _ 

© Be byll and moſſe thaimſelf to weire, 
Let wod for wallis be bow and ſpeire 
C That i innymeis do thaim na dreire $ | 
In ſtrait placis gar keip all ſtoire, 
© And byrn the planen land thaim befoire; 
G Thanen fall they paſs away in haiſt 
- © Quhen that they find naithing bot waiſt, 
With wyllis and waikenen of the nicht 
$8. And mekil} noyes maid on bycht, * 
| k Thanen fall they turnen with gret affrai, | 
As they were chaſit with ſwerd away. 

_ © This is the counſall and intent 

- Of gud King Robert's teſtament.“ 

Vol. II. E 
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1310. 
for Bruce. It muſt have embarraſſed and retarded the motions o- an 
army in that age, when magazines and the other refources of modern 
war were unknown. 

Neither 1s it improbable that Bruce might have had ſecret wellwiſh- 
ers in the camp of the enemy, and have received intelligence from 
them of the diſcontents which prevailed among the Engliſh nobility, 
more eager to deſtroy Gaveſton, than to recover Scotland. 

Certain it is, that, on his arrival at Berwick, Edward learned that 
many of his Engliſh ſubjects had ſupplied the Scots with proviſions, 
arms, and horſes. By proclamation, under the pains of forfeiture, he 
prohibited this abuſe. As England was not at that time a commercial 
nation, it may be conjeAured, that the perſons who ſupplied their ene- 
mies with military ſtores, and expoſed their countrymen to the miſe- 
ries of war, were not ſo much actuated with the deſire of gain, as with 


the ſpirit of thwarting an odious adminiſtration. 


The King of Scots projected a winter invaſion of the ifle of Man *. 
He had partiſans in that quarter who infeſted the coaſts of England. 
Edward, however, took meaſures for repreſſing thoſe piratical incur- 
ſions, and ſecured the iſland from invaſion, 


1311. 
About this time the caſtle of Linlithgow was ſurpriſed by the ſtra- 


tagem of a poor peaſant, one William Binnock. The Engliſh garriſon 
dreading 


* During the diſputed ſucceſſion, Sir William Montacute, ſaid to be deſcended from 
the antient Kings of Man, expelled the Scots. He mortgaged the iſland to Anthony 
Beck Biſhop of Durham. Edward I. granted it to the Biſhop for his life. On the 
death of that Biſhop, Edward II. beſtowed the iſland on his favourite Gaveſton, and, 
after his demiſe, on Henry de Beaumont, with all the demeſn and royal juriſdic- 
tion thereto belonging; Camden, Britannia, p. 1060. At this time [1310], the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham had poſſi ſion and governed the iſland by his dtewart ſSeneſcallus}, 


Gilbert M*Afkil ; Foedera, T. iii. p. 238. 
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dreading: no enemy; kept a flight guard. Binnock engaged eight re- 


ſolute men in his enterpriſe. He concealed them in a load of hay, 
which he had been employed to drive into the caſtle, As ſoon as the 
gate was opened to let in the carriage, the conſpirators ſprung from 
their concealment, maſtered the guard, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
place. | 
Robert diſmantled the caſtle of Linlithgow, and thi other caſtles 
which he won in the courſe of the war. This was one of the fa- 
vourite maxims of his policy “. He ſaw that the Engliſh, by means 
of caſtles judiciouſly placed, had maintained themſelves in Scotland, 
with little aid from their ſovereign. And, perhaps, he apprehended, 
that, when the country came to be ſettled in peace, the poſſeſſion of 
caſtles might render his own barons no leſs formidable to the crown, 
than the Engliſh garriſons had been to the nation. 
: Edward, 


* The maxims Cor political teſtament] of Robert Bruce are preſerved in old Scottiſh 
metre. See Fordun, * xii. c. to. They are curious, and not difficult to be under. 
ſtood. Se 
© On fut ſuld be all Scottis weire . 
© Be hyll and moſſe thaimſelf to weire, 
Let wod for wallis be bow and ſpeire 
© That innymeis do thaim na dreire; 
In ſtrait placis gar keip all ſtoire, 
© And byrn the planen land thaim befoire; 
© Thanen fall they paſs away in haiſt 
© Quhen that they find naithing bot waiſt, 
With wyllis and waikenen of the nicht 
© And mekill noyes maid on hycht, 
Thanen fall they turnen with gret affrai, 
As they were chaſit with ſwerd away. 
© This is the counſall and intent 
| Of gud King Robert's teſtament.“ 
Vol. II. E 
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Edward, projecting a ſecond expedition into Scotland, ordered his 
army to rendezvous at Rokeſburgh. This rendezvous, however, did 
not take place. 

Bruce had ſo well eſtabliſhed his authority throughout his own do- 
minians, that he now reſolved to invade England. He led his army 
into the biſhoprick of Durham, and ravaged the country with that 
cruelty and licentiouſneſs which difgrace the character of a brave 
man *. Yet it was not ſtrange, that, in a fierce age, one who had 
ſeen the ruin of his private fortunes, the captivity of his wife and only 
child, and the tortures and execution of his deareſt relations and tried 
friends, ſhould have thus ſatiated his revenge. He led back his army 
into Scotland, loaded with ſpoil. | 

At his return Bruce laid fiege to Perth. The conditions which he 
offered to the garriſon were ſcornfully rejected. After having lain 
before the town for ſix weeks, he raiſed the ſiege; but, in a few days, 
he provided ſcaling ladders, and, with a choſen body of infantry, ap- 
proached the works. The night was dark, and favoured his enter- 
priſe. The King himſelf carried a ladder, and was the foremoſt to 
enter the ditch f. There chanced to be preſent a French gentleman, 


who, 


Edward I. in a letter to the Pope, 1yth October 1311, Foedera, T. iii. p. 284. 
thus deſcribes the inroad of Bruce: © Robertus et ſui complices—Regnum noſtrum 
Angliae hoſtiliter ingreſh, in diverſis partibus Marchiae ejuſdem regni, et praecipuè in 
* Epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, rapinas, depraedationes, incendia, et homicidia perpetrarunt,, 
* actati vel ſexui innocenti, aut immunitati eccleſiaſticae libertatis, pro dolor] non 
* parcentes.” Fordun, L. xii, c. 18. relates the ſame event, although in another ſtyle : 
* Angliam intravit, ipſam devaſtando, praedas innumeras abducendo, et ingentem 
* ſtragem igne et ferro inferendo. Sicque Dei virtute gens Anglorum perfida, quae mul- 
* tos injuſtè ſpalia verat et cruciaverat, jam juſto Dei judicis diris ſubjicitur flagellis.* 


I Barbour ſays, p. 182. that when the King paſſed the ditch at Perth, in order to 
ſcale the walls, the water flood to his throat, This ſhews that Bruce was not of a ſta- 


ture 
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who, when he ſaw the King paſs on, exclaimed, * What ſhall we 
* ſay of our French Lords, who ſpend their days in good cheer and 
« jollity, while ſo worthy a knight hazards his life to win a miſerable 
* hamlet ? Saying this, with the gay valour which has always diſtin- 
guiſhed the French nobility, he threw himſelf into the water, followed 
the King, and ſhared his danger and his glory. The Scots, animated 
by the example of their Prince, ſcaled the walls T. The town was ta- 


—— 


ken, 


ture beyond that of other men. If he had been much taller than his ſoldiers, the was 
ter which flood to his throat muſt have drowned them. 


The words of Barbour, p. 182. are theſe: 
© That time was in his company 
© A knight of France, wight and hardy, 
© And when he in the water ſaw 
© The King paſs ſo, and with him ta 
© His ladder unabaſedly, | 
© He ſained him for the ferly, 
© And ſaid, O Lord! what ſhall we ſay 
© Of our Lordis of France, that ay 
© With good morſels farces their paunch, 
© And will but eat and drink and daunce, 
When ſik a knight, and ſo worthy 
© As this, through his great chevalry, 
© Into ſik peril has him ſet 
© To win a wretched hamilet ?? 


+ Barbour ſays, That the King was the ſecond man that took the wall, This little 
circumſtance adds much to the credibility of Barbour's narrative. A writer of ro- 
mance would have repreſented the King as the t. From the manner in which Bar- 
bour relates the ſtory, it ſeems probable, that the gallant Frenchman firſt entered the 
town. I could not, however, venture to affirm this, though it would have adorned 
the narrative. One William Oliphant commanded in Perth at this time; Fordun, 
L. xii. c. 18. It is not certain whether he was the ſame perſon who ſo reſolutely defend- 
ed Stirling caſtle againſt Edward I, This much is certain, that Oliphant, the gover- 


nour 
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ken, plundered, and burnt, and the works levelled, [8th January 
r3ti-12] 

Feed. iii. 300. Edward again attempted to make a truce with the Scots. For this 
purpoſe he gave ample powers to David Earl of Athole, and five o- 
thers, [at Berwick 26th January 1371-12.] 

Feed. iii. 303 At this time, his mode of policy was to attach to his intereſt thoſe 
among the Scots nobility who had hitherto favoured the cauſe of Eng- 
land. With this view he. granted two manors to the Earl of Athole, 
[8th February 1311-12]. 

Feed. iii. 3oz. William Sinclair, Biſhop- elect of Dunkeld, had been the enemy of 
England, and on that account Edward had oppoſed his election. Ed- 
ward now ſolicited the Pope in his favour. This he did at the requeſt 
of Henry de St Clair, the Biſhop's brother, who had continued faith- 
ful to the Engliſh intereſt, [8th February 1311-12]. 


1312. 

e, = 313. The King of Scots invaded England, burnt great part of the city 
” of Durham, and threatened to beſiege Berwick. Edward fixed his 
reſidence there, to repreſs the incurſions of the Scots, as he pretended ; 
but, in truth, becauſe he dreaded the machinations of his own barons, 

and judged himſelf inſecure in the ſouth, 
Ford. xii, 19. In the courſe of this year, the King of Scots aſſaulted and took the 
caſtles of Butel , Dumfries, and Dalſw inton, with many other fortreſ- 


ſes. 
The 


nour of Stirling caſtle was ſet at liberty by Edward II. on finding ſureties for his fide- 
lity to England; [24th May 1308] Foedera, T. iii. p. 82. At the fame time, and on 
like conditions, the Earl of Strathern was ſet at liberty; Bid. Barbour mentions the 
Farl of Strathern as being with the Engliſh garriſon at Perth when the town was 
ſtormed. He adds, that the Ears fon fought under the banners of the King of Scots, 
and made his father a priſoner, p. 183. 


* Fordun, L. xii. c. 19. calls it * caſtrum de Betha, or * de Buthe.“ I imagine that 
ſome 
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The caſtle of Rokeſburgh, A poſt of the utmoſt importance, had Ford xii. 19. 
been committed by Edward to the charge of Gillemin de Fiennes, e 
knight of Burgundy. While the Engliſh garriſon was revelling on the L d. 346. 
eve of Lent , Douglas ſcaled the caftle. Simon of Leadhouſe, Who 
had conſtructed the fcaling-ladders, was the firſt to mount the wall. 
The garriſon retreated into the inner tower. De Fiennes received a 
mortal wound, and his ſoldiers capitulated, [6th and 7th March 
1312-13. 
Randolph having been received into favour by his uncle the King 
of Scots, eminently diſtinguiſhed himfelf in the common cauſe. Bar- 
bour, who probably had feen Randolph, thus deſcribes him: He was Barbour, 2045 
of comely ſtature, broad viſaged, and of a countenance fair and plea- 
* ſant; the friend of brave men, loyal, juſt, and munificent.“ Barbour 
adds, That he was jovial and amorous, and altogether made up of 
© yirtne *.“ 
The caſtle of Edinburgh had for governor, Piers Leland, a knight Elin f. 546. | 
of Gaſcony. Randolph blockaded it ſo cloſely, that all communication Barbour, 205. 
with the adjacent country was cut off. The garriſon, ſuſpecting the 
fidelity 


ſome caſtle in Galloway is here meant, rather than Rothſay in the iſland of Bute; 
probably the eaſtle of Butel in Galloway, belonging to the Balliol family. 

* Boece's deſcription of the revels of Shrove-Tueſday is lively and judicious; © quum 
omnes homines, metu abſtinentiae inſtantis, vino libidinibuſque indulgent ;* L. xiv, 
fol. 301 a. 


+ The words of Barbour, p- 204. are theſe: 
In company ſolacious 
And thecewith blyth and amorous— 
And if that I the footh fall tay, 
© He was fulfilled cf bountie 
© Als of virtucs all made was he.“ 


This portrait, drawn by a grave eccleſiaſtic, is of a mow ſtyle, yet it has great 
appearance of truth, 
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fidelity of Leland, thruſt him into a dungeon, and choſe another com- 
mander in his ſtead, 


Barbour,211. Matters were in this ſtate, when one William Frank preſented 
DN himſelf to Randolph, and offered to ſhew him how the walls of the 
caſtle might be ſcaled. This man, while young, had reſided in the 
caſtle, and having an amorous intrigue in the neighbourhood, had 
been wont to deſcend the wall during the night, by means of a ladder 
of ropes, and through a ſteep and intricate path to arrive at the foot 
of the rock. The road, although amidſt perilous precipices, had be- 
come familiar to him, and he ſtill retained a perfect remembrance of 
it. Randolph, with thirty men, undertook the enterpriſe of ſcaling 
the caſtle at midnight. Frank was their guide, and the firſt who a- 
ſcended the ſcaling ladder . Before the whole party could reach the 
ſummit of the wall, an alarm was given, the garriſon ran to arms, 
and a deſperate combat enſued; but their governor having been ſlain, 
the Engliſh yielded, [14th March, 1312-13.] 
Barkeur,219. Leland 7, the former governor, being releaſed from his impriſon- 
Lelan. ii 546. ment, entered into the ſervice of the Scottiſh nation. 


1313. 

Ford. iii. 404. The number of Bruce's partiſans increaſed with his ſucceſſes. The 
i Earl of Athole, who had lately obtained a grant of lands from the 
| King of England, revolted to the Scots. : 


| 
Through 


* Sir Andrew Gray followed him : Randolph himſelf was the third that mounted 
the ladder; Barbour, p. 215. 


+ Barbour calls him Piers Lombard. But Leland, the antiquary, has preſerved his 
name, Culefanea, vol. ii. p. 546. On the margin he gives him the appellation of 
Petrus Lelandius, Vicount of Edinburgh, and adds, that Brus, after, ſurmiſed treaſon 


© upon hym, becauſe he thought that he had an Engliſh hart, and made him to be 
© hangit and drawen.“ 
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Through the mediation of France, the conferences for a truce with Feed iii. 411. 
the Scots were renewed, [17th May, 1313.] 

This, however, did not retard the military enterpriſes of the Scots. Feed. iii. 416, 
They invaded Cumberland, and waſted the country. The people of 
Cumberland demanded ſuccour from Edward. He being juſt about 
to depart into France, extolled their fidelity, and deſired them to de- 
fend themſelves until his return, [23d May.] 


The invaſion of Cumberland appears to have been only a feint to 2 * 
conceal the deſigns of Bruce againſt the iſle of Man. He landed there, tannia, 1057. 
overcame the governor *, took the caſtle of Ruſſin, and ſubdued at 
country, [11th June.] 

Edward, on his return to England, found that many of his nobles Feed. iti. 422. 
had refuſed to give their attendance in a parliament ſummoned to meet 425. 433- 
at London. In order to raiſe troops for reſiſting the Scots, who ſtill 
threatened the Engliſh borders, Edward endeavoured to borrow money 
from the clergy, and he again ſummoned his parliament to meet. The 
Earl of Lancaſter, and other diſcontented lords, appointed a muſter of 
their forces under the leſs offenſive appellation of a fourneament. The 
King, by repeated proclamations, prohibited that aſſembly. Never- 
theleſs, Lancaſter and his aſſociates, in contempt of the royal authori- 
ty, repaired to the tourneament, and refuſed to concert meaſures for 
oppoling the common enemy. An inquiry into the cauſes of this 
obſtinate difregard of the national intereſt would be a matter of long 
inveſtigation, and is foreign to the ſubject of theſe annals. 


Such of the Scots as ſtill remained faithful to England, deputed Fa. iii. 458. 
Patrick 


® In the Chronicle of Man ſubjoĩned to Camden, Britannia, p. 1057. this perſon is 
called Dingawy Douill In the Annals of Ireland, 16. ad an. 1313, he is called ts 


Lord Donegan Odowill, If he was a Galwegian, I imagine him to have been that 


Duncan M*Dowal who defeated and made priſoners the two brothers of the King of 
Scots, near Lochryan, in 1 306. 


Barbour, 220. 


Barbour, 221. 


For. xii. 20. 
Feed. iii. 482 


Barbour, 222. 


Feed. iii. 463+ 


478. 


Foed. iii. 463. 


481. 482. 
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Patrick EKarb of March, and Adam de Gordon, to lay their miſerable 
ſtate before Edward, both from the increaſing power oß Bruce, and 
from the oppreſſion. which they ſuffered under the government of the 
Engliſh miniſters. Edward beſtowed high encomiums on their faith- | 
fulneſs and conſtancy ; required them to perſevere in their duty; pro- 
miſed to lead an army to their relief; and aſſured them that he would 
redreſs all their grievances, [28th November.] 

Meanwhile the Scottiſh arms proſpered. Edward Bruce made him- 
ſelf maſter of the caſtles of Rutherglen and Dundee, and laid ſiege to 
the caſtle of Stirling. Philip de Moubray, the governor, ottered to 
ſurrender, if he was not relieved on the feaſt of St John the Baptiſt, 
[24th June.] in the following year: To this offer, Edward Bruce, 
without conſulting his brother, agreed. 

The King of Scots was highly diſpleaſed at this raſh treaty. By it 
the military operations were interrupted, and a long interval allowed 
to the Engliſh for aſſembling their utmoſt force ; while, at the tame 


time, the Scots were reduced to the neceſſity either of railing the liege 


with diſhonour, or of hazarding the kingdom on the event o! a lingle 
battle. Robert, however, conſented to the treaty, and relolved to meet 
the Engliſh by the appointed day. 


1314. 

Immenſe were the preparations made by Edward for relieving the 
caſtle of Stirling. They were ſuitable to the power and reſources of 
a mighty people on an occaſion ſo important. 

Edward ordered ſhips to be aſſembled for invading Scotland; in- 
vited to his aid Eth O'Connor, chief of the Iriſh of Connaught, and 
twenty-ſix other Iriſh chiefs ; ſummoned his Engliſh ſubjects in Ire- 
land to attend his ſtandard, and put both them and the Iriſh auxilia- 
ries under the command of the Earl of Ulſter, [26th March.] 

After having ſummoned his barons to meet him in arms at Ber- 
wick on the 11th of June, he iſſued a proclamation, requiring about 


22,000 
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22000 foot ſoldiets from different counties in England and Wales, 
to rendezvous at Werk *. 


The 


The writ addreſſed to the ſheriff of Yorkſhire may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſtyle 
uſed at that time. Rex vicecomiti Eborum, ſalutem: Cum pro expeditione guerrae 
© noſtrae Scotiae, quatuor millia hominum in comitatu tuo eligi, et ad nos ad partes 
© Scotiae duci mandaverimus, ita quod eſſent ad nos ibidem ad dies jam tranſactos; 
© ac jam intelleximus, quod Scoti inimici et rebelles noſtri nituntur, quantum poſſunt, 
© ſe in magna multitudine peditum; in locis fortibus et moroſis, ubi equitibus difficilis 

+ patebit acceſſus, ad invicem congregare inter, nos et caſtrum noſtrum de Stryvelin, 
* ut fic reſcuſſum ejuſdem calle quem citra feſtum nativitatis Beati Fohannis Baptiftae 
© proximum futurum, juxta conditionem, cum diftis inimicis noftris per conſtabularium | 
* difti caſtfi initam, ſub poena amiſſionis ej uſdem, facere oportebit, et quem, divini opi- 
«© tulante olementia, citra feſtum dictum facere proponimus, pro viribus impedirent ;** 
Poedera, T. iii. p. 48r. An eminent hiſtorian ſays, * That the army of Edward, which, 
© according to the Scots writers, amounted to an hundred thouſand men, was pro- 
© bably much inferior. to that number; Hume, Hiſtory. of England, vol. ii. p. 13 [38 
In proof of this, he obſerves, that. © we find in Rymer, T. iii. p. 481. a liſt of all the 
© infaritry aſſembled from all part of England and Wales, and they are only 21,40.“ 
It is ſtrange that the author ſhould have ſo widely miſtaken the ſenſe of the record. In 
Rymer there is not a liſt of all the infantty aſſembled from all parts of England and 
Wales, but merely an order to the ſheriffs of twelve counties, to two Earls, and to fix 
or ſeven Barons, requiring them to furniſh certain quotas of infantry. The counties 
mentioned are Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, Dutham, Lancaſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Lincoln - 
ſtire, Northumberland, Nottinghamſhire, Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, 
and Yorkſhire. 

A writ, indeed, was directed to the Earl of Glouceſter and Hertford, and another 
to the Earl of Hereford and Eſſex; but thoſe writs reſpected the particular - eſtates be · 
longing to the two Earls, and not the counties under their adminiſtration. 

The writs publiſhed by Rymer relate not to the ſouthern or weſtern counties of 
England. It is not probable that Edward would have invited the aid of 27 Iriſh chiefs, 
and yet have neglected to require the aſſiſtance of the moſt populous parts of his own 
dominions. If we take into the account the Iriſh, and the Engliſh fubjeQts reſiding in 
France, and if we ſuppoſe that all the counties and all the barons in England furniſhed 
their quotas in equal proportion, we ſhall have no difficulty in pronouncing, that the 
numbers of the Engliſh army, as related by. our hiſtorians, are within the limits of 
probability. 


Vol. II. | FE 


Barbour, 229. 


Barbour, 232. 
Tb. de la More, 
ap. Camden, 


594 
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The King of Scots appointed a general rendezvous of his forces at 
the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling. Their number ſome- 
what exceeded thirty thouſand. There were alſo upwards of fifteen 
thouſand, an unarmed and undiſciplined rabble, who followed the 
camp, according to the mode of thoſe times. | 
The King determined to wait the Engliſh in a field which had 
Stirling on the left, and the brook of Bannock on the right“. What 
he moſt dreaded was the ſtrength and multitude of the Engliſh caval- 
ry. The banks of the brook were ſteep in many places, and the 
ground between it and Stirling was partly covered with wood. The 
place, therefore, was well adapted for oppoſing and embarraſſing the 
operations of horſemen. The King commanded many pits to be dug in 
every quarter where cavalry could have acceſs. Theſe pits were of a 
foot in breadth, and between two and three feet deep. Some flight 
bruſhwood was laid over them, and they were carefully covered with 
ſod, ſo as not to be perceptible by a raſh and impetuous enemy. Bar- 
bour deſcribes their conſtruction in a lively manner: They might be 
* likened,” ſays he, to a honeycomb,* This implies that there were 
many rows of them with narrow intervals f. 


By 


probability. Edward himſelf ſays, and it is a circumſtance which merits attention, 
that he had ſummoned to the rendezvous all who owed military ſervice ; [totum ſerviti- 
um noſtrum, ] Foedera, T. iii. p. 478. 


* The author of the hiſtory of Stirling ſhire is poſitively certain that the King of 
Scots drew up his army, having its front to the ſouth, and with Stirling on the rear. 
After having examined the ground, I am as poſitively certain, that Barbour, whom I 
follow, has juſtly deſcribed the poſition of the Scots in that memorable day. Their 
front appears to have extended from the brook called Banockburn to the neighbour- 
hood of St Ninians, pretty nearly upon the line of the preſent turnpike road from Stir- 
ling towards Kilſyth. The ſtone in which Bruce is reported to have fixed his ſtan- 
dard is ſtill to be ſecn.—The partiſans of the other hypotheſis will do well to point out 
what was Randolph's poſt, and how he came to be engaged with Clifford. 


+ The deſcription given by Barbour ſhews, that Buchanan had a very imperfect no- 
| tion 
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By this diſpoſition the King expoſed his left flank to the ne 
of Stirling; but the inconſiderable number of ſoldiers in that garriſon 
could not have greatly annoyed the Scots. Beſides, Moubray the go- 
vernor had conſented to a truce, and, if he had aſſailed the Scots be- 
fore the fate of the caſtle was determined by battle, he would have 
been deemed a falſe knight. In thoſe days, the point of honour was 
the only tie which bound men; for diſpenſations and abſolutione had 
effaced the reverence of oaths, 
Edward proceeded triumphantly on his march for the relief of Barbour, 227. 
Stirling caſtle *. | 
On the 23d June, the alarm came to the Scottiſh camp, that Ed- Barbour, 233. 
ward was approaching. 
The King of Scots reſolved that his troops ſhould fight on foot. Barber, 237- 
He drew them up after this manner. He gave the command of the 
center to Douglas, and to Walter the young Stewart of Scotland; of 
the right wing to Edward Bruce, and of the left to Randolph; he 
himſelf took charge of the referve, compoſed of the men of Argyle, 
the iflanders, and his own vaſlals of Carrick. In a valley to the rear r, 


he 


tion of the artifice employed by Bruce. His words are: Bruſſius—in locis aequiori- 
bus ſoſſas pracaltas duxit, in quibus palos acutos ita infixit, ut ſupernè integumen- 
© tum e levi ceſpite fraudem celaret : Murices autem ferreos, ubi commodum videba- 
© tur, ſpargi juſſit; L viii. p. 145. Barbour ſpeaks not of the calthrops which Bu- 
chanan mentions ; but it is poſſible that they alſo may have been uſed. 
Barbour, p. 227. deſcribes this march with an elegance not unworthy of Chaucer. 
Then Sol was bright, and ſhining clear, 
© And armours that bright burniſhed were 
*« Sablonyt with the ſun its beam 
That all the land ſeemed in a laam, 
Banners right fairly flawinand 
© And penſcls to the wind wavand.? 
+ According to the report of the country, to the weſt of a riſing ground, called 
Gilles hill; and, indeed, there appears uot apy other place in that neighbourhood 
which correſponds with the account given by Barbour. 


F 2 


Barbour, 238. 


c. 


Barbour, 240. 
Trivet contin. 


14. 
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he placed the baggage af the army, and all the numerous and uſeleſs 
attendants on the camp. 

He enjoined Randolph to be vigilant in preventing any advanced 
parties of the Engliſh from throwing ſuccours into the caſlle of Stix- 
ling. 

Eight hundred horſemen, commanded by Sir Robert Clifford, were 
detached from the Engliſh army ; they made a circuit by the low 
grounds to the eaſt, and approached the caſtle. The King perceived 
their motions, and coming up to Randolph, angrily exclaimed, 
* Thoughtleſs man *] you have ſuffered the enemy to paſs.” Randolph 
haſted to repair his fault, or periſh. As he advanced, the Engliſh ca- 
valry wheeled to attack him. Randolph drew up his troops in a cir- 
cular form, with their ſpears reſting on the ground, and protended on 
every ſide f. At the firſt onſet Sir William Daynecourt, an Engliſh 

commander 
The words of Barbour, p. 239. are : 
For the King had ſaid him rudely, 
That a roſe of his chapilet 
as fallen, for where he was ſet 
To keep the way, theſe men were paſt.” 


The phraſe,'* a roſe has fallen from your chapilet, is obſcure. I i imagine that roſe 
implies the large bead in a roſary or-chaplet, for-diſtinguiſhing a Pater nofier from an 


dave Maria in the numeration of prayers. Hence, to ſay, that a roſe has fallen from 


© a perion's chaplet,” means, literally, that he has been careleſs in his devotions, and 
has omitted part of the prayers which, he ought to have repeated; and, by metonymy, 
that he has neglected any charge committed to him. He was ſet to keep the way,” 
means, he had the charge of guarding that paſſage :* Hence we may learn, that Ran- 
dolph commanded the left wing. That circumſtance is not n expreſſed by Bar- 
bour. 


+ 80 J underſtand the words of Berker, P- 240. 
det your ſpears you before, 
© And back to back ſet all your rout, 
© And all the ſpears their points out; 
So gate us beſt defend may we, 
© Enviconed with them if we be. 
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dommander of diſtinguifhed valour, was ſtain, The enemy, far fupe- 
rior in numbers to Randolph, environed him, aud preſſed hard on his 
little band. Douglas ſaw his jeopardy, and requeſted the King's per- 
miſſion to go and fuceour him. You ſhall not move from your 
ground, cried the King; let Randolph extricate himſelf as he beſt 
may. 1 will not alter my order of batile, and loſe the advantage of 
my poſition,” + In truth,” rephed Douglas, I cannot ſtand by and ſce 
© Randolph perith ; and therefore; with your leave, | muft aid him,” 
The King, unwillingly, conſented ; and Douglas flew to the aſſiſtance 
of his friend. While approaching, he perceived that the Engliſh were 
falling into diſorder, and that the perſeverance of Kandolph had pre- 
vailed over their impetuous courage. * Halt,” cried Douglas, © thoſe brave 
men have repulſed the RENT 1 let us not diminith their glory, by 
< ſharing it. | 

Meanwhile the 3 of the Engliſh army appeared. The King 
of Scots was then in the front of the line, meanly mounted, having a 
battle-ax in his hand, and a crown above his helmet, as was the man- 
ner in thoſe times. Henry de Bohun, an Engliſh Knight, armed at all 
points, rode forward to encounter him. The King met him in ſingle 
combat ; and, with his battle-ax, cleft the ſcull of Bohun, and laid 
him dead at his feet“. The Engliſh vanguard retreated in coafu- 
ſion. 

Monday the 24th of June 1314, at break of day |, the Engliſh 
army moved on to the attack. 

The 


In Scala Chron. ap. Leland, Collectanea, T. ii. p. 546. it is ſaid, * Bruſe, with 
© his owne hands, killed Pers Monfort, an Engliſh knight, in the woodes by Strivelin. 
I obſerve that Pers Monfort is not mentioned in the liſt of the flain ; Trivet, contin. 
p- 14. but that Henry de Bohun is. Barbour relates, that the Scottiſh leaders blamed 
the King for his temerity in encountering, Bohun. The King, .conſcious of his error, 
changed the diſcourſe, and ſaid, © I have broke my good battle-ax; p. 246. 


+ Tann de la More ſays, edit. Camden, p. 594. That the > Engliſh ſpent the night 
| before 


lan. ii. 546. 
Valſing. 105. 


Barbour, 257. 


Barbour, 227. 
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The van, conſiſting of the archers and lancemen, was commanded 
by Gilbert de Clare Earl of Glouceſter, nephew of the Engliſh King, 
and Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, conſtable of England “. 

The ground was ſo narrow, that the reſt of the Engliſh army had 
not ſpace ſufficient to extend itſelf, It appeared to the Scots as com- 
poſing one great compact body f. 

Edward, in perſon, brought up the main body. Aymer de Val- 
lence, Earl of Pembroke, and Sir Giles d' Argentine, two experienced 
commanders, attended him 4. 

. Maurice 


before the battle in drunkenneſs and riot :? © Vidifſes prima nocte Anglos haud Anglico 
more vino madentes, crapulam eructantes, Waſſaile et drinkhaile plus ſolito intonan- 
C tes. 


* The Earls of Lancaſter, Warenne, Warwick, and Arundel, were abſent from the 
Engliſh army. They pretended that Edward had failed in performing certain condi- 
tions promiſed to them. MWalſingham, p. 104. 


+ Barbour, p- 257. ſays, 


6 In a ſbiltrum, 


© It ſeemed they were all and ſome, 
© Outtane the waward allenarly, 
That right with a great company 
© By themſelves arrayed were.” 

In another paſſage, p. 260. he ſays, that the Engliſh had nine battles, or large bo- 
dies. Walſingham, p. 105. ſays, * Duces Anglorum pedites cum arcubus atque lan- 
* ceis, in prima componunt acie, equites diverſis alis retro conſtituunt.“ It would ſeem 
that the intervals between the different bodies of infantry were ſmall, 


+ © His own battle ordained he, 
And who ſhould at his bridle be? 
Sir Giles de Argentine he ſet 
© Upon a halt his renzie to get, 
And of Vallange Sir Aymery 
On the other half, that was worthy, 
© For in their ſovereign bountie | 
Out o'er the lave aſſied he.“ Barbour, p. 227. 


Thoma; 
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Maurice Abbot of Inchaffray, * himſelf on an eminence, cele- Ferd. xii. 2t. 
brated maſs in ſight of the Scottiſh army. He then paſſed along 
the front, barefooted, and bearing a crucifix in his hands, and exhort- 
ed the Scots in few and forcible words, to combat for their rights and 
their liberty. The Scots kneeled down. They yield,“ cried Edward; 
* See, they implore mercy.? They do, anſwered Ingelram de Umfra- Barbour, 2 58. 
ville, but not ours. On that field they will be victorious, or die.” 

The two armies, exaſperated by mutual animoſities, engaged. The Barbour, 2 59. 

conflict was long and bloody. The King of Scots, perceiving that his 
troops were grievouſly annoyed by the Engliſh archers, ordered Sir 
Robert Keith, the Marſhall, with a few armed horſemen, to make a 
circuit by the right, and attack the archers in flank. The archers 
having no weapons, were inſtantly overthrown, and falling back, 
ſpread diſorder throughout the army“. The King of Scots advanced ang. 105. 
with the reſerve T. The young and gallant Earl of Glouceſter at- 


tempted 


Thomas de la More admits that Edward was in the third body ; but, he adds, that 


he was accompanied by Biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics, and by that cowardly bird of 
prey, H. le Deſpencer, * vecors ille milvus, p. 594. 


It is generally ſuppoſed that the Engliſh | horſemen were entangled in the ſnare 
which Bruce had laid for them. But Barbour makes no mention of that circumſtance, 
although he minutely deſcribes the nature of Bruce's ſtratagem. If I miſtake not, the 
movement executed by Sir Robert Keith was deciſive of the battle. The Engliſh had 
crowded their whole infantry into the van, or firſt line, and, confiding in their un- 


wieldy numbers, had not fereſeen the danger of being taken in flank by a few men at 
arms, 


+ It would ſeem, from ſome expreſſions in Barbour, p. 267. that the King of Scots 
brought up the reſerve to the right of his army. 'This ſhows that there had been a great 
flaughter of the Scots, by which, in that circumſcribed ground, there was place left for 
the reſerve to fall into the line. The words of Barbour are, 

| When this was ſaid, they held their way, 
And on one field aſſembled they. 


« All 


Barbour, 272. 
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tempted to rally the fugitives, but was unhorſed, and hewen to pieces 
—the confuſion became univerſal. At that moment the numerous: 
attendants on the Seottiſh camp, prompted by curiofity, or eager for 
plunder, iſſued from their retirement in the rear. It ſeemed as if 
freſh troops had arrived in aid of the Scots. The Englith fled with 
precipitation on every ſide. Many crowded to ſeek relief among the 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling caſtle ; and many ruſhed. into 
the river and were drowned. 

Pembroke and Sir Giles d' Argentine had attended on Edward du- 
ring the action. When Pembroke faw that the battle was irretrievably 
loſt, he conſtrained Edward to quit the field. It is not my wont to 
© fly,” ſaid d'Argentine, renowned for his proweſs in the Saracen wars; 
then ſpurring on his horſe, and crying out, An Argentine, he ruſh- 
ed into the battle and met death T. 


Douglas, 


e All their four battles, with that weir 
© Fightand in a front haillily.“ 
2 in this place, as in others, is, in modern language, not a but one. 


* 7h. de la More, ap. Camden, p. 594. fays, That the Scots would have ſaved the 
Earl of Glouceſter, had they known him, but that, on that day, he had neglected to put 
on * togam propriae armaturae, that is, the upper garment on which his arms were 
depicted, or his coat armorial. 


I know little of this ſingular perfonage: In Scotland his renown was great. Ac- 
cording to the vulgar opinion, the three moſt eminent worthies of that age were, the 
Emperor Henry of Luxemburg, Robert Bruce, and Sir Giles d Argentine; Fordun, 
L. xiii. c. 16. in Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. ii. p. 547- it is ſaid, © Giles de Argentine, 
© a (toute warrior, and late cum from the wertes of Henry Luſenburg Emperor, - ſaid, 
that he was not wont to fly, and ſo returnit to the Engliſche boſt, and was ſlayne.“ 
It is reported, that, in the wars of Paleſtine, he thrice encountered the Saracens, and 
in each encounter flew two of their warriors; It was no mighty feat,” ſaid he, for 
© one Chriſtian knight to overcome and ſlay two Pagan dogs;' Fordun, L. xii. c. 16. 
Baſton the Carmelite, ap. Foraun, L. xii. c. 22, thus ſpeaks: 


6 Nobilis 
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Douglas, with ſixty horſemen, purſued the Engliſh King on the 
ſpur. At the Torwood he met Sir Laurence Abernethy, who was 


Barbour, 23d. 


haſting with twenty horlemen to the Engliſh rendezvous. Abernethy 


abandoned the cauſe of the vanquiſhed, and joined with Douglas in 
the purſuit. Edward rode on without halting to Linlithgow. Scarce- 


ly had he refreſhed himſelf there, when the alarm came that the Scots | 


were approaching. Edward again fled. Douglas and Abernethy preſ- 


ſed hard upon him, and allowed him not a moment of reſpite T. Ed- 


ward at length reached Dunbar, a place diſtant more than fixty miles 
from the field of battle. The Earl of March opened the gates of that 
caſtle to Edward, protected him trom his Fine and conveyed him 
by ſea into England f. 

Such 


Nobilis Argenten, pugil inclyte, dulcis Egidi, 

© Vix ſcietam mentem, cum te ſuccumbere vidi. 
The firſt line mentions the three chief requiſites of a true knight, noble birth, va- 
lour, and courteouſneſs. Few Leonin couplets can be produced that have ſo much 
ſentiment. I wiſh that | could have collected more ample 'memorials concerning a 
character altogether different from modern manners. Sir Giles d'Argentine was a 
hero of romance in real life. 


* Barbour deſcribes the conſtancy of the chace in a lively manner, but which I chuſe 


to expreſs in Latin, Scoti pettinacius inſtabant, ita quidem ut ne vel mingendi locus | 


© hoſtibus concederetur ;* p. 282. 


+ © Counte Patrik of Marche ful gentely reſeivid King Edward into his caſte] of 
© Dunbar, and thens the King cam by water to Berwick ;* Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. 
ii. p. 547. Th. de la Mere, p. 594. relates a circumſtance which is characteriſtical: 
Hic non equi velocitas, non hominum induſtria Regem ab inimicis liberavit; ſed Ma- 
© ter Dei quam Rex invocavit. Cui Rex et filio ſuo vovit, fi ſalvus evafiſſet, ſe erec- 
©* turumpauperibus ejus Carmelitis manſionem, in Matris Dei titulo inſignitam, pro 
* 24 fratribus Theologiae ſtudio deputatis, quod et poſtea fecit Oxonii et expenſis di- 
© tavit, diſſuadente Spenſero,” To this vow of Edward II Oriel college in Oxford, 
where Sir Walter Rawleigh was educated, owes its eſtabliſhment z Antig. Oxon, T. ii 
p- 103. 

Vol. II. 6 


Lelan. ii. 547. 
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Harbour, 278. Such was the event of the battle of Bannockburn “; an action 


Triv. contin. 


glorious in its circumſiances, and of deciſive moment. 
On the fide of the Scots, no perſons of note were ſlain, except Sir 
William Vipont, and the favourite of Edward Bruce, Sir Walter Roſs. 
When Edward Bruce heard of his death, he paſhonately exclaimed, 
Oh that this day's work were undone, ſo Roſs had not died f.“ 


But the loſs of the Engliſh was exceedingly great. Of barons and 


14. : 
Walſing. 165, bannerets, there were ſlain twenty-ſeven, and twenty-two made pri- 


ſoners. 


*The Engliſh call it the battle of Bannokmoor; Walſingham, p. 105. or, of Stir- 
ling; Murimuth, p. 46. Leland. T. ii- p. 546. 
+ Barbour, p. 278. Thus relates the incident. 

That he ſaid, making evil cheir 

That him were levir that journey were 

© Undone, than he ſo dead had been. 

© OQuttaken him, men has not ſeen 

Where he for any man made meaning, 

And the cauſe was of his loving 

That he to his ſiſter per amours 

© Loved,* &. 
Barbour, ib. relates a ſingular incident, which, according to his account, is connected 
with the friendſhip of Edward Bruce and Sir Walter Roſs. Bruce had married Iſabella 
the ſiſter of David de Strathbogie Earl of Athole; he flighted her, and engaged in an 
unlawful intercourſe with the ſiſter of Sir Walter Roſs. Athole brooked not this af. 
front, and reſolved to revenge his private wrongs, although at the hazard of the ſtate. 
While the two armies were about to engage, he aſſaulted the King's head quarters at 
the abbey of Cambuſkenneth, and flew the guard, with Sir William Keith its comman- 
der. Barbour adds, That for this baſe deed he forfeited. I know not what judgment 
to form of this ſtory. It is certain that the Earl of Athole returned to the ſervice of 
England, Foeder:, T. iii. p. 644 Can. 13171 And it is equally certain, that ſentence 
of forſeiture was pronounced againſt him in parliament, 1323. Per judicium in par- 
© liamento noſtro tento apud Cambuſkynet, de conſenſu totius cleri et papuli editum, in 
© feſto Sancti Jacobi apoſtoli, anno 1323; Chart. Dunferm. T. ii. fol. 24. It is ſtrange 
that puniſhment ſhould have been delayed, until 1323, of an offence ſo atrocious, ſaid 
to have been committed in 1314. 
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ſoners. Of knights there were ſlain forty-two, and ſixty made pri- 
ſoners . The Engliſh hiſtorians mention as the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
among the ſlain, the Earl of Glouceſter, Sir Giles d'Argentine, Robert 
Clifford, Payen Tybetot, William le Mareſhal, and the Seneſhal of 
England Edmund de Mauley. Of eſquires there fell ſeven hundred Þ ; 
the number of common men killed or made priſoners is not related 
with any certainty. | 
The Welſhmen who ſerved in the Engliſh army were ſcattered over 
the country, and miſerably butchered by the Scottiſh peaſants. 

The Engliſh who had ſought refuge among the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling caſtle, ſurrendered at diſcretion. Moubray the 
governcr perforined the conditions of his capitulation, yielded up the 
callle, and entered into the ſervice of the King of Scots. 

The privy-ſeal of the Engliſh King fell into the hands of the ene- 


my 4. 
The 


* In Trivet, Contin. p. 14. there is a liſt of ſome of them. From the ſpecimen 
there given, it may be preſumed, that, if the liſt were compleat, moſt of the antient 
Engliſh families would find the names of their predeceſſors among the lain, or among 
the priſoners, at Bannockburn. | 


+ © Scutiferorum ſeptingentorum; Walſingham, p. 105. As to the meaning of the 
word Eſquire, it is ſaid by Spelman Gloſſ. p. 508. * Scutifer, nobilitatis, ſcil. appellatio 
apud Anglos penultima, hoc eſt, inter equitem et generoſum ;* i. e. A fquire is 
© that rank which is below that of a knight, and above that of a gentleman.” This 
deſcription is not ſatisfactory; it has a modern look. | 


t © Dominus Rogerus de Northburgh, cuſtos Domini Regis targiae, ab eo ibidem 


ablatae, una cum Dominis Rogero de Wikenſelde et Thoma de Switone, dicti Domini 
© Rogeti clericis, pariter detinebantur ibidem, ob quod Dominus Rex citd poſtea fieri 


© fecit ſigillum, volens illud privatum ſigillum appellari ad differentiam targiae ſic, ut 


« praemittitur, ablatae  Trivet. contin. p. 15. Spelman underſtood not the meaning 
of the word targia : He ſays, Claſſar. p 532. * Targia pro ſcuto, a Gall. Target. 
« Walf. in Edw. II. A D. 1314 p. 105. Rogerus de Northburgh, cuſtos Targiae Domini 
Regis.“ The continuator of ITrivet ſeems to diſtinguiſh this targia from the privy» 


J. 
G2 oy 


Barbour, 276. 


Barbour, 276. 
280. 


Triv. contin. 
15. Foed. iii. 
483. 
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Bar leur, 277. The Scots were enriched by the ſpoils of the Engliſh camp, and 
the ranſoms of many noble priſoners. 
la the treatment of the priſoners who were allotted to him, the 
King of Scots diſplayed much generoſity. He ſet at liberty Ralph de 
Monthermer, and Sir Marmaduke wenge “, without ranſom. By 
humane and courteous offices, he alleviated the misfortune of the cap- 
tives, won their affections f, and ſhewed the Engliſh how they ought 


to have improved their victories. 


Triv. contin, The King of Scots ſent the dead bodies of- the Earl of Glouceſter ＋ 


| pa * * and Lord Clifford to be interred in England with the honours due to 


their birth and valour. 
Ford, xii. 22. There was one Baſton, a Carmelite friar, whom Edward had brought 


with him in his train to be ſpeQator, as was popularly reported, of his 
atchievements, and to record his triumphs. Baſton was made priſoner, 


and 


ſeal. This-is a matter of ſmall importance; it may, however, be obſerved that it is 
fully explained by an inſtrument in Foedera, T. iii. p. 483.. Rex, &c. quia privatum 
© ſigillum noſtrum a nobis eſt elongatum, tibi praecipimus, &c. ne quis pro aliquo manda- 
© to ſibi, ſub dicto ſigillo ex tunc porrigendo, ſeu etiam liberando, quicquam faciat, niſi 
© aliud a nobis habuerit mandatum, de priore mandato ſub dicto private ſigillo con- 
© tento, ſpecialem faciens mentionem,” &c. ap. Berwick. 25th June 1314. Bruce, to 
ſhow that he meant nothing diſhonourable by holding the ſeal in his poſſefſion, reſto- 
red it to Edward, under the condition, however, that Edward ſhould not uſe it; Trivet, 
contin. p 16. 

* He yielded himſelf up to the King in perſon, on the day after the battle ; during. 
that interval he had lurked in the field undiſcovered ; Barbour, p. 279. 


+ © Captivos quos-ceperat tam civiliter tractari fecit, tam honorificè cuſtodiri, quod 
© corda multorum in amorem fui indiviſibiliter commutarit;* Walſingham, p. 106. 


+ Valſingham, p. lot. Relates-a fingular incident concerning the ſucceſſion of the 
Earl of Glouceſter. He left no iſſue, and the pregnancy of his widow was waited for 
during two years [per biennale tempus 3. This is improbable. A learned friend ingeni- 
ouſly conjectures, that brumale ought to be read for bi#nnale, which makes the ſenſe to 
be, that her pregnancy was waited for until the end of winter. 
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and paid a poet's ranſom in a poem on the Scottiſh victory at Bannocł- 
burn *, | 

The Earl of Hereford had retreated after the battle to the caſtle of 
Bothwell. He was beſieged there by Edward Bruce, and ſoon capi- 
tulated. He was exchanged for the wife, ſiſter, and daughter of Bruce, 
for the Biſhop-of Glaſgow, and the young Earl of Marre f. 

Edward Bruce and Douglas entered England by the eaſtern marches, 
waſted Northumberland, and laid the biſhoprick of Durham under 
contribution. After having penetrated to Richmond, they proceeded 
weſtward, burnt Appleby and other towns, and returned home load- 
ed with plunder. Walſingham avers, that many Engliſhmen, at that 


time, 


They are excellent rhymes,” ſays the continuator of Tordun, © and ought not to be 
© hid under a buſhel, but to be ſet in a candleſtick; L. xii. c. 22. This poem is well 
known; and although the rhymes may not be ſo excellent as the hiſtorian imagined, . 
they are curious. The poet begins with lamenting the ſubject of his work. 

© De planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo, 

© Riſum retrudo, dum tali themate ludo.” 
He prudently diſclaims any knowledge of the merits of the quarrel between the two 
nations. | 

© Sub quo Rege reo, neſcio, teſte Deo. 
The intemperance of the Engliſh ſoldiery, mentioned by Th. de la More, affords mat - 
rer for two lines. 

© Dum ſe fic jactant cum Baccho nocte jocando, 

© Scotia, te maCtant, verbis vanis reprobando.” 
His own fingular fate is aptly enough deſcribed thus: 

© Neſcio quid dicam, quam non ſevi meto ſpicam.” 

I ſuſpect that this unhappy. poet had great part of the deſcription of the battle ready 
made when he was taken priſoner. His poem 1s.a molt extraordinary performance, and 
muſt have coft him infinite labour. 


+ Barbour ſays, p. 285. That Wiſhart Biſhop, of Glaſgow was now become blind. 
John de Segrave had been made priſoner at the battle of Bannockburn ; he was now. 
exchanged for David de Lindeſay, Andrew Murray, Reginald de Lindeſay, and Alex+- 
ander his brother; [20th November 1314, J. Foedera, iii. p. 502. 


Barbour, 284. 
Tri UV. contin. 
16. 


Foed. iii. 446. 


Chron. Laner- 


coſt, ap. yr - 
rel. iii. 262. 


IVal/ng. 106. 
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iii. 262. 
Foed. iii. 498. 


506. 
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time, revolted to the Scots, and aided them in their depredations. 
* The Enzliſh,” adds he, * were ſo bereaved of their wonted intrepi- 
* dity, that a hundred of that nation would have fled from two or 
three Scotſmen . | 

The Engliſh King ſummoned a parliament at Yorke, in order to 
concert meaſures for the public ſecurity. To repreſs the incurſions of 
the Scots, he appointed the Farl of Pembroke, formerly Guardian of 
Scotland, to be Guardian of the country between the Trent and 


Tweed. 


At this ſeaſon of dejection, the King of Scots made overtures of 
peace. He wrote to Edward, that a laſting concord between the two 
nations was his chief wilh, and he deſired a paſſport for con iſſi ners 
to treat on his part T: Edward granted the paiſport, and appointed 
commiſſioners to treat with the Scots, | 78th Sept. and 7th Oftober.] 
But the concluſion of this ruinous war ſtill remained at a diſtance, 
The Scots were too proſperous to make any conceſſions, and the Eng- 
liſh were not yet ſufficiently abaſed by ill fortune, or enteebled by fac- 


tion, to yield every thing. 


The Scots again invaded England; and, without meeting reſiſtance, 
levied contributions in different places. During the winter, they con- 
tinued to infeſt, or to threaten, the Engliſh borders 4. 


About 


* © Nempe tunc Anglis conſueta adempta fuit audacia, ut a facie duorum aut trium 
«© Scotorum fugerunt Angli centum; Walſingham, p. 106. Never were the conſequen- 
ces of a national panic more ſeverely felt. 


+ Ralph Chilton a friar was the meſſenger ſent by Bruce. The Scottiſh commiſ- 
ſioners were four knights, Nigel Campbell, Roger de Kirkpatrick, Robert de Keith, 
and Gilbert de la Haye; Foedera, T. iii. p. 495+ Edward granted:the paſſport, 18th 
September 1314, and conlented to the negotiating a peace, 7th October 1314, [at 
Yorke] Foedera, T. iii. p. 495- 497. | 


2 Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 262. ſays, from the MS. Chronicle of Lanercoſt, The Scots a- 


gain entered England by Redeſdale and Tindale, driving away the cattle, burning 


© the 
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About this time the unfortunate John Balliol died. He left a, ſon, Feed. iii. 566. 
Edward, the heir of his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
1315, 
While the Engliſh King vainly endeayoured to aſſemble an army „ Foed. iii 511, 
Ce Lanercoſt, 
the Scots again invaded England, penetrated into the biſhoprick of ap. Tyrrel. ii. 


Durham, and plundered Hartlepool. | 264 
The King of Scots beſieged Carliſle, but was repulſed by the valour , Lanercyft, 
ap. Tyrrel.ii, 


of the inhabitants, [July 1315.] About the ſame time, the Scots en- 264. 
deavoured to ſurpriſe Berwick, but failed in their enterpriſe. 


This year was remarkable for the act ſettling the ſucceſſion to the —_—_ => 
pendency 


crown of Scotland. of Scotland, 


A parliament was held. at Air on Sunday 26th April 1315. f. The * 
perſons who met were, the Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, Deans, Arch- 
* deacons, and the other prelates of churches. The Earls, Barons, 


© Knights, 


© the towns, and deſtroying the inhabitants; none being able to reſiſt them. Then 
© they went and reduced all Gilleſland, [in Cumbetland, ] ſo that the people in all 
© thoſe parts ſwore allegiance to the King of Scots, and paid him tribute. In the ſpace 
© of fix months, the county of Cumberland alone paid no leſs than ſix hundred merks 
© for its ſhare* 'Tyrrel obſerves, that this happened even whilft the Engliſh parliament 


was ſitting ; as if that aſſembly could have been formidable. to the Scots. while diſſen- 
tions and party animoſities pievailed in it. 


. * Walſingham, p. 107, well deſcribes the ſtate of England at that time : In quin - 
© dena Paſchae Rex per brevia citari fecit ad parliamentum Londoniis praelatos et pro- 
© ceres regnique communes. Sed quia multi de magnatibus impedimentorum cauſas 
© praetenderunt, per quas merito. excuſari poterat eorum abſentia, dictum parliamen+ 
tum tunc temporis nullum ſorticbatur effeQum. Sed unuſquiſque tunc Londaniis .con+ 
* gregatorum quo. ſibi placuit divertebat, et qui terram defendere tenebantur, vacabant 
© otio et jocis? Edward had juſt. before cauſed the body of Gaveſton to be raiſed and 
re-interred with great funeral pomp ; Walſingham, p. 106. Ibis injudicious meaſure 
ſerved, no doubt, to cxaſperate the malecontent Lords who had murdered Gaveſton. 


+ © Domini a proxin a-ante feſtum Apoſtolorum Philippi et Jacobi.” Mr Ruddiman, 
not ad Buchanan. miſtakes the feaſt of St Philip and St James for the feaſt of the othey | 
St James; and hence hi places this event in July 1315. The miſtake is not trivial, 
for it throws that part of our hiſtory into inextricable confuſion. 


| 1315. 
Knights, and others of the community of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
* as well clergy as laity.“ Their reſolutions were unanimous, and in 


ſubſtance as follows *. : 4 
I. They all and each became bound to be faithful, and bear true 


allegiance to Robert King of Scots, and the heirs- male to be lawfully 
procreated of his body, and hat againſt all men. 
II. With the conſent of the King, and of Marjory his daughter, 


and heir apparent f, they ordained, that, in caſe the King ſhould die 
without leaving heirs-male of his body, then his brother, Edward 


Bruce, as a man of valour, and one much tried in war for the defence 
of the rights and liberty of Scotland , ſhould ſucceed to the king- 
dom; and, tailing him, the heirs-male lawfully 'to be procreated of his 


body. 
III. 


* This act of ſettlement is in Anderſon, Independency of Scotland, appendix, No 24. 
It is alſo to be found in Fordun, L xii. c. 24. There are ſome variations between the 
two tranſcripts ; but they are too minute to deſerve notice. 


+ © De conſcniu—Marjorae filiae.* Marjory, at that time, was the only child of Ro- 
bert I. ſhe is ſaid to be haeres apparent of the King. It is hardly neceſſary to remark, 
that apparent is here incorrectly uſed tor preſumptive. 


t © Tanquam vir ftrenuus, et in actibus bellicis, pro defenſione juris et libertatis reg - 
© ni Scutiae, quamplurimum expertus.“ Abercrombie, vol. i. p. 632. ſays, that Ed- 
© ward Bruce, ſince the lawful ſon of his father, had, but for his being the ſecond bro- 
© ther, as much right to the crown as King Robert himſelf; nay, had he [Robert] been 
© woman, would have been preferred to him; but King Robert was a man, and the 
© eldeſt brother, and reigned accordingly.” Here there is the appearance of a ſolemn 
argument, which implies, if I miſunderſtand not the author, That Edward, if he had 
© been the eldeſt ſon, as well as Robert, would have had as good a right to the crown 
© as Robert; nay, more, that he would have had a better right than Robert, if Robert 
© had been a woman, for then Edward the fon would have been preferred to Robert 
the daughter; but Robert was a man, and not a woman, was the eldeſt ſon, and not 
© the ſecond, and therefore was preferred.“ g. e. d 

Abercrombie 
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III. Wich the conſent of the King, and of Edward Bruce “, it was 
provided, that, failing Edward, 'and the heirs-male of his body, Mar- 
jory, and failing her, the neareſt heir lineally deſcended of the body 
of Robert, King of Scots, ſhould ſucceed to the crown; but under this 


condition, 


Abercrombie adds, upon the deceaſe of Robert, Who ought, by the then conflitu« 
- © tion, to ſucceed ? No doubt the children of the eldeſt brother, if males, if not, the 
* ſecond brother, Edward, becauſe a male, and, as ſuch, preferable to any woman what + 
© ever in the ſame degree and relation to his father. For this reaſon 'twas, that Robert 
© Bruce, the competitor, was, by King Alexander's determination, and the peoples 
© judgment, preferred to Dervergild : And for that ſame reaſon did King Robert, and 
© the parliament he held at Air in the year 1315, declare, with expreſs conſent of 
* Marjory his only daughter, that if he ſhould have no heirs-male of his own body, the 
© Lord Edward Bruce his brother-german, and the heirs-male of his body, ſhould ſuc- 
© ceed him in the throne. It is true, that the act itſelf enlarges upon the great worth 
* and noble atchievements performed in defence of the nation by the Lord Edward. 
© And why ſhould not the parliament put all the juſt value they could upon the ſuc- 
© ceſſor of their King? Indeed, '{was at that time highly neceſſary, that a man capable 
© to perfect the great work begun by King Robert, ſhould, in caſe of his death, be 
« made to ſupply his deficiency. Upon that account, moſt authors think, that, con- 
© trary to the rights of hereditary monarchy, this ſettlement was made; and that, for 
that reaſon, the expreſs and willing reſignation of Princeſs Marjory was required. + 
© It may be ſo; for it cannot be doubted but a ſovereign may reſign, if not for his 
© heirs, at leaſt for himſelf.” From all this crude and perplexed reaſoning, it is im- 
poſſible to diſcover whether Abercrombie was of opinion that the King's brother did, 
of right, exclude, or did not exclude, the King's daughter. Indeed, he ſeems to have 
blended together the three ſeveral hypotheſis, that the heir male was preferred, 1½, of 
right; 2d, by reaſon of the preſent exigencies of the ſtate ; and, 3d, by expreſs cove- 
nant with the heir-female. After all, he ſays, To me it ſeems probable, that, in thoſe 
* days, the uncle was thought preferable to the niece,” It will be remarked, that this 


ſeemg adverſe to the record, which mentions Marjory as the heir of Robert I. and as a 
conſenter to the limitations. 


* © De corſenſu—difti Domini Edwardi.” Edward Bruce, if once in poſſeſſion, 
might have pretended, that the right of governing ought to devolve on his ifſuc at 
large, and, thercfore, his conſent to this limitation was required. | 
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condition, that Marjory ſhould marry with the conſent-of her father, 
or, after his death, with the conſent of the majority of the community 
or ſtates of Scotland *. 

IV. Should the King, or his brother, die during the minority of 
the heir-male of their bodies, it was ordained that Thomas Randolph, 
Earl of Moray, ſhould be the Guardian of the heir, and of the king- 
dom, until the major part of the ſtates ſhould hold the heir fit to ad- 
miniſter the government in his own perſon f. 


V. Should Marjory die in widowhood, leaving an heir under age, 
and ſucceeding to the crown, the Earl of Moray ſhall be Guardian of 
the heir, and of the kingdom, if he chuſes to accept the office 4. 

VI. Should Marjory die, and there remain no heir of the body of 
Robert King of Scots, the Earl of Moray ſhall be Guardian of the 


Kingdom, if he chuſes to accept that office, until the Prelates, Earls, 
Barons, 


* © Dum tamen de conſenſu dicti Domini Regis, vel, ipſo deficiente, quod abſit, 
de conſenſu majoris partis communitatis regni, dicta Marjoria matrimonialiter fuerit 
* copulata.* Whether the King and parliament did in this exceed their powers, I in- 
quire not. Certain, however, it is, that the ſucceſſion of Marjory was, by the att of 
ſettlement, made to depend upon her marrying with the conſent of her father, or, after his 
death, with the conſent of the majority of the community or flates of Scotland. 


+ ©* Quouſque communitati regni, vel majori parti, viſum fuerit, ipſum haeredem ad 
© ſui regni regimen poſſe ſufficere.” It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that a power was re- 
ſerved to the ſtates of protracting the minority of the Sovereign beyond his perfect age. 
A power to abridge the minority of the Sovereign is the only thing bere implied. 


+ ©* Si idem comes ad hoc ſuum praebuerit conſenſum.* It would ſeem that the 
Earl of Moray had conſented to accept the office of Guardian to the iſſue-male of Ro- 
bert I. and Edward Bruce, but that he had reſerved to himſelf liberty of declining the 
office, in caſe the ſucceſhon ſhould devolve on females. —Suppoling Marjory to have 
predeceaſed her huſband, and to have left iſſue, this ſtatute has not ſaid who ſhould be 
Guardian of her children, and of the kingdom. The poſſibility of this event muſt 
have been foreſeen ; perhaps it appeared too delicate to be a matter of diſcuſſion; and 
yet the neglect in providing for it might have excited a fatal controverſy between the 
ſtates and the ſurviving huſband of Maiory, 
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Barons, and others of the community of Scotland, may be conveni- 
ently aſſembled to conſider and determine as to the rightful ſucceſſion 
to the crown of Scotland *, 

VII. Laſtly, The parties ſubmitted themſelves, and their ſucceſſors, 
to the juriſdition of the Biſhops and Prelates of Scotland, whereby 
they might be compelled, by all ſpiritual cenſures, to obſerve and ful- 
fil the premiſſes f. 7 

The 

It is remarkable that the ſtates of Scotland declined to come under any obliga- 

tions to the iſſue-female of Edward Bruce. 


+ © Se in juriſdiftionem Epiſcoporum et Praelatorum regni Scotiae ſubmiſerunt.? 
I underſtand this to imply, that the provincial council, or general aſſembly of the 
Scottiſh clergy, might enforce the obſervance of the act of ſettlement, by the terror of 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures. To have inveſted every dignified churchman with ſuch: autho- 
rity, would have been eluſory or abſurd. 

Antiently, proviſions of this nature were frequent in deeds executed by private per- 
ſons. Thus, Reginald de Chene, in a grant to the chapter of Moray, ſays, Et fi con- 
© tingat, quod abſit, me vel haeredes meos, vel aliquem haeredum meorum, contra 
© praemiſſa in toto vel in parte, de facto vel de jure venire, volo et contedo, pro me et 
© haeredibus meis, quod Epiſcopi Aberdonenſis et Sancti Andreae, et edrum officiales, 
© qui pro tempore fuerint, vel eorundem Epiſcoporum vel officialium alter poſſint vel 
© poſit me et haeredes meos ad obſervationem omnium et ſingulorum praemiſſorum, 
© per cenſuram eccleſiaſticam, ſine ſtrepitu judiciali, compellere et coercere ;* Chart. 
Morav. vol. i. fol. 2.—A grant of the lands of Drumeleiſmene bears theſe words: 
© Horum omnium teſtes et fidejuſſores Epiſcopum Glaſcuenſem et Comitem Dune- 
© canum et haeredes ejus Celegi], ut ſi aliquando ego vel haeredes mei a tenore hujus 
© cattae deviaverimus, ipſa eccleſia et ejus pontifices per cenſuram eccleſiaſticam ad 
© correQtionem nos revocent, Haec autem omnia propria manu affidavi in manu Domini 
* Jocelini Glaſguen. Epiſcopi Chart. Melros. fol. 46-—Reſignation was made upon 
oath of the lands of Ardoch, by Robertus diftus Frank de Lambaniſler, in the preſence 
of Alexander [III.] King of Scots, et Regni magnatum ap. Rokeſburgh, 13. Kal. Jul. 
1266. with this proviſo, that if he ever made any claim to the lands, * concedo quod 
ab agendo tanquam perjuri repellamur, et quod omnis actus judicialis nobis tan- 
* quam perjuris omni modo interdicatur.” He ſubjects himſelf to the juriſdiction of 

the 
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Ford. xii. 25. 
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The King of Scots gave his daughter Marjory in marriage to Wal- 
ter the Stewart of Scotland *, 

The Iriſh of Ulſter, oppreſſed by the Engliſh government, implored 
the aid of the King of Scots, and offered to acknowledge his brother 
Edward for their ſovereign, 

The wiſdom of the King of Seots muſt have foreſeen, that, to ex- 
pel the Engliſh from Ireland, unite the diſcordant factions of the Iriſh, 
and reconcile them to the dominion of a ſtranger, was an enterpriſe 
attended with mighty, if not inſuperable difficulties. Yet there were 
motives which engaged him in an undertaking ſeemingly beyond his 
ſtrength. The offer of a crown, however viſionary, inflamed the am- 
bition of Edward Bruce, whoſe intrepid ſpirit never ſaw obſtacles in 
the path to fame. It might have appeared ungenerous, and, perhaps 
it would not have been politic or ſafe, to have rejected the propoſals 
of the Iriſh for the advancement of a brother, to whom the King of 
Scots owed more than he could recompenſe. Beſides, the invaſion of 
Ireland ſeemed to afford a fit expedient for dividing the forces, and 
multiplying the perplexities of the Engliſh, 

Edward Bruce landed with fix thouſand men at Carrickfergus, in 
the north of Ireland 7, [2 Sth May 1315.] The principal perſons who 

accom- 


the Biſhop of Glaſgow, and conſents to be excommunicated, and alſo to pay a penalty 
of L. 200 Sterling, * ur quos divinus amor a malo non amoveat, poenalis ſaltem ti- 
mor coerceat; Chart. Melros, fol. 73. 

In this parliament, Randolph appears under the title of Earl of Moray. The grant 
of the earldom of Moray to Randolph is printed, Effays concerning Britiſh Antigui- 
ties, f 103.—109. I have never been able to diſcover its preciſe date. Sir James 
Balfour, Lion King at arms, in his MS. collections, ſuppoſes the grant to have been 
made in the 7th year of Robert I. 


* 'Fhe grant which the King made to the Stewart, in conſequence of this marriage, 
is to be found in Crawfurd, Hiſtory of the houſe of Stewart, p. 14. 


+ Edward Bruce embarked at Air, where the parliament had been lately held; Bar- 
bour, 
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accompanied him in this expedition . Thomas Randolph Earl of 
Moray, Sir Philip Moubray, Sir John Soulis, Sir John Stewart, Sir 
Fergus of Ardroſſan, and Ramſay of Ochterhouſe *. 

The Iriſh Lords of Ulſter repaired to the ſtandard of Edward Bruce, 
ſolemnly engaged themſelves in his ſervice, and gave hoſtages for 
performance of their engagements: Aided by his new ſubjeQs, he ra- 


vaged, with mercileſs barbarity, the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh ſettlers 


in the north Ff. 


The Scottiſh army ſtormed and plundered Dundalk, [29th June.] 
They burnt that town, together with Atherdee, and other places of leſs 
note. 

To repel this invaſion, Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulſter, aſſembled 
his vaſſals, and having been joined by ſome Iriſh chiefs of Connaught, 
marched through the county of Meath, and entered the northern pro- 
vince, ſpreading delolation around him. 


Edmond 


bour, p. 288. It is probable that the expedition was undertaken with the approbation 
of the parliament. 


*The Annals of Ireland, ſubjoined to Camden's Britannia, add the following 
perſons, John Menteth, John de Boſco, John Biſſet, and John Campbell, the ſon, as 
it would ſeem, of Sir Niel Campbell of Lochow, and nephew of the King of Scots. 


Lib. Clonmac+ 
noiſe, MS. ap. 
T. Leland. i. 
266. 267. 


Annal. Hiber. 
ut ſup. 


Lib. Clonmac, 
MS. ut ſup. 


+ The hiſtory of this invaſion is imperfectly known. Several circumſtances con- 


cerning it are related in the annals of Ireland, ſubjoinzd to Camden's Brit:nnia ; but 


they are related in a perplexed manner, as might well be expected in a work which 


is an injudicious compilation of different chronicles. Barbour has given a long ac- 
count of the events of that wer. It would ſeem that he gathered his intelligence 
from the ſtragglers who ſurvived the Iriſh campaigns. He often miſtakes the names 
of places and perſons. He figured to himſelf that Richard de Clare was the Engliſh 
deputy in Ireland; and, from an error natural enough, he ſuppoſed that the deputy 
always commanded the armies oppoſed to Fdward Bruce, He omits ſome events 
altogether, and is too apt to magnify ſkirmiſhes into battles; yet his narrative con- 
tains circumſtances curious and characteriſtical. | 
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Edmond Butler, the juſticiary of Ireland “, collected the forces of 
Leinſter, [about 22d July,] and offered to aſſiſt the Earl of Ulſter in 
repelling the invaders: * You may return home,“ ſaid the haughty 
Earl, I and my vaſſals will overcome the Scots.“ Butler withdrew 
his troops, and left the conduct of the war to the Earl of Ulſter. 

The Scots precipitantly retreated, and were purſued by Ulſter : They 
halted near Coyners. The Engliſh, ignorant of the motions of an e- 
nemy whom they deſpiſed, advanced to the attack; the Scots, by the 
counſel of Sir Philip Moubray, left their banners flying in the camp , 
and having made a circuit, ſuddenly aſſaulted the flank of the Engliſh 
army. The Englith fell into confuſion, and were routed, | 10th Sep- 
tember.] Lord William Burk, and many other perſons of diſtinction, 
were made priſoners. Some of the fugitives, under the command of 
Lord Poer of Dunville, retired into the caſtle of Carrickfergus, where 
their valour and perſeverance checked the progreſs of the Scots. 

Soon after this battle, Randolph repaired to Scotland in order to 
procure reinforcements Þ, [15th September.] Meanwhile Edward 
Bruce preſſed the ſiege of the caſtle of Carrickfergus. His efforts 
were vain, and he at length abandoned the enterpriſe, [6th Decem- 


ber.] 


* In thoſe days, the Engliſh deputy, ot Lord Lieutenant, was termed the Juſticiary, 
or Juſtice. 'The veſtiges of that appellation are ſtill to be diſcerned in the phraſe, 
Lords Juſtices. 


+1fI miſtake not, this ſimple ſtratagem has been ſucceſsfully employed in later 
wars. It can never ſucceed, unleſs againſt a commander equally opinionative and re- 
miſs, 


+ Randolph took with him Lord William Burk [or de Burgh], who had been made 
priſoner in the late action. By a miſtake of the tranſcriber, it is ſaid in Annal. Hibern. 
ap. Camden. that Randoiph had with him © Lord William Brus, [inſtead of Burk.] 
From the name Bruce, Cox concluded that this perſon muſt have been the brother of 
Edward Bruce; and hence he has confidently ſaid, that Edward ſent his brother William 
© Bruce into Scotland for a ſupply ;* Hit. of Treland, vol. i. p. 93. It is well known 
that no ſuch perſon exiſted, 
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t3 15. 
ber.] Randolph joined him with 5c men. They marched ſouth- 
wards by Dundalk, and penetrated through Meath into Kildare. 


Near Arſcoll in Kildare, the Scots encountered Edmond Butler the 47. Hiterr. 
juſticiary, The Engliſh, although far ſuperior in numbers to the t up. 


Scots, were enfeebled by diſcord, and became an eaſy prey to their 
enemies. Unmindful of their duty, and of their reputation in arms, 
they fled. In this action two Scottiſh commanders, Fergus of Ardroſ- 
ſan, and Walter Moray, were flain, [26th January.] 


At this time, a famine, grievous beyond example, prevailed in Ire- 4,. Hitern, 
land. Many of the Scots periſhed through want, in a country which ut ſup. 


their ſavage and inconſiderate fury had deſolated. Edward Bruce, 
unable to procure ſubſiſtance for his army, again retreated towards the 
province of Ulſter, | 14th February.] 


Roger, Lord Mortimer, endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the n. Hiterr, 
Scots. His numerous troops were difperfed by the Scots at Kenlis ut fup. 


in Meath *. Mortimer, with a few attendants, took refuge in Dublin. 
The 


* I have placed the rout at Kenlis, after the engagement where the juſticiary was 
defeated. In this point of chronology the Annals of Ireland, publiſhed by Camden, 
contradiCt themſelves. I muſt acknowledge that I peruſed, with no ſmall ſurpriſe, the 
account of this war, as given by Dr Leland; Hiſt. of Ireland. vol. 1. B. 2. c. 3. al- 
though he quotes Camden in every page, he may be ſaid to have overlooked, or to have 
placed in a doubting parentheſis, every battle in which the Iriſh Annals, publiſhed by 
Camden, repreſent Bruce as victorious. Thus, of the battle where the Earl of Ulſter 
was defeated, he ſays, p. 268. We are told, that after ſome inconſiderable actions, a ge- 
© neral battle was fought, which ended in the diſcomſiture of Richard. However this 
© may be, the advantage could not be effectually ſecured,” &c, Of the action in Kil- 
dare, where the juſticiary was defeated, Dr Leland ſays not a word. How are we 
to reconcile this with the generous ſentiment in his preface, Even at this day, the 
* Hiſtorian of Iriſh affairs muſt be armed againſt cenſure, only by an integrity which 
* confines him to truth, and à literary courage which deſpiſes every charge but that of 
* willful ana careleſs mijrepreſentation** What he ſays concerning the diſaſter of Mor- 
timer is remarkable: After having related the aſſembling of an army at Kilkenny in 


1317. 


a Hibern, 
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This diſaſter was aſcribed, but I know not with what truth, to the 
treachery of the Lacies who ſerved under the banners of Mortimer. 

Edward Bruce now aſſumed the office of chief magiſtrate in Ulſter, 
tried cauſes, and inflicted capital puniſhments on offenders. Ran- 
dolph again departed into Scotland to procure additional ſuccours “, 
[about the beginning of March. ] 

Throughout the year 1315, Scotland enjoyed a tranquillity to which 
ſhe had been long ſtranger. The King of Scots made an expedition 
into the weſtern iſles, and without meeting any reſiſtance, reduced 


them under his government F. 
» Marjory 


1317, he adds, © Intelligence arrived, that Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, a nobleman 
© who is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, to have already taken a part in the preſent war, and to 
© have been defeated by Bruce, had arrived at Youghall with a train of forty knights and 
© their attendants, to take upon him the adminiſtration of government, and was on his 
© march to join the main body.“ Here, while ſpeaking of what happened in 1317, Dr 


Leland hints at-what is /aid to have happened in 1315-16; and he ſeems to queſtion 


the truth of the event, as related by hiſtorians. I cannot account for his ſcepticiſm 
as to the defeat of the Earl of Ulſter, or for his omitting altogether the defeat of But- 
ler the juſliciary ; but I think that one may trace the origin of his heſitation in treating 
of the diſaſter which befel Mortimer. He ſaw that Mortimer, inveſted with the ſu- 
preme command, arrived at Youghall about the beginning of the year 1317; hence he 
too haſtily concluded, that Mortimer was a ſtranger in Ireland until 1317, and conſe- 
quently could not have commanded an army at Kenlis in 1315-16. But the truth is, 
that although Mortimer was not appointed juſticiary till 23d November 1316, Foedera, 
T. iii. p. 580. 581. yet he had refided much in Ireland before that time, as appears 
from the Annals publiſhed by Camden; neither will it eſcape obſervation, that when 
the Annals ſpeak of his ill fortune in the war with Bruce, they call him Lord Mortimer, 
and not Juſticiary, and that the fame Annals mention his arrival as juſticiary in 1317, 


* The Iriſh Annals fay, In the firſt week of Lent.” In 1316, Eaſter-day fell on 


the 11th of April. 
+ It ſeems that John of Lorn, ho had been driven from Scotland in 1308, ſtill 


maintained himſelf in the weſtern illands. Barbour, p. 314. relates, that the King of 
Scots drew his veſſels acroſs the Tarbat, or neck of Land which joins Knapdale to 
- Cantire; 


\ 
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Marjory the King's daughter, and wife of the Stewart of Scotland, 
died *, leaving an * child Nobert {born 2d March 1315-16. 


1 1316. 
* Edward Bruce now reſumed the ſiege of the caſtle of m 


gus. Thomas Lord Mandeville, with a conſiderable body of troops, 
haſtened to its relief, and found means to enter the caſtle. The Scots 


were over ſecure in their quarters; ſixty men, commanded by Neil 
Fleming, were their only guard. Early in the morning after his arri- 
val, Mandeville made a deſperate ſally. Fleming perceived that the 
Scots were ſurpriſed, and that, unleſs they had time to array them- 
ſelves, all was irretrievably loſt. He reſolved to devote himſelf and 
his companions for the prefervation of the army. * Now, of a truth,” 
cried he, ſhall men ſee how we can die for our Lord.“ He deſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to ſpread the alarm, and advanced, and checked the 
firſt impetuoſity of Mandeville. Fleming received a mortal wound, 
and, of all his companions, not one was left alive. Mandeville ſent 
part of his troops to environ the quarters of the Scots, that none might 
eſcape. Himſelf, with a choſen body, proceeded through the principal 
ſtreet. He was encountered by Edward Bruce and his houſehold. 
Among them was one Gilbert Harper, renowned in the Scottiſh army 
for ſtrength and intrepidity. Harper, tbe firſt in the affray, knew 
Mandeville by his armour, and, with ane blow of his battle-ax, felled 


him 


Cantire : That the inhabitants of the neighbouring iſtands had a prophecy among them, 


importing, that they were never to be ſubdued, unleſs by him who ſhould fail acroſs 
the Tarbat : That they conſidered the prophecy as now fulfilled, and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves. That Bruce might have drawn his ſlight veſſel acroſs the iſthmus, is not im- 
poſſible; but it is not probable that he, who was acquainted with thoſe ſeas, ſhould 
have beſtowed ſo much labour, merely to avoig doubling the Mull of Cantire. 


Concerning the manner of her death, fee a diſſertation in the Appendix. 
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1316, 

him to the graund. The Enghſh were daunted at the loſs of their 
commander, while the Scots, increaſing in numbers, preſſed on, and 
were gallantly ſeconded by two hundred Iriſh ſpearmen . The Eng- 
liſh ſought refuge in the caſtle ; but the garriſon, fearing leſt the ene- 
my ſhould ruſh in, drew up the bridge, ſhut the gates, and abandoned 
their companions to the fury of the conquerors , [11th April.] 

When the carnage had ceaſed, Bruce ſurveyed the field. He found 
Fleming in the agonies of death, and all his ſoldiers ſtretched around 
him. He bitterly lamented their fate: Howbeit,” ſays Barbour, * he 
* was not wont to bewail himſelf; neither could he endure to hear men 
make lamentation.' 

The garriſon of the caſtle of Carrickfergus conſented to ſurrender, 
unleſs relief arrived within a limited ſpace. 

Edward Bruce was ſolemnly crowned King of Ireland t, [zd May.) 

He 


* Barbour, p. 312. ſays, That the ſpearmen were commanded by M*Nakil; not know- 
ing any ſuch name in Scotland, I preſume that he was ſome Iriſh commander. 

+ Barbour, p. 308. ſays, That a truce had been concluded, to endure until Tueſday 
aſter Eaſter, z. e, until the 13th of April, but that Mandeville brought the ſuccours to 
the caſtle on Eaſter-eve, and, in violation of the truce, attacked the Scots on the mor- 
ning of Eaſter-day, [1ith April.] The Iriſh Annals in Camden give a different ac- 


count. They ſay, that Mandeville having brought ſuccours to the caſtle, ſkirmiſhed 


ſucceſsfully with the Scots on the 8th and 1oth days of April, aud that, in another 
encounter with them, he was flain, about the kalends; whether this mcans the 16th 
April or the 1ſt May, is not certain; it more probably means the 16th April ; for Ed- 
ward Bruce was crowned on the 2d May, and it is not to be preſumed that that cere- 
mony was performed on the very day after the action. Barbour's account is exceed- 
ingly diſtinCt ; he ſpeaks ſo forcibly of the guilt of violating the truce, and diſregarding 
the ſanCtity of Eaſter, that it is plain he did not invent the ſtory. The truth ſeems to 
have been this: The garrifon had agreed to a truce; but Mandeville, by a kind of 
military caſuiſtry, did not conſider himſelf, and the ſuccours which he brought, as 

bound by the agreement which the garriſon had made. | 
+. * Poſt feſtum S. Philippi et Jacobi Apoſtolorum; Annal. Hibern. The tranſla- 
tion, in Gibſon's edition of Britannia, ſays, * After the feaſt of St Philip and St James.” 
Nothing 
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He required the garriſon of the caſtle of Carrickfergus to ſurren- 
der according to treaty, [3 iſt May.] To this the Engliſh agreed, and 
deſired that a detachment from the Scottiſh army might be ſent in to 
take poſſeſſion of the place. Thirty men were ſent; but the Engliſh 
treacherouſly ſeized them, and declared that "ey would defend the 
caſtle to the uttermoſt *. 

Meanwhile, the King of Scots had emed the magnanimous reſolu- 
tion of conducting i in perſon a reinforcement to his brother. He in- 
truſted the kingdom, in his abſence, to the Stewart and Douglas, em- 
barked at Lochrian in Galloway, and landed at Carrickfergus. 

The garriſon of the caſtle of Carrickfergus, after having endured 
the extremities of famine, capitulated. They had ſubſiſted for ſome 
time on the hides of beaſts, and it is even ſaid, that hunger conſtrain- 
ed them to feed on the Scots whom they had baſely made. priſoners. 
Nevertheleſs their ſavage obſtinacy was in vain. The great Engliſh 
Lords of Ireland profeſſed much zeal for the intereſt of the public, and 
formed loyal afſociations ; ; yet they ſuffered Carriekfergus to be re- 
duced by famine. - 

At length, after the tortreſd was loft, the Engliſh appeared in UL 
ſter. John Logan f and Hugh Lord Biſſet encountered and defeated 

"IT" a 


Nothing can be more ridiculous than that Engliſh verſion. Thus we have, after the 
« feaſt of Carnis Privium, for the day following Shrove Tueſday,” and 'the Lord 
© Pincern,' for * Lord Butler.” 


I ſhould have heſitated to relate this incident, had its authenticity depended on 
the | teſtimony of the enemies of the Engliſh ; but it is mentioned in the annals of 
Ireland,” a work by.no means unfavourable to the . I do not obſerve wy men- 
tion made of it by the Scottiſh hiſtorians. ; 


' &4 E | 7 


* I ſhould conjeQure that the name of this perſon was Cogan, not 1 But 
dare not depart from the printed authorities. 
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| a part of the Scottiſh army , [25th October.] In this action, Allan 

Stewart was made priſoner f. 

An. Hiern. The King of Scots, and his brother, by forced marches, paſſed 

OI through the county of Lowth, and advanced to Slane, [ 16th Febru- 
ary]. The annals of Ireland report, that the Scottiſh army, conſiſt- 
ing of 20,000 men, eluded the Englith who were poſted to prevent their 
entrance into the province of Leinſter. Barbour, however, aſſerts, 
that the King of Scots fought and defeated the Engliſh, It is pro- 
bable that ſome ſlight action may have been magnified by partial re- 
laters into a general battle. 

Barbour, 327. Some circumſtances reported by Barbour to have happened previ- 
ous to this battle, are lively and characteriſtical. The Scottiſh army, 
while paſſing through a wood, marched in two diviſions. The firſt 
was led by Edward Bruce, and the other by the King. The Engliſh 
lay concealed in the wood, purpoling to attack the rear, as ſoon as the 
firſt divifion had paſſed. Edward Bruce, with his wonted impetuoſi- 
ty, hurried on, regardleſs of his brother, who advanced ſlowly, and 
with circumſpegion. The Engliſh archers, in ſmall parties, began to 
annoy the rear of the Scottiſh army, The King concluded, that ſtrag- 
glers advancing ſo far were powerfully ſupported; and, therefore, 
enjoined his ſoldiers to move on in order of battle, and on no pre- 


tence whatever to leave their ranks. It happened that two Engliſh 
| yeomen 


* The Iriſh annals ſeem to mention the principal loſs as having been of the cavalry. 
It is ſaid, that 300 of them were ſlain, and 300 made priſoners. Hence I am induced 
to believe, that it was part of the army brought over by the King of Scots, which 
Logan and Biſſet overthrew. It is not probable that Edward Bruce would have had 
ſuch a body of cavalry left, after having remained ſo long in an impoveriſhed enen. 
"The place where this engagement happened is unknown. 


+ He appears to have been a chief commander; for the annals of Ireland mention 
his being brought to Dublin as a remarkable event, [ 5th December 1316.] He was, 
if I miſtake not, the eldeſt ſon of Robert Stewart of Darnley and Crookſtoun ; Crau- 
furd, Hiſtory of the houſe of Stewart, p. 72+ 
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yeomen diſcharged their arrows at Sir Colin Campbell, the King's 


nephew. The youth rod off at full ſpeed to revenge the inſult. The 
King followed, and ſtruck him ſo violently with his truncheon, that 
he was well nigh unhorſed. Return, ' cried the King, your diſo- 
© bedience might have brought us all into jeopardy.” After the Eng- 
liſh were diſperſed, Edward Bruce regretted his having been abſent. 
It was owing to your own folly,” replied the King; you ought to 
© have remembered that the van muſt always protect the rear *. 

The Scottiſh army advanced towards Dublin: On its fate the ex- 
iſtence of the Engliſh government in Ireland depended. The public 
ſpirit, and intrepidity of the citizens of Dublin, at that critical ſeaſon, 
ought to be held in perpetual remembrance. They burnt their ſub- 
urbs, which might have facilitated the approach of the enemy ; de- 
moliſhed a church, repaired and ſtrengthened their walls with its ma- 
terials, and reſolved to defend their city, or periſh amidſt its ruins. 

Hardly can the patriotic zeal of the populace be ever reſtrained 
within the bounds of reaſon and law. The Earl of Ulſter, ſuſpected 
of favouring the Scottiſh invaders, was ſeized, and committed to priſon, 
by the Mayor'of Dublin. This commitment appears to have been 
equally illegal and extravagant, and without a colourable plea of ne- 
ceſſity. The ſiſter of the Earl of Ulſter, it is true, had married the 
King of Scots ; but that alliance with Scotland ought not to have ex- 

+7 ned 
# This is related by Barbour, p. 331. 332. in the following words: 
And when Sir Edward Bruce the bold 


Wiſt that the King had foughten ſo, 
© With ſo feil folk, and he therefro, 
Might no man ſee a waer man. 

© But the good King ſaid to him than, 
© That it was in his own folly, 

© For he rade ſo unwittingly 

« So far before, and na vanguard 
Made to them of the rereward, &c. 


An. Hibern. 
ut ſup. 
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An. Hibern. 
ut ſup. 
Barbour, 332. 
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cited ſuſpicions of his fidelity, who from intereſt, no leſs than honour, 
was the implacable enemy of Edward Bruce, 

The King of Scotland, and his brother, took poſſeſſi on of Caſtle 
Cnoc *, [23d February]. Deſpairing, however, of ſucceſs againſt 
Dublin, they turned aſide, and encamped at Leixſlip f, on the banks 
of Liffy, [25th February]. Having remained there during four days, 
they marched to Naas, and arrived at Callen, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, [12th March]. Their rapacious and unruly ſoldiers ravaged 
the country, plundered and burnt religious houſes and churches, and 


even violated the ſepulchres of the dead in queſt of treaſures. 


It is certain, however ſtrange, that the Scots carried their arms as 
far as Limerick 4. We cannot determine what were the motives 


which induced the two brothers to undertake a march ſo long and 
hazardous, eſpecially at that ſeaſon of the year. That they led their 
troops from Carrickfergus to Limerick, by the way of Dublin, mere- 


ly to brave the power of the Engliſh government, or to expoſe its 


weakneſs, would be an extravagant ſuppoſition. Perhaps, by pla- 
cing themſelves at Limerick, in the center, as it were, of Connaught 
and Mounſter, they hoped to excite the Iriſh chiefs of thoſe provin- 
ces to repair to their ſtandard. It is, however, a more probable con- 

| jecture, 


Near Dublin, beyond Phoenix Park. This caſtle belonged to the Tyrrels. Cam- 


den, p. 9g 

+ Called, in the annals of Ireland, Salmon leap. I cannot omit the account of this 
campaign by Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 268. It is concife. © The Scots durſt not beſiege Dub. 
lin, but approaching near it, turned back to Leiſlip, which they burnt, and then 
* marched to the Naas, and plundering it, went back into the north; ſo that I do not 
find that King Robert performed any great matter in Ireland this ſummer.* It muſt 
appear ſingular that Tyrrel ſhould have told this ſtory, and yet have quoted Annal. 
Hibern. as his voucher. 


+ In Barbour, p. 332+ it is called Xinrike. The errors committed by tranſcribers, 
in that once popular book, are very numerous. 
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jecture, that famine conſtrained the Scots to roam for ſuſtenance into 
the remote parts of the iſland, while by their licence and ravages they | 
carried with: them and Alas * ne which RE bh ü iz 
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Meantime the Engliſh aſſembled all their forces in the neighbours An. Hibern. 
hood of Kilkenny, [31ſt March.] It might have been expected that 12 up. 
the commanders of an army far ſuperior in numbers! to the Scots 8 
would have concurred in ſome plan, either for advancing to attack the 
enemy, or for preventing their return into the eaſt parts of Ireland; 
yet, inſtegd of acting, they deliberated, and they held councils of war 
during Whole week, without forming any final reſolution. ie IP 

124 oh 5 ; juncture the celebrated Roger Mortimer, inveſted with the Ar. Hibers. 

” charAtter of deputy, landed from England, [7th April.] He deſpatch- 1 
cd orders to Butler, his predeceſſor in office, and to the other Engliſh. 
commanders, not to attempt any thing againſt the Scots before his ar- 
rival at the army. On his arrival he learned that the Scots, by forced 
marches, had extricated themſelves from the embarrafſment of their 
poſition, and while the Engliſh were deliberating as to the mode of 
carrying on the war in Mounſter, had ſecured their own retreat to Kil- 
dare. Mortimer diſmiſſed to their reſpective abodes the tumultuary 
troops aſſembled at Kilkenny. The Scots, after having halted for 


lome 


N 


* The annals of Ireland make the army to amount to 30, ooo men. It is probable 
that this is greatly exaggerated. As, however, the ſame annals make the Scots to have 
been 20,c00 ſtrong at the beginning of this winter campaign, we may conclude, that, 
the exaggeration, as to the force of each army, is proportional; and, conſequently; that 
the Engliſh, aſſembled at Kilkenny, were more numerous than the Scots. The chief 
commanders of the Engliſh were, Edmond Butler the deputy, Thomas Fitz-John, 


Earl of Kildare, Richard Clare, Arnold Poer, Maurice Rochfort, and Thomas Fitz» 
Maurice. 


. 
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ſome days near Trim, returned into Ulſter, [about the beginning of 
May 1317.] | 5 7 

In the courſe of this fruitleſs expedition, the Scots were reduced to 
the neceility of feeding on horſe fleſh, and multitudes of them periſh- 
ed through hunger “. The King repaired ſoon after to his own do- 
minions, with the glory of having over-run Ireland, at the expence of 
the lives of many of his moſt faithful ſubjeQs. 


During his abſence, the Engliſh had made various attempts to di- 
ſturb the tranquility of Scotland. The Earl of Arundel, with a nu- 
merous body, invaded the foreſt of Jedburgh. Douglas drew the En- 
gliſh into an ambuſh, forced them to fight at diſadvantage, and de- 
feated them. In this action Thomas de Richemont was ſlain T. Ed- 
mond de Cailaud , a knight of Gaſcony, and governor of Berwick, 


made 


In eadem expeditione multi fame perĩerunt; reliqui vero carnibus equorum uſi 
* funt;* Fordun, L. xii. c. 25. The annals of Ireland ſay, That the Iriſh who were 
© with the Scottiſh army, eat fleſh in Lent without any neceflity ; and that, next year, 
© they were puniſhed for their fin, being conſtrained, through famine, to eat ane 
another.“ The ſame annals add, That it was reported, that ſome wretches had dug 
dead bodies out of the graves, beiled the fleſh in their ſculls, and fed on it;“ as if the 
famine had conſumed the ſpits and the kettles! But the aim of the annalift was to 
diſplay the enormity of the fin of eating fleſh in the feaſon of Lent. It is probable 
that the poor Iriſh violated Lent by eating horſe-fleſh z this, ſurely, was a venial ttanſ- 
greſhon. 


+ Barbeur, p. 337. ſuppoſes, that Thomas de Richemont commanded the Engliſh 
but Scal. Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 547- ſays, * King Edwarde ſent the Erle of Arun- 
© del as capitayne yn to the marches of Scotlande, where he ſofered reproche by James 
« Duglas at Lincelly, yn the foreſt of Jedworth, and ther was Thomas of Richemont 
„ ſlayne.“ Barbour ſays, that Thomas de Richemont fell by the hand of Douglas, and 
that Douglas took the furred hat which he wore above his helmet, In Hiſtoire de Bre- 
tagne par Lobineau, T. i. p. 665. there is a portrait of Arthur de Richemont, Duke of 
Britany, with a furred hat, ſuch as is deſcribed by Barbour. 


+ Such I conjeCture his name to have been. Barbour, p. 316. calls him de Cailow. 
In Fordun, L. xii. c. 25. he is called lau. Both theſe words are evidently corrupted. 
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made an inroad into Teviotdale, and waſted the country. While he 
was returning loaded with ſpoil, Douglas ſet on him, and killed him, 
and many Gaſcons under his command. Intelligence was conveyed 
to Douglas that Robert Neville had boaſted that he would encounter 
him whenever he ſaw his banner diſplayed. Douglas advanced to the 


neighbourhood of Berwick, diſplayed his banner, burnt ſome villages, 


and provoked Neville to take the field. Neville fell, and his forces 
were diſcomfited *. | | 
The Engliſh invaded Scotland by ſea, and anchored off Inverkeith- 
ing in the frith of Forth T. Five hundred men, under the command 
of the Earl of Fyfe and the ſheriff of that county, attempted to oppoſe 
their landing ; but, intimidated by the numbers of the Engliſh, they 
made a precipitate retreat. William Sinclair, Biſhop of Dunkeld, hap- 
pened to meet the fugitives Þ ; * Whither are you flying?“ ſaid he to the 
commanders, * You deſerve to have your gilt ſpurs hacked off.“ Then 
throwing aſide his eccleſiaſtical veſtment, he ſeized a ſpear, and cried, 
Who loves Scotland, follow me.“ He led the Scots again to the 
charge, and impetuouſly attacked the enemy, who had not compleat- 
ed their landing, The Engliſh gave way, and were driven to their 


ſhips, 


In Scal. Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 547. it is ſaid, © the ſame James Duglas, by 
© treaſon of the marchers, diſcomfited the band of Engliſhmen at Berwike, where Ro- 


© bert Neville was ſlain.” It is not explained wherein the treaſon of the marchers con- 
ſiſted. 


+ Barbour, p. 341. ſays, that the Engliſh landed to the weſt of Inverkeithing; but 


Fordun, L. xii. c. 25. ſays, that they landed at Donibrifſel, which lies to the eaſt of 


that place. The variation is of little conſequence : It ſerves, however, to ſhow, that 
Fordun did not implicitly tranſcribe from Barbour. 


t He had a country-ſeat at Ouchtertoul, in that neighbourhood ; Fordun, L. xii. 
c. 25, Barbour, p. 344. ſays, that the Biſhop was right hardy,'meikle, and ſtark.” 
This courageous prelate was the brother of Henry Sinclair of Roſlin. See Keith, 
catalogue of Biſhops, p. 51. 
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ſhips, with conſiderable loſs. When the King heard of the intrepidi- 
ty of this prelate, he ſaid, * Sinclair ſhall be my biſhop, under the ap- 
«* pellation of the King's Biſhop.” Sinclair was long remembered by his 
countrymen. 

After the return of the King of Scots from his expedition into Ire- 
land, Pope John XXII. iſſued a bull commanding a truce for two 
years between England- and Scotland, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, He deſpatched two Cardinals into Britain to make known his 
commands, and he privately impowered them to inflict the higheſt 
ſpiritual cenſures on Robert Bruce, and on whomever el/e they thought 
fie x. | 

There is extant an authentic account of the negotiations of the- 
cardinals : It may be ſaid to exhibit the beſt original portrait of Robert 
Bruce which has been preſerved to our times. 

About the beginning of September 1317, the Cardinals ſent two 
meſſengers to the King of Scots. The King graciouſly received the 
meſſengers, and heard them with patient attention, After having 
conſulted with his barons t, he made anſwer, That he mightily de- 
* fired to procure a good and perpetual peace, either by the mediation 
of the Cardinals, or by any other means.“ He allowed the open letters 
from the Pope, which: recommended peace, to be read in his preſence, 
and he liſtened to them with all due reſpect; but he would not receive 


the /caled letters addreſſed to Robert Bruce governing in Scotland 4. 
Among 


Quoſris alios; Foedera, T. iii. p. 614 The cardinals, entruſted with ſuch li- 


beral powers of damnation, were Gaucelin Johannis, i. e. Fitz- Jean, a cardinal prieſt 
under the title SS. Marcellini et Petri, and Lucas de Fliſco, a cardinal deacon, under 


the title Sanctae Mariae in via lata, 
+ © Like a judicious perſon,” tanguam prudens, ſays the deſpatch from the cardi- 


nals to the Pope; Foedera, T. iii. p 602. 
+ © Gubernator Scotiae; it would be read in French Regent d'Eſcoſſe, or en Eſcoſſe 
I have endeavoured to retain that ambiguity of which Bruce took advantage. 
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Among my Barons.” ſaid he, there are many of the name of Robert 
© Bruce, who ſhare in the government of Scotland ; theſe letters may 
© poflibly be addreſſed to ſome one of them, but they are not addreſſed 
to me, who am King of Scotland; I can receive no letters which are 
not addreſſed under that title, unleſs with the advice and approba- 
tion of my parliament. I will forthwith aſſemble my parliament, 
and with their advice return my anſwer.” 

The meſſengers attempted to apologize for the omiſion of the title 
of Ring: They ſaid, * That the holy church was not wont, during the 
© dependence of a controverſy, to write or ſay ought which might be 
interpreted as prejudicial to the claims of either of the contending 
parties.“ Since, then,“ anſwered the King, my ſpiritual father and 
my holy mother would not prejudice the cauſe of my adverſary, by 
© beſtowing on me the appellation of Ang during the dependence of 
* the controverſy, they ought not to have prejudiced my cauſe by 
«* withdrawing that appellation from me. I ain in poſſe/fon of the 
© kingdom of Scotland; all my people call me King; and foreign 
Princes addreſs me under that title; but it ſeems that my parents 
© are partial to their Engliſh ſon. Had you preſumed 'to preſent let- 
ters with ſuch an addreſs to any other ſovereign Prince, you might, 
© perhaps, have been anſwered in a harſher ſtyle ; but I reverence you 
© as the meſſengers of the holy fee.” He delivered this ſarcaſtical and 
reſolute anſwer with a mild and pleaſant countenance “. 

The meſſenger next requeſted the King to command a temporary 
ceſſation of hoſtilities. * To that,“ replied the King. I can never con- 
* ſent, without the approbation of my parliament, eſpecially while the 
* Engliſh daily invade and ſpoil my people.“ | 

The 


* © Laetk facie et amicabili vultu, femper ad patrem et matrem reverentiam oſten- 
* dendo ; Foedera, T. iii p. 662. 
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The King's counſellors told the meſſengers, that if the letters had 
been addreſſed to the King of Scots, the negotiations for peace would 
have inſtantly commenced, They imputed the lighting omiſſion of 
the title of King to the intrigues of the Engliſh at the papal court, and 
they unguardedly hinted, that they had this intelligence from Avignon. 

* While the title of King is with-held,” ſaid the meſſengers to their 
conſtituents, * there can be no hopes of a treaty.” 

On receiving this intelligence, the Cardinals reſolved to proclaim 
the papal truce in Scotland. In this hazardous office they employed 
Adam Newton, guardian of the monaſtery of Minorites at Berwick: He 
was charged with letters to the Scottiſh clergy, and particularly to 
the Biſhop of St Andrews. He found the King of Scots with his 
army in a wood near Old Cambus “, making preparations for the aſ- 
ſault of Berwick. Although perſonal acceſs to the King was denied, 
the obedient monk proclaimed the truce by authority of the Pope. 
When the King of Scots was informed that the papal inſtruments ſtill 
denied him his titles, he returned them back, ſaying, * I will liſten to 
no Bulls, until I am treated as King of Scotland, and have made my- 
* ſelf maſter of Berwick.” 

The monk; terrified at this anſwer, requeſted either a ſafe conduct 
to Berwick, or permiſſion to paſs into Scotland, and deliver letters to 
ſome of the Scottiſh clergy. But both his requeſts were denied, and 
he was commanded forthwith to leave the country. In his return to 


Berwick he was way-laid, ſtripped, and robbed of all his parchments, 
together 


* © Ad quandam villam veni, quae vocatur Haldecambebus, diſtantem a Berewico 
© per duodecim milliaria : Juxta quam villam, in quodam nemore, Dominus Robertus 
de Brus, cum ſuis complicibus, latebat, cum diverſis machinamentis ſuis, ad obſi- 
* dendum et deſti vendum villam B-rewici, er circa hujuſmodi inſidiationes die nocte- 
que Jaborat ſine requie; Foedera, T. iii. p 683. Ihe mention of a wood near Old 


Cambus, will induce ſome of my readers to remark what mighty alterations have hap- 
pened in that country ſince the beginning of the 14th century. 
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together with his letters and inſtructions xv. The robbers, it is ſaid; 
tore the Pope's Bull f. 

In the whole tranſaQtion concerning the truce, the Pope appears to 
have been the ſervile tool of England. Edward ſubmitted to an ordi- 
nance which, probably, he himſelf had projected, and which he faw 
to be neceſſary in the preſent exigencies of his affairs ; but Bruce de- 
ſpiſed and derided it. 


1318. 
We have ſeen that the meſſengers from the Cardinals found the 
King of Scots occupied in military preparations for the ſiege of Ber- 
wick. The King, however, laid aſide his purpoſe of employing force 
alone in the reduction of that place. : 
One Spalding, a citizen of Berwick, having been barſhly treated 
by the governor , refolved to revenge himſelf. He wrote to a Scot- 
tith Lord ||, whoſe relation he had married, and offered, on a certain 


night, 


* © In itinere meo obviam habui quatuor veſpiliones armatos obfidioſe et inſidioſe 
© deſtinatos, qui ſpoliaverunt me omnibus literis et veſtimentis uſque ad carnem, et 
© ut conjicio dictus Dominus Robertus, et complices ſui qui talia procuràrunt, habent 
© literas ; quid de eis fecerunt penitus ignoro ;* Foedera, T. iii. p. 684. This letter 
from the Minorite, is dated in vigilia S. Thomae Apsſtoli, Ci. e 20th Dec. J 1317. By 
Veſpiliones, the writer means Night-walkers. It is probable that the robbers ſought 
to diſcover any ſecret correſpondence that might have been carried on with the Scot- 
tiſh clergy to the prejudice of the ſtate. 


+ This circumſtance, though not related by the meſſenger, is mentioned in a Bull 


Foed. iii. 708. 


F oed. iii. 707. 
og. 


7 7 


. i. 547. 
Walling. 111. 


iſſued June 1318; Feedera, L. iii. p. 7071 If the Bull was indeed torn, it muſt have 


been owing to accident; there could be no re aſon for doing it intentionally. 


+ B-rbour does not mention bis name. It is probable, however, that Roger Horſely 
was governor or captain of Berwick at that time. Sree Leland, T. i. p. 547. 

| Although this perſon is called by Barbour the Mareſball, yet I ſuſpect this to be 

a corruption of the Marche Earl, or Patrick Earl of March, who had now abandoned 

the 
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n | 
night, to betray the poſt where he kept guard. The Scottiſh Lord durſt 
not of himſelf engage in an enterpriſe ſo perilous and important; he 
therefore communicated this intelligence to the King. * You did well,” 
ſaid the King, ' in making me your confident; for if you had told this 
© either to Randolph or to Douglas, you would have offended the one 
hom you did not truſt. Both of them, however, ſhall aid you in 
© the execution of the enterpriſe.” The King commanded him to aſ- 
ſemble a body of troops, and to repair to a certain place. He gave 
ſeparate orders to Randolph and Douglas, for rendezvouling at the 
ſame place and hour. The troops, thus cautiouſly afſembled, marched 
to Berwick, and, aſſiſted by Spalding“, ſcaled the walls, and, in a 
few hours, were maſters of the town, [28th March 1318.] The En- 
gliſh hiſtorians acknowledge that the Scots gave quarter to all who 
demanded it 7. The garriſon of the caſtle, and the men who had fled 


into it from the town, perceived that the number of the Scots was 
ſmall, 


the Engliſh intereſt, and eſpouſed the party of Bruce. My reaſons are, 1, When Bar- 
bour has occaſion to mention the Marſhall of Scotland, as in defcribing the battle of 
Bannockburn, he calls him Sir Robert Keith. 2d, The Earl of March often refided in 
the neighbourhood of Berwick, and, conſequently, could hold intercourſe with Spald- 
ing more eaſily than Sir Robert Keith could, who had no reſidence in thoſe parts. 
3d, Barbour ſays, that the perſon whom he terms the Mareſball was, at that time, 
ſheriff of Lothjan. This office ſeems better fitted for-the Earl of March than for the 
Marſhall of Scotland. 4th, In Scal.. Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p 547. it is expreſsly 
ſaid, * James Douglas, by help of Patrike Counte-of March, and Peter Spalding of 
* Berwike, got Berwike owt of the Engliſhmennes handes.” 


From ſome expreſſions in Walſingham, Hiſt. p. 111. and Ypod. Neuftr. p. 503. Tyrrel 
has concluded, vol. iii. p. 272. that Spalding was governor of the caſtle, while another 
perſon commanded in the town; and that, after the caſtle was betrayed, the town ſu- 


ſtained a ſiege. When the fact is explained, as J have done from Barbour, there will 
be no occaſion for this aukward hypotheſis. 


+ * Neminem occidendo qui voluit obedire,?, 4. Murimuth, p- 53- 
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1318. 
fmall, and me a deſperate ſally; but they were repulſed, chiefly by 
the extraordinary valour of a young knight, Sir William Keith of 
Galſton. 

When the King of Scots heard of the proſperous reſult of the en- Barbour, 353. 

terprile againſt the town of Berwick, he eollected what forces he could, 
haſted to the ſiege of the caſtle, and obliged the Engliſh to capitulate. 
He committed the charge of this important acquiſition to Walter the 
Stewart of Scotland. The Stewart not doubting that the Engliſh would 
endeavour to recover Berwick, made preparations for ſuſtaining a 
ſiege, and aſſembled his own Kindred and vaſſals to aid a in the 
diſcharge of his truſt. 

Immediately after the reduction of Berwick “, the Scots entered cg, Laneregſt, 
Northumberland, took the caſtles of Werk and Harbottle by ſiege, - ang 
and Mitford by ſurpriſe. f 

In May they again invaded England, penetrated into Yorkſhire, 
burnt Northallerton, Burroughbridge, Scarborough, and Skipton in 
Craven, and forced the inhabitants of Rippon to redeem themſelves by 
payment of one thouſand merks. They then returned to Scotland 
with much booty, and, as an Engliſh hiſtorian expreſles it, driving Chr.Lanercy#, 
© their priſoners before them like flocks of ſheep.” So helpleſs and fil. 8 


contemptible was England become through civil diſſenſions. 
The 


It is ſtrange that hiſtorians ſhould have ſo groſsly miſtaken the time of the reduc- 
tion of Berwick. Buchanan, L. viii. p. 146. places that event in 1315. 4. Murimuth, 
p 52-in 1317. and Walſingham, p. 111, in 1319 ſlhere is a conſiderable variation be- 
tween our authors and the Engliſh, as to the en:!\urance of the ſiege of the caſtle. 
Barbour ſays, that it ſurrendered on the ſixth day after the ſurpriſe of the town, i. e. 
on the 2d of April 1318. But Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i- p 547. ſays, The caſtle 
© kept a xi weekes after, and then for lak of vitaile and reſcue, was gyven up. Ther 
© Roger Horſeley, the capitayn of the caſte! for the Engliſchmen, loſt one of his eyes.“ 
The invaſion of England by the cots in May, renders this account of the long endu- 
rance of the ſiege altogether incredible, 


Feed. iii. 707. 
Ill. 
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The interpoſition of the Pope was now obtained, with the view of 
intimidating the Scottiſh nation. The Pope ordered the two Cardi- 
nals in England to excommunicate Robert Bruce and his adherents. 
The reaſons which he aſſigned for this were the treatment of the meſ- 
ſengers of the holy ſee, and the aſſault of Berwick, in violation of 
the truce which had been proclaimed by papal authority *. 

Edward had ſummoned a parliament to meet at Lincoln; but he 
was obliged to prorogue it, on account of the Scottiſh invaſion , and 
to aſſemble an army at Yorke for the defence of the country, [8th and 
1oth June 1318] | 

In a parliament held at London [about Michaelmas,] it was agreed, 
that every city and town in England ſhould furniſh a certain propor- 
tion of ſoldiers compleatly armed F. Thus a conſiderable body of 


troops 


* In the Bull addreſſed to the Cardinals, the Pope ſays, That there were other rea- 
ſons for this excommunication, which he choſe at preſent to paſs over in ſilence; Fo. 
dera, T. iii. p. 708. In the Bull adreſſed to Edward, he ſays, That they had been 
communicated to him by the two Cardinals; Foedera, T. iii. p. 712. It is impoſſible 
to determine what were the reaſons for excommunication thus reſerved in petto. 


+ Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 272. gravely ſays, That the incurſions of the Scots ſhould have 
© rather produced the quite contrary effect; for, what fitter proviſion could be made 
© againſt this invaſion of the Scots, than the unanimous advice and aſſiſtance of the clergy 
© and great men of the kingdom“ This author has compoſed many volumes concerning 
the conſtitution and hiſtory of England, and yet he ſeems to have forgotten that the 
military tenants of the crown, who compoſed the greateſt part of the parliament, did 
alſo compoſe the army, and that the ſame perſons could not at once deliberate in par- 
liament, and oppoſe the enemy in the field: 


I Walfingham, p. 111. ſays, That London furniſhed 200 men compleatly armed [du- 
centi viri armati ad unguem, ] Canterbury 40, St Albans 10, and the other cities and 
towns in proportion · It were to be wiſhed that Walſingham had recorded more of 
the quotas z the ſmall proportion furniſhed by London is remarkable, Walſingham 


well deſcribes the fate of this army, * qui congregati magnum conflaverunt exercitum 
© et 


by , * 
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troops was collected; but when they came to the rendezvous at Yorke, 
their party-animoſities and mutual diſtruſt roſe to ſuch a height, that 
it was found neceſſary to diſband and ſend them back to their habi- 
tations. 

Edward Bruce, contrary to the judgment of all his officers , en- Barbour, 377. | 
gaged in battle with the Engliſh at Fagher near Dundalk, {5th Oc- 53'3 He. | 
tober 1318.] The Engliſh, commanded by John Lord Bermingham, ap. Camden. f 
obtained a compleat victory. John Maupas ſlew Edward Bruce, and [ 
was found, after the battle, ſtretched dead on the budy of his enemy. | | 
The Lord Soulis, and John the brother of the Stewart of Scotland, 
were among the ſlain. Philip de Moubray was mortally wounded f. 

After the defeat, John Thompſon J, leader of the men of Carrick, 
collected 


6 et boſtibus melius ſormidandum; ſed cum perveniſſent ad Eboracum, ſuborto tumultu | 


c pariter et ſimultate cum aliis impedimentis, infecto negotio licentiati ad propria re- 
« dierunt,” 

It is a prevailing notion among our hiſtorians, that Edward Bruce raſhly fought, . 
while powerful ſuccours, under the command of the King his brother, were approach- 
ing. This, however confidently and repeatedly aſſerted, appears to be altogether 
a popular fiction. The King of Scots was too much engaged at home, and too 
intent on the preſervation of his important conqueſt of Derwick, to riſk his forces in a 
new invaſion of Ireland. 

1 Barbour ſays, that Moubray, after haviag been ſtunned by a 8 and made 
priſoner, extricated himſelf out of the hands of the enemy; but he does not ſay that 
Moubray recovered of his wounds. The Iriſh Chronicle, ſubjoined to Camden's Bri- 
tannia, computes the number of the Scottiſh army at 3000. Barbour ſays, that they 
were about 2000, not including the Iriſh ; ſo that there is no contrariety in the two 
accounts. Walſingham, p. 111 ſays, that there fell of the Scots 29 barons and knights, 
and 5800 common men. In Cox's hiftory of Ireland, vol. i. p. 99 it is ſaid, that *there 
© were under Lord Bermingham 1324 good ſoldiers.” I preſume, that men compleatly 
armed are here meant; for it is not probable that there were no archers in the Eng- 
liſh army. 

t It is probable, that Barbour learned his intelligence of the Iriſh war from this 
Fobn Thompſort. The account is curious, although, in ſome particulars, exaggerated. 
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1318. 
collected a few ſtragglers, and, through many difficulties, led them in- 
to the north of Ireland. From thence they returned home, with the 
intelligence, that the ambitious project of eſtabliſhing a new kingdom 
on the ruins of the Engliſh power, was annihilated, 

The corps of Edward Bruce was not treated with honours like thoſe 
which the King of Scots beſtowed on the brave Engliſh who fell at 
Bannockburn, His body was quartered, and diſtributed for a public 
ſpectacle over Ireland. Bermingham preſented the head of Edward 
Bruce to the Engliſh King, and obtained the dignity of Earl of Lowth, 
as a reward of his ſervices *, 

The death of Edward Bruce, and of Marjory the King's daughter, 
made ſome new regulations neceſſary with reſpect to the royal ſucceſ- 
fon. 

In December 1318, a parliament was aſſembled at Scone. The 
whole clergy and laity renewed their engagements of obedience to the 
King, and ſolemnly promiſed to aſſiſt him in the defence of the rights. 
and liberties of -Scotland, againſt all mortals, however eminent they. 
may be m power, authority, and dignity. By this memorable expreſſion 
they, no doubt, intended to. deſcribe the Pope, as well as the Engliſh 
King. 

They declared, that whoever violated this engagement, ſhould be 
held in very deed as a betrayer of the kingdom, and guilty of high 
treaſon without remiſſion F. 


It 


*'The grant was made in a parliament at Yorke, 12th May 1319. Foedera, T. iii. 
p. 767. It ſhews the manner in which Earls were created at that time. It confers. 
twenty pounds per annum on him for his ſervices in the battle of Dundalk; under the 
name of Earl of Loueth, [Lowth,] and gives that Earldom to him, and the heirs- male 
of his body, by the ſervice of one fourth of a knight's fee. 


+ Such appears to be the import of the expreſſion * criminis laeſae Majeſtatis reus 
in perpetuum habeatur. 
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It was enacted, That if Robert King of Scots died without iffue- 
male, Robert Stewart, the ſon of Marjory the King's daughter, ſhould, 
as his neareſt and lawful heir, ſucceed to the crown of Scotland; 

In the event of the ſucceſſion devolving on Robert Stewart, or on 
any other heir of the King's body, while under age, the King, with 
the unanimous conſent of the parliament, granted the offices of tutor 
or curator of the heir, and of guardian of the kingdom, to Thomas 
Randolph Farl of Moray, and, failing him, to James Lord Douglas. 

But, it was declared, that this appointment ſhould ceaſe, whenever 
it appeared to the major part of the community F, that ſuch ſucceſſor 
was capable of adminiſtrating the government in perſon. 

Randolph and Douglas declared their willingneſs to accept the of- 
fices proviſionally conferred on them ; and they made oath faithfully 
to diſcharge their duty, and to obſerve, and cauſe to be oblerved, the 
laws and cuſtoms of Scotland. | 
* And for that, in certain times paſt, doubts had ariſen, although 
without ſufficient cauſe, by what rule the right of ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom of Scotland ought to be judged, it was now declared and 
defined, That it ought not to have been regulated according to the 
practice in caſes of inferior fees or inheritances, ſince no ſuch prac- 
tice had been hitherto introduced in the ſucceſſion of the crown, but 
that the male neareſt to the King, at the time of his death, in the 
direct line of deſcent, ſhould ſucceed to the crown; and, failing ſuch 
male, the neareſt female in the ſame line ; and, failing the whole di- 
rect line, the neareſt male in the collateral line, reſpeQ being had to 

L2. © the 
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+ Quouſque communitati regni vel majori et /aniori parti viſum -fuerit,” &c. 
The. words ſanior pars, or the moſt judicious part, are certainly exegetical, and mean 
nothing elſe than the majority” Were they underſtood in wy. other ſenſe, the provi · 
fions of the ſtatute. would appear inextricable . 


1. Stat. 
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© the right of blood by which the laſt King reigned *. And this, 
ſays the ſtatute, * appears agreeable to the imperial law.“ 

Many ſalutary laws were enacted in this parliament f. The liber- 
ties of the Scottiſh church were aſſerted, and proviſion made for the 
ſecurity of the perſons and property of ecclefiaſtics. All men were 
required to array themſelves for war; and, according to their diffe- 
rent conditions, the armour and weapons of each order of men were 
defined. Every perſon, on his road to the King's hoſt, was required 
to live at his own charges, without oppreſſing the country; and the 


manner of puniſhing tranſgreſſors, while on their road, was accurately 
laid down. 


The 


* Praeterea, cum aliquibus praeteritis temporibus a quibuſdam, licet minus ſuff· 
cieuter, in dubium fuiſſet revocatum, quo jure ſucceſſio in regno Scotiae, ſi clara for- 
© ſitan non extiterit, decidi deberet ac terminatri: In eodem parliamento per clerum 
* et populum declaratum extitit ac difinitum, quod per confuetudinem in 1inferiori- 
bus feudis ſeu haereditatibus in regno obſervatam, cum in ſucceſſione regni aliqua 
© talis conſuetudo non fuit introducta, minimè debuit, ſeu in futurum debeat, dicta 
* ſucceſſio terminari ; ſed qudd proximior maſculus tempore mortis regis, ex linea recta 
* deſcendente, vel, maſculo deficiente, proximior femella ex eadem linea, vel illa linea 
« penitus deficiente, proximior maſculus ex linea collaterali, attento jure ſanguinis 
quo ipfi Regi defuncto jus regnandi competebat, Regi de cujus ſucceſſione agi for- 
* ſan contigerit, ſine contradictione aut impedimento quocunque in regno debeat ſue- 
* cedere, quod juri imperiali ſatis conſonum cenſetur; ſee Anderſon, Independency of 
Scotland, App. No. 25. Fordun, L. xiii. c. 13. TI have rendered the words of this act 
of ſcttlewent as juſtly as I could ; at the ſame time, I acknowledge, that I do not un- 
derſtand their preciſe import, nor the conſequences which might have ariſen from them 
in certain ſuppoſable caſes. I have not tranſlated the expreſſion, * 6i ſucceſſio clara 
forſitan non extiterit,* becauſe it ſeems redundant. 


+ The ſtatutes of Robert I. have been publiſhed by Skene. Aſter having collated 
various MS. copies of theſe ſtatutes, I can venture to aſſert, that Skene's edition is moſt 
incorrect. As for his Scottiſh verſion of the ſtatutes of Robert I. it ſtrangely perverts, 
or miſtakes, the ſenſe of the original; yet we have been ſo long habituated to the er- 


rors of Skene, that I know not whether a more accurate edition of the ſtatutes which 
he has disfigured would be acceptable to the public, | 


— 
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The parliament declared thoſe to be guilty of a capital offence, who #. e. 33. 


ſupplied the enemy with weapons of any kind, or with any aſſiſtance 
whatever *. 


By another ſtatute, eccleſiaſtics were diſabled 3 remitting money 5. e. 24. 


to the papal court for the purchaſe of bulls. The meaſure was vio- 
lent; but the partiality of the Pope to the intereſts of England might 
ſerve to juſtify it. 
The ſtatute alſo prohibits the Engliſh ablaze from Ag 
money out of Scotland f. 
There 


* This is a fingular ſtatute. In the MSS. it is C. 6. but I quote it according to Skeney 
C. 35- © Quum per leges fit denegata facultas fidelibus barbaros viftualibus ſeu armo- 
© rum generibus confertare, fub poena capitalis ſententiae, omnibus et ſingulis incolis 
© noſtris cujuſcunque conditionis exiſtant firmiter et ſtrictè inhibemus, ne quis arcug 
c ſagittas, aut aliquid genus armorum, ſeu equos aut alia ayſiamenta, Anglicis, hoſtibus 
© noſtris et noftri regni publicis, donent vel vendent, vel apud eos transferant, per quae 
nobis ſeu confederatis noſtris et benevolis inferri valeat nocumentum, ſab poena Vie 
© tae et membrorum, ac omnium quae erga nos amitti potuerint quoquo modo.“ The 
expreſſion per leges, alludes to I. 2. Cod. Quae res exportari non debent. This is one of 
the moſt expreſs references to the Roman law that occurs in any of our authentic 
ſtatutes. The conſtitution of the Emperor Marcian was adopted as an apology for the 
feverity of this ordinance. The Scottiſh legiſlature, however, improved upon the mo- 
del of the Emperor, by adding the clauſe of alia ayſiamenta. Every kind of expor- 
tation to England, in time of war, was declared to be puniſhable with death and for- 
feiture. 

The parallel between alienigenae Barbari and Anglici, exhibits a lively e 
of the national ani moſities which then prevailed. 

Had Skene remarked the alluſion to the Roman law, he would. never have and 
the paſſage thus; For ſa meikill as be the lawes, liberty or licence is denied to all 
« faithfull ſubjects to help or confort the enemies with any kind of armour, under the 

© paine of death.“ . 


+ It is probable that the perſon principally aimed at by this clauſe of the ſtatute, 
was David de Strathbolgie, Earl of Athole. At this time he ſtood high in the confi- 
dence of Edward II. yet the merits of his father continued to ſcreen him from a ſeve- 
rer puniſhment than that which this ſtatute provides, 


fb. c. 9. 


tb. c. 21. 


Sta. 1. Neſtm. 


C- 34. ztio. 
Edw. I. an. 


1275. 


Feed. iii. 752. 
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There wete alſo various laws enacted in this parliament reſpeQing 
the polity of the kingdom: To explain them all would require a 
much longer detail than is conſiſtent with the nature of this work. 
There are two, however, which ſhall be briefly illuſtrated. The one 
relates to thefr-bute, He who paid the bute, compoſition, or ranſom, 
was ty be held as a thief convicted; and he who received it was to be 
ſeverely fined ; and, if unable to pay the fine, was to be impriſoned 
during the King's pleaſure *, 

The other ſtatute enacted, that no one ſhould invent rumours by 
which there might ariſe matter of diſcord between the Sovereign and 
his people: And it was provided, that the offender ' ſhould be im- 
priſoned until the King's pleaſure was known, 

The offence, which makes the ſubject of this ſtatute, is but too well 
known by the general name of 7cafmg-making. The ſtatute neither 
defines the crime nor the puniſhment. It is borrowed from a ſtatute 


of Edward I. Robert I. introduced ſome Engliſh laws into Scotland. 


An antipathy at Edward I. was not inconſiſtent with favour for his 

laws, as being politic engines in the hands of an able prince. 
It appears, that, about this time, the two cardinals who reſided in 
England, pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt the 
King 


The 4th ſection of this ſtatute is remarkable; © /alvis tamen libertatibus illorum 
© dominorum, qui per Reges Scotiae ante Dominum Regem qui nunc eſt in talibus ha- 
© bent libertates ſibi concefſas.” How are we to underſtand this ſingular reſervation ? 
It appears to imply that a permiſſion to compound with thieves was indulged to 
ſome landholders, by ſpecial grant. There may be many ſuch grants in antient deeds, 
although they have not occurred to me. Indeed, the ſovereign might be juſtified for 
permitting what he could not effectually prohibit. 'There is a proviſo in c. 137. 
James I. which may poſhbly ſerve to illuſtrate this obſcure paſſage : © Saifand that this 
© ſtatute ſall not ſtrike to bordourers, dwelling on the marches, but for thieft to be 
done after the making of this ſtatute.” Hence there is a probability that if zheft-bute 
was ever authoriſed at all, it muſt have been upon the marches. 
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King of Scots and his adherents “. Meſſengers were ſent to the 
Pope, from the Scots, to ſolicit a reverſal of the ſentence; but Edward 
deſparched the Biſhop of Hereford, and Hugh d'Eſpencer the elder, 
to counteract this negotiation; Edward alſo informed the Pope of cer 
tain intercepted letters which had been written from Wer to the 
Scots. 17 | 

The Pope nd: the Seats: at 8 a the perfors:whs/tad Feed." iti, 761. 
correſponded with Scotland, to be taken into euſtod j 


1319. 

Robert Count of Flanders was not ſo obſequious in granting the re- F ii, 6 1 
queſts of the Engliſh King. The Scots were wont to trade with * 
Flanders, and had received from thence arms and military ſtores. Ed- 
ward requeſted the Count of Flanders to prohibit the Scots from en- 
tering his country; but the Count made this memorable anſwer: 

Flanders is the common country of all men; I cannot prohibit any 
merchants from trafficking there, as they have been wont; for ſuch 
+ prohibition: would tend to the ruin of my people f.“ 

At this critical period, there were ſome perſons of authority in Scot- 79. iii, 758. 
land who ſecretly expreſſed their wiſhes of deſerting the national cauſe, 764. 
and of being received into favour by the Engliſh government. Ed- 
ward obtained permiſſion from the Pope to treat with the traitors ;. 


he 


In an inſtrument dated 14th January 1318-19, Edward ſpeaks of the ſentence as 


lately pronounced. I know not what occaſion there was for renewing a ſentence a+ 
gainſt Bruce, who ſtood already under the papal curſe. 


+ © Terra noſtra Flandriae univerſis cujuſcunque regionis eſt communis, et cuique 
liber in eadem patet ingreſſus, nec poſſumus mercatoribus ſuas exercentibus mer- 
© caturas ingrefſum, prout haCtenus Cite ee denegare, quia iſta cederent in de - 
ſolationem noſtrae terrae et ruinam; Foedera, T. iii. p. 770. 


Trivet. cont. 
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Valſing. 111. 
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Barbour, 359- 
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he having aſſured the Pope that he expected by this negotiation to 
divide and weaken the Scots “. 

Edward was now, to all appearance, in amity with the Earl of Lan- 
caſter, and the other malecontent Lords. He determined to regain 
Berwick ; and, with a view to that enterpriſe, ordered his army to 
aſſemble f [at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 24th July 1319. 

He requeſted the prayers of the clergy for the ſucceſs of his expe- 
dition, and he demanded a great loan of money from them, [2oth 
July. | 

To prevent the approach of ſuccours, the Engliſh drew lines of 
countervallation round Berwick. Confiding in their numbers, they 
made a general aſſault. The Stewart and his garriſon, after a long 
and obſtinate conteſt, repulſed the enemy, [7th September.] 

The next attempt of the beſiegers was on the ſide towards the river. 
At that time the walls of Berwick were of inconſiderable height, and 
it was propoſed to bring a veſlel cloſe to them, and by means of a 
draw-bridge, let down from the maſt, to enter the town. But the 
Scots ſo annoyed the aſſailants, that the veſſel could not be brought 
within the proper diſtance. At the ebb of the tide it grounded, and 
was burnt by the beſieged, 


Another 


* The expreſſions of Edward are remarkable: Ut nobis eſt relatum in ſecreto, 
* quamplures de Scotis inimicis et rebellibus noſtris, ſuper pace ſua et benevolentia 
© noſtra procurandis, tractare deſiderant, aſſerentes praeter ipſorum quierem noſtra 
© commoda et honores in eiſdem procurari.—Speramus etiam quod redeuntibus ad pas 
cem noftram aliquibus de dictis inimicis perſonis gravibus, alii in ſe dividentur, et gra- 
© vius turbabuntur, ſicgue ad eccleſiae ſanAae et noſtram obedientiam facilius reverten- 
* tur; Foedera, iii. 764. 


+ 2300 foot ſoldiers from Wales were ſummoned to his army; Feedera, T. iii. p. 
774. And of the vaſſals and tenants of the Earl of Lancaſter 100 foot ſoldiers com · 


pleatly armed, and 1000 archers; Feedera, T. iii. p. 784. 
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Another engine employed by the Engliſh is called a ſow , It Barbour, 365. 
appears to have been a large fabric, compoſed of timber, and well 
roofed, having ſtages within it, and in height ſurpaſſing the wall 
of the town. It moved upon wheels, and was calculated for the double 
purpoſe of conducting miners to the foot of the wall, and armed men 
to the ſtorm. 


There was in the ſervice of the Scots one John Crab, a Fleming, 
eſteemed a moſt expert engineer. He conſtructed a moveable crane, 


whereby ſtones of great weight might be raiſed on high, and then let 
fall upon the enemy. 


The Engliſh made a general aſſault on the quarter towards the ſea, 
as well as on the land-ſide. The garriſon, exhauſted by continual 
duty, could ſcarcely maintain the numerous poſts, The great engine 
moved on to the walls; ſtones were diſcharged againſt it from the 
crane, but without effect; and all hopes of preſerving Berwick were 
* At once e the beams of the "Ee; gave ways by the force of a 


huge 


- in many particulars it reſem bled the teſtudo arietaria of the antients. © Sus, ma- 
© china bellica, quae et /cropha, Gallis fruie; Du Cange. * Unum fuit machinamen- 
tum, quod noſtri ſuem, veteres vineam vocant, quod machina levibus tignis colligata, 
© tefto tabulis cratibuſque contexto, lateribus crudis coriis communitis, protegit in ſe 
© ſublidentes, qui quaſi more /uis ad murorum ſuffodienda penetrant fundamenta 7 
. Malmſb. L. iv. Hift. * Dum quidam nobiles, ligneis obumbrati machinis, quae 
© quia verrere videbantur in antra, ſues appellari non videtur inconſonum ;' Elmham, 
Hen. v. c. 59. This note is tranſcribed from that very curious and inſtructive work 
The Antiquities of England, by Mr Groſe. See Preface, p. 13. 4. In Scotland a long 
hay-ſtack is termed a ſow ; probably from a traditionary remembrance of the warlike 
engine which went under that name; hence we may have a diſtinct notion of the 
figure of this engine. We muſt always remember, that in 1319, the walls of Ber- 
wick were ſo low, that, according to Barbour's expreſſion, © one man with a ſpear 
might, from the outſide, ſtrike in the face another who ſtood on them,” 


VoI. II. | M 


Walſingh.111, 
112. 

Barbour, 363. 
Lelan. i. 462. 
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huge ſtone, happily directed“. The Scots poured down combuſtibles 
and burnt it. 3 5 

Nevertheleſs, the Engliſh, eager to regain their antient reputation 
in arms, continued the aſſault with unremitting ardor. The Stewart, 
with a reſerve of a hundred men, went from poſt to poſt, and relieved 
thoſe who were wounded and unfit for combat. One ſoldier alone re- 
mained with him of the reſerve, when the alarm came that the Engliſh 
had burnt a barrier at the port called St Mary's, poſſefled themſelves of 
the draw-bridge, and fired the gate. The Stewart haſted thither, called 
down the guard from the rampart, ordered the gate to be ſet open, 
and ruſhed through the flames upon the enemy. A deſperate com- 
bat enſued, and continued until the cloſe of day, when the Engliſh 
commanders withdrew their troops on every quarter from the aſſault, 
[13th September.] 

The King of Scots could not, with any probability of ſucceſs, at- 
tack the fortified camp of the Engliſh, and he ſaw that the Stewart 
and his garriſon, if not relieved, would, at laſt, be reduced to the 
neceſſity of capitulating; he, therefore, reſolved to make a powerful 
diverſion in England, by which he hoped to conſtrain Edward to a- 
bandon his enterpriſe. | 

Fifteen thouſand men, under the command of Randolph and Dou- 
glas, entered England by the weſt marches. They had concerted a 
plan for carrying off the wife of Edward from her reſidence near 
Yorke |; and, in exchange for a captive ſo valuable, they expected 

to 


Barbour, p. 369. relates, that when the engine gave way, the Scots cried out from 


the walls, See your ſow has farrowed.” Barbour's account of the ſiege of Berwick is 
valuable for the many characteriſtical circumſtances which it contains. 


+ Walſingham, p. 112. aſſerts, that ſome perſons about the Queen had been bribed to 
betray her into the hands of the Scots. | 
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to purchaſe the ſafety of Berwick. Having been diſappointed in the 
execution of this plan, they waſted Yorkeſhire. The Archbiſhop of 


Yorke haſtily collected a numerous rabble of commons and eecleſia- 
ſtics, and encountered the Scots at Mitton, near Borrough-bridge, in 


the North-riding of Yorkſhire. The Engliſh were inſtantly routed. 


Three thouſand were left dead on the field, and great part of the fu- 
gitives drowned in the Swale *. In this action there fell three hun- 
dred eceleſiaſtics, [2oth September.] According to the ſavage plea- 
ſantry of thoſe times, this rout was termed by the Scots, the Chapter of 
Mitton. | oy | 

When the news of the inroad and ſucceſſes of the Scots reached 
Berwick, a diverſity of opinions aroſe among the Engliſh comman- 
ders. The Barons whoſe eſtates lay in the ſouth, remote from the 
Scottiſh depredations, were eager to continue the ſiege ; but the north- 
ern barons were no leſs determined in their reſolution of abandoning 
a doubtful and hazardous enterpriſe, and of returning to protect their 
own country. With them the Earl of Lancaſter concurred ; his fa- 
vourite manour of Pontefract was now expoſed to the ravages of the 
Scots ; and therefore he departed from Berwick with his numerous 


Barbour, 365. 


Barbour, 375* 


adherents 7. Edward, upon this, drew off the remains of his army, 


and attempted to intercept Randolph and Douglas. But they eluded 
him, and returned with ſafety and honour into Scotland, 


And 


»The words of Valſingbam, p. 112. are, Sed quia jam penè totus eorum exerci- 
© tus in armis fuerat, mox contra noſtros inexercitatos et inexpertos, et ſine duce vel 
© ordine venientes, ordinatiſſimè occurrerunt, et levi negotio noſtros ſuderunt, et ad tria 
y millia hominum in ore gladii perimerunt, et magna pars corum qui fugerunt in flu» 
© vio de Swala rapaci gurgite ſuffocata? 

+ Valſing ham, p. 112. relates this event in a different manner. He ſays, that Ed- 
ward, with his wonted fooliſhneſs [fatuitate ſolità, ] thus expreſſed himſelf : * As ſoon 
A | © as 
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And now Edward began to entertain ſerious thoughts of peace with 
Scotland. Commiſſioners for ne the treaty were appointed 
by both nations “. 


It may ſeem ſtrange that Pope John XXII. the obſequious tool 
of England, ſhould have choſen this ſeaſon for enforcing ſpiritual 
cenſures againſt Bruce and his adherents; yet certain it is, that he 
ordered his delegates to publiſh the general ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, at whatever times and places they might judge expedient, 
[17th November.] Not ſatisfied even with this, he commanded the 
antient ſentence to be publiſhed, which his predeceſſor Clement V. 
had paſſed on Bruce for the ſlaughter of Comyn [8th January 
1319-20.] Whether this unſeaſonable exertion of authority ought to 
be aſcribed to the zeal of the Pope, or to ſome viſionary policy of 
Edward II. it is impoſlible to determine. 

A truce was concluded between the two nations [21ſt December 
13 19,] to endure until Chriſtmas 1321 F. | 

| The 


as Berwick is won, I will give the command of the town to Hugh le d'Eſpenſer, and 
of the caſtle to Roger Tamari Cr. Dammory, T and that the Earl of Lancaſter, diſguſt- 
ed at this reſolution, marched off with his adherents, But the account which Bar- 
bour gives is more probable : Although le 'Eſpenſer was the enemy, yet oger Dam- 
mory was one of the confidents of Lancaſter. Walſingham himſelf obſerves this, p. 
116. And, indeed, we have evidence of it under the Earl's own hand, Foedera, T. iii. 
p. 927. The retreat from Berwick appears to have been a judicious meaſure. Ran- 
dolph and Douglas had advanced far into England, at the head of a well-diſciplined 
and victorious army. Had Edward remained before Berwick, they might have com- 
mitted ſuch devaſtations in a few days, as it would have required a century to repair. 


* The Scottiſh commiſſioners were William de Soulis, Robert de Keith, Roger de 
Kirkpatrick, Alexander de Seton, and William de Montfichet, all ben: ; to them 
four eccleſiaſtics were joined; Foedera, T. iii. p. 809. 


+ 7 yrrel vol. iii. p. 278. ſays, that the Scots immediately violated this truce, inva- 
ded England, burnt the ſuburbs of Yorke, and made priſoner John de Bretagne Earl 


of 
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The Scots having obtained this interval of tranquillity, reſolved to 
juſtify their cauſe, in a manifeſto addreſſed to the Pope. 

In a parliament aſſembled at Aberbrothock, [6th April 1320,] a 
letter to the Pope was drawn up by the Barons, a and 
whole community of Scotland. | 

They began with mentioning the fabulous origin of the nation from 
Scythia and Spain, their boaſted line of one huudred and thirteen na- 
tive Kings, the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in Scotland, by 
the miniſtry of Andrew the apoſtle, and the favour which the Roman 
pontiffs had ſhewn to their forefathers, as being under the ſpecial 
patronage of the brother of St Peter. 

After this puerile preamble, full of the prejudices of an ignorant 


and ſuperſtitious age, they proceeded in a more elevated and manly 
ſtile. 


A Di- 

1 Ee 
52. 

Ford. xiii. 23. 


We continued to enjoy peace and liberty with the protection of 


© the papal ſee, until Edward, the late King of England, in the guiſe 
© of a friend and ally, invaded and oppreſſed our nation, at that time 
«© without a head, unpractiſed in war, and luſpecting no evil. The 
© wrongs which we ſuffered under the tyranny of Edward, are beyond 
« deſcription, and, indeed, they would appear incredible to all but thoſe 
© who actually felt them. He waſted our country, impriſoned our 
« prelates, burnt our religious places, ſpoiled our eccleſiaſtics, and flew 


our people, without diſcrimination of age, ſex, or rank. Through 
© the favour of Him who woundeth and maketh whole, we have been 


© freed from ſo great and innumerable calamities by the valour of our 
© Lord and Sovereign Robert. He, like another Joſuah, or a Judas 


* Maccabeus, 


\ i 
of Richemont. This is a miſtake copied from Valſingham, p. 213. Walfingham him- 


ſelf ſays, p. 117- that the Earl of Richemont was made priſoner long after this time. 
The account of that event will be related in its proper place. 
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Matcabeus, gladly endured toils, diſtreſſes, the extremities of want, 
© and every peril, to reſcue his people and inheritance out of the hands 
of the enemy. The Divine Providence, that legal ſucceſſion, which 
© we will conſtantly maintain, and our due and unanimous conſent, - 
© have made him our chief and King. To him, in defence of our 
liberty, we are bound to adhere, as well of right, as by reaſon of his 
* deſerts, and to him we will, in all things, adhere; for through him 
© ſalvation has been wrought unto our people. Should he abandon 
our cauſe, or aim at reducing us and our kingdom under the domi- 
nion of the Engliſh, we will inſtantly ſtrive to expel him as a public 
* enemy and the ſubverter of our rights and his own, and we will 
* chuſe another King to rule and protect us; for, while there exiſt an 
* hundred of us, we will never ſubmit to England. We fight not for 
glory, wealth, or honour, but for that liberty which no virtuous man 
© will furvive. 

* Wherefor, we moſt earneſtly requeſt your Holineſs, as the Vice- 
* gerent of Him who giveth equal meaſure unto all, and with whom 
© there is no diſtinction either of perſons or nations, that you would 
© behold, with a fatherly eye, the tribulation and diſtreſſes brought 
* upon us by the Engliſh, and that you would admoniſh Edward to 
content himſelf with his own dominions, eſteemed in former times 
« {ſufficient for ſeven kings, and allow us Scotſmen, who dwell in a 
poor and remote corner, and who ſeek for nought but our own, to 

remain in peace. In order to procure that peace, we are willing to 
© do whatever is conſiſtent with our national -intereſts, 

* Herein it behoves you, Holy Father, to interpoſe. You behold 
© with what cruelty the Heathen rages againſt the Chriſtians, for the 
© chaſtiſement of their ſins, and that the boundaries of Chriſtendom 
© are daily contracted. How muſt your memory ſuffer in after ages, 
* ſhould the Church be diminiſhed in glory, or receive reproach under 

your adminiſtration ? | 


© Rouſe, 


ö . \ 
— 5 
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© Rouſe; therefore, the Ckriftitin Princes, and tall them 90 f the 
of Paleſtine: They pretend that wars with their neighbours binder” 
that enterpriſe ; but the true cauſe of hinderance is, that, m fubduing | 
« their wenker neighbotrs, they look” fot lefs *oppofition, aud profir 
more immediate. Every one knows, and we now declare it to'you; 
© and io aft'Chrifientom;'thit our King and we are wilting t6'under- 
© take the holy expedition; if Edward will . ho to A cots in 8 
CC. - 4 Q1OVWRNTL TO 3 112 
— you, ' however, een too” Seti ear to the leperte of 
out enemies, diſtruſt the ſineerity of qùr profeſſions, und perſiſt in 
« favouring the Engliſh, to our deſtruction} We hold yow guilty, in thie 
« ſight of the Moſt High; of the toſs of lides, tlie perdition of ſouls, 
and all the other miſerable conſequences whe may enſue from war 
© between the two contending nations, | 
Ever ready; like dutiful children, to yield all fit obedience to you, 
© as God's Vicegerent, we commit our 'canſe' to the protection of 
the ſupreme King and Judge: We caſt our cares on him, and we 
c Readily truſt thatihe will — us with OY and bring our ene- 


mies to nouglit “ a legt. 
It will be earl 1 in this manifets; no mention is made of 
the clergy of Scotland. We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that they 


were leſs zealous than the laity in the national cauſe. But the ſtile of 


the letter was ſuch, that it could not, with propriety, be avowed by 
eccleſiaſties, eſpecially in an addrefs to the head of their church. 


Although the Scottiſh Barons appeared unanimous in their reſolu- 
tion to maintain the government of Robert, yet there were concealed 
traitors among the patriots. William de Soulis, and ſome other per- 
ſons of wear. coplpired n u the ved The m was revealed 
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Maccabeus, gladly endured toils, diſtreſſes, the extremities of want, 
© and every peril, to reſcue his people and inheritance out of the hands 
© of the enemy. The Divine Providence, that legal ſucceſſion, which 
* we will couſtantly maintain, and our due and unanimous conſent, - 
© have made him our chief and King. To him, in defence of our 
© liberty, we are bound to adhere, as well of right, as by reaſon of his 
* deſerts, and to him we will, in all things, adhere; for through him 
© ſalvation has been wrought unto our people. Should he abandon 
our cauſe, or aim at reducing us and our kingdom under the domi- 
nion of the Engliſh, we will inſtantly ſtrive to expel him as a public 
* enemy and the ſubverter of our rights and his own, and we will 
chuſe another King to rule and protect us; for, while there exiſt an 
* hundred of us, we will never ſubmit to England. We fight not for 
* glory, wealth, or honour, but for that liberty which no virtuous man 
will ſurvive. | 

© Wherefor, we moſt earneſtly requeſt your Holineſs, as the Vice- 
gerent of Him who giveth equal meaſure unto all, and with whom 
© there is no diſtinction either of perſons or nations, that you would 
© behold, with a fatherly eye, the tribulation and diſtreſſes brought 
* upon us by the Engliſh, and that you would admoniſh Edward to 
content himſelf with his own dominions, eſteemed in former times 
« ſufficient for ſeven kings, and allow us Scotſmen, who dwell in a 
poor and remote corner, and who ſeek for nought but our own, to 
remain in peace. In order to procure that peace, we are willing to 
© do whatever is conſiſtent with our national -intereſts, 

* Herein it behoves you, Holy Father, to interpoſe. You behold 
© with what cruelty the Heathen rages againſt the Chriſtians, for the 
© chaſtiſement of their fins, and that the boundaries of Chriſtendom 
© are daily contracted. How muſt your memory ſuffer in after ages, 
* ſhould the Church be diminiſhed in glory, or receive reproach under 
* your adminiſtration ? 


© Rouſe, 
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* Rouſe, therefore, the Chriftian Princes, and call them to the reſcue 
© of Paleſtine: They pretend that wars with their neighbours hinder 
that enterpriſe ; but the true cauſe of hinderance is, that, in fubduing 
« their weaker neighbotirs, they look for lefs oppofition, and rofit 
* more immediate. Every one knows, and we now declare it to yo 
and to al} Chriſtendom, that our King and we are willing to under- 
© take the holy expedition, if Edward will . us. to PREY in 

peace. Neun 

Should you, however, give a too eredulbut ear to the reports of 
© out enemies, diſtruſt the ſineerity of aur profeſſions, and perfift in 
« favouring the Engliſh, to our deſtruQtion; we hold you guilty, in the 
© ſight of the Moſt High, of the loſs of lives, the perdition of ſouls, 
© and all the other miſerable conſequences which may enſue from war 
© between the two contending nations, 

Ever ready, like dutiful children, to yield all fit obedience to you, 
© as God's Vicegerent, we commit our cauſe to the protection of 
© the ſupreme King and Judge: We caſt our cares on him, and we 
© ſteadily truſt that'he will inſpire us with We and dring our ene- 
mies to nouglit.“ | | 


It will be remarked, that, in this minis; no mention 1s made of 
the clergy of Scotland. We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that they 
were leſs zealous than the laity in the national cauſe. But the ſtile of 


the letter was ſuch, that it could not, with propriety, be avowed by 
_ eccleliaſtics, eſpecially in an addreſs to the head of their church. 


Although the Scottiſh Barons appeared unanimous in their refolu- 
tion to maintain the government of Robert, yet there were concealed 
traitors among the patriots. William de Soulis, and ſome other per- 
ſons of quality, conſpired againſt the King. The plot was revealed 


by 


Ford. xiii. 1. 
Barbour, 395. 
VR 
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Ford. X111, I, 


Barbour, 396. 
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by the Counteſs of Strathera . Soulis having been apprehended, 
made a full confeſſion. FH „ 

The conſpirators were tried in parliament, [at Scone, Auguſt 1320.] | 

Soulis and the Counteſs of Strathern were condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment. | | . 

Gilbert de Malerb and John de Logie, both Knights, and Richard 
Brown an Eſquire, were found guilty of treaſon, and ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment of traitors. 5 

Roger de Moubray died before ſentence. Yet a like ſentence was 
pronounced upon his dead body. The King, however, mitigated this 
rigour, and allowed him all the honours of ſepulture. 

The fate of David de Brechin was much deplored. That brave 
young man, the nephew of the King, had ſerved with reputation a- 
gainſt the Saracens. To him the conſpirators, after having exacted 
an oath of ſecrecy, had revealed their plot. He condemned their un- 
dertaking, and refuſed to ſhare in it; yet, entangled by his fatal oath; 
he concealed the treaſon, Notwithſtanding his relation to the Royal 
Family, his perſonal merits, and the favourable circumſtances of his 
caſe, he was made an example of rigorous, although impartial juſtice, 
Sir Euftace de Maxwell, Sir Walter de Berclay ſheriff of Aberdeen, 
Sir Patrick de Graham, Hameline de Troupe, and Euſtace de Rattray, 
were tried and acquitted, 

It is impoiſible to diſcover the nature of this conſpiracy. Fordun 
ſays in general, that the Lord Brechin and the reſt were convicted of 


high treaſon, Barbour aſſerts that the plot was formed againſt the 
life 


* Fordun, L. xiii. c. 1. ſays, That the Counteſs of Strathern confeſſed her offence, 


and was puniſhed with perpetual impriſonment. Barbour, p. 396. ſays, That the 
conſpirators were diſcovered through a lady, whoſe name he does not mention. From 
comparing the two narratives, there is reaſon to conclude, that the Counteſs of Strath- 


ern revealed the plot. 
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life of the King, and he ſeems to inſinuate, that the conſpirators meant 


to place the crown on the head of Soulis *. 

Boece relates the circumſtances of this event with as much confi- 
dence as if he had aſſiſted at the condemnation of the criminals. Ac- 
cording to him, the King of Scots had in parliament required his 
barons to produce the titles by which they held their lands: But the 
barons at once drew their ſwords, intimating, that by arms they would 
maintain their eſtates againſt all regal encroachments. The King deſiſt- 
ed from his requiſitioa; nevertheleſs, he entertained ſecret thoughts of 
revenge. The barons, dreading his reſentment, conſpired to betray 
their country to England f. 

This parliament, in which ſo much noble blood was ſhed, continued 
long to be remembered by the vulgar, under the appellation of the 
black parliament. 

It appears that the Pope was alarmed at the language which the 
Scottiſh barons had uſed in their manifeſto; for he addreſſed a Bull 
to Edward, earneſtly recommending peace with Scotland. Neither 
ought it to eſcape obſervation, that, in this Bull, the Pope ſometimes 
employs the very expreſſions of the Scottiſh manifeſto , and that he 

beſtows 


* This William de Soulis ſeems to have been the grandſon of Nicolas de Soulis, one 
of the competitors at the time of the diſputed fucceſhon. Nicolas claimed in right of 
his grandmother, the daughter of Alexander II. and he would have excluded the other 
competitors, had her legitimacy been aſcertained. 


+ This is a tale ill connected and improbable, It cannot be ſuppoſed that all the 
barons ſhould have been ſo much offended at the King's requiſition ; for ſome of them 
had received renewed charters, and others, original grants from him; neither could 
the barons be alarmed at what was indeed conſonant to the law and practice of that 
age. See Quon. attachiamenta, c. 25. 


Thus the Scottiſh barons ſaid to the Pope, © corporum excidia, animarum exit ia, 
met cactera, quae ſequentur incommoda.—Vobis ab Altiſſimo credimus impu- 


© tanda. 
VouL, II. N 


Boece, xiv. 
3 O 5 * 
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beſtows on Bruce the ambiguous title of Regent of the kingdom of Scot- 
land *. 3 5 

The King of Scots ſent ambaſſadors Þ to the Pope, and ſolicited a 
repezl of the ſentence of excommunication. The Pope pretended that 
the inſtruftions of the ambaſſadors were not ſufficiently ample ; he, 
however, allowed the King of Scots to renew his ſolicitations at any 
time before the 1ſt of May 1321. 

The Fnglith King appointed commiſſioners for treating of peace 
with Scotland, [i th September]. Philip le Long, King of France, 
under pretence of conſulting the honour and advantage of Edward, 
deſired that ſome perſons on his part might be preſent at the con- 
greſs. Edward thanked the King of France for his good will, yet he 
thanked him, as if ſuſpecting his ſincerity. The Pope alſo made a 


like requeſt. Edward conſented to it; but deſired that Rigand, Biſhop. 


ele of Wincheſter, might be one of the perſons preſent at the treaty 
cn the part of the Pope. In all this there is an air of reſerve, which 


ſeems to intimate that Edward diſtruſted both the King of France and 
the Pope. 

Edward ſtill entertained hopes of exciting diſſenſion among the 
Scots. With this view, he appointed commiſſioners for receiving into 
favour all the Scots who might be deſirous of reconciliation with Eng- 
land, [17th November]. He even granted an indemnity to all the 
inhabitants of Scotland, excepting only the rebels who were of Eng- 

| lich 
* tanda.* The Pope in his Bull ſpeaks thus of war, quot animarum exitia, excidia 


© cerporum, et alia non facile enumeranda incommoda ſecum trahat ;* Feedera, T. iii. 
p- 847. 


* © Inter te et Regentem regni Scotiae,“ ibid. 


+ The ambaſſadors were Edward de Mambuiſſon and Adam de Gordon, knights; 
Foedera, T. iii. p. 848 The Pope made excuſes to Edward 11 for his lenity in per- 
mitting Bruce to be ſtill heard againſt the ſentence of excommunication. 
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liſh birth, or who claimed right to eſtates in that kingdom“, | 11th 
December]. 


132t. 

The Pope had ſent the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and one William, a 
friar, to the King of Scots with letters. Edward would not ſuffer the 
letters to be delivered ; and he made this apology to the Pope, * that 
there were certain expreſſions in them which it was not held ſafe to 
communicate to Bruce , [14th May]. 

Edward had lately endeavoured to excite diſſeuſions among the 
Scots; but the diſſenſions in his own kingdom now required all his 
ſolicitude. The violence of the Earl of Lancaſter, and his aſſociates, 
againſt the two D*Eſpenſers, made an irreparable breach between the 
King and many of his moſt powerful barons, 

The Earl of Lancaſter was one of thoſe politicians who eſtimate 
the lawfulneſs of actions by their probable ſucceſs. This perſon, a 
Prince of the blood, and, in the opinion of the people, an eminent 
patriot, entertained a treaſonable correſpondence with the Scots. 

A paſſport granted by Douglas to Richard de Topclif, an emiſſary 
of Lancaſter, is the firſt proof that we have of this correſpondence I, 


(7th 


* This is a ſingular inſtrument. David Earl of Athole is one of the commiſſioners 
for granting the indemnity. The only exceptions from the indemnity are thus expreſ- 
ſed : Illis de regno noſtro Angliae, qui contra nos hoſtiliter extiterunt, et aliis qui 
© terras infra dictum regnum noſtrum clamant habere, omnino exceptis ;* Foedera, T. 
iii. p. 865, Hence ſome of the perſons who aſſiſted at the flaughter of Comyn, might 
have taken the benefit of the indemnity, and thus one great object of the Sonu war 
would have been overlooked. 


+ © Propter aliqua verba, in dictis literis inſerta, Gon videbatur eas non eſſe dicto 

© Roberto porrigendasz* Foedera, T. iii. p. 884. 
+ It bears * eſcript a Etlebredehelys de dimaigne en la feſte Seint Nicolas, Van de 
© prace 1321.“ The feaſt of St Nicolas 1 is celebrated on the 6th December. I wiſh to 
know 
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[7th December 1321]. This paſſport was ratified by Randolph, as 
acting for the King of Scots, who appears at that time to have been 
indiſpoſed, 

The Scots, encouraged by the proſpect of an alliance with the male- 
contents, invaded Northumberland, and the biſhoprick of Durham, 
as ſoon as the truce expired . It is probable that they were con- 
ducted by Douglas in this invaſion F. 

While the Earl of Lancaſter, and his aſſociates, were endeavouring 
to colle their forces, Edward took the field, and diſconcerted the 
whole plan of their ambition, Lancaſter marched to Burton upon 
Trent with what troops he could aſſemble; but he was diſlodged from 
thence, and obliged to retreat to his caſtle of PontefraQt. 

He wrote a letter to Douglas in his own name I, and in the name 
of the Earl of Hereford, and other barons of that party, requeſting an 
interview, that we may,“ ſaid he, * adjuſt all points of our alliance, 
© and agree to live and die together.“ At the ſame time, he deſired 
a paſſport for meſſengers to be ſent into Scotland. 

The bearer of this letter was to have delivered it on the 7th of 
February; but Douglas had removed his quarters, and by that accident 


there was ſome time loſt, More time ſtill was loſt, becauſe Douglas 


judged it neceſſary to procure the paſſport from Randolph, who then 
lay in Scotland, near the borders. And thus it happened that Dou- 
glas 


know what place 1s meant by Etlebredhelys, This is of moment for aſcertaining a 
certain material circumſtance in our hiſtory, 


Finitã treugà, inter nos et ipfos nuper inità, regnam noſtrum in magna multitu- 
«© dine ingreſh ,” Feedera, T. iii. p. 927. 

+ This is collected from the letters which paſſed between Douglas and the Engliſh 
malecontents ; Foedera, T. iii. p. 926. 927. and from this other circumſtance, that at 
that time Randolph was at Cavers in Scotland; Feedera, T. in. p y26. 

t The letter is in Foedera, T. iii. p 927. Although not ſigned, it muſt have been ad- 
dreſſed to Douglas from the Earl of Lancaſter. : 
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glas could not return any anſwer before the 17th February. His an- 
ſwer was general, referring to the meſſenger for particulars. It was ad- 
dreſſed to King Arthur, which ſeems to have been a fort of cypher 
denoting the Earl of Lancaſter T. It does not appear that the unhap- 
py man had ſo much as concerted the terms of his treaty with the 
enemies of England. After ſo many days had been loſt at this eriti- 
cal conjuncture, Lancaſter continued his retreat towards the north. 
Sir Andrew Hartcla met him near Borrough-bridge, and defeated his 
army, [16th March 1321-2]. The Earl of Heretord was ſlain in the 
action. Lancaſter fled, and next day ſurrendered himſelf. Having 
been tried in preſence of the King and barons, he was found guilty 
and beheaded f, [22d March 1321-2.} 

The ſervices of Sir Andrew Hartcla were rewarded with the dig- 
nity of Earl Carliſie, conferred on him and his iſſue- male. To this 
an annual penſion of 1000 marks was added. 


1322, 

In a high ſtrain of exultation, Edward informed the Pope, that he 
had cruſhed his rebellious ſubjects, and was preparing to invade Scot- 
land. Give yourſelf no farther ſolicitude,“ ſaid he, about a truce 

© with 


* This is more probable than that Thomas Earl of Lancaſter ſhould have afſumed to 
himſelf the title of King, under the fantaſtic appellation of Arthur. 1. In the propoſal 
for an alliance with Scotland, which was found upon the Earl of Hereford, he is call- 
ed Earl of Lancaſter. 2. In his trial no mention is made of his having aſſumed or 
received the appellation of King; yet the circamſtance of the letter addreſſed to Xing 
Arthur was known at that time; for Valſingbam, p. 116. fays cum Thomas Comes 


H. Knyghton, 


2540.—41. 
Th.dela More, 


— iii. 936, 
Kc. 22 16. 


F cod. iii. 943 


Foed. iii, 944. 


j nttoductus fuiffet in villam [Pontefract] a tota gente deriſus eſt, et acelamatus Rex 


« {rthurus, et ubique ſubſannatus.” 


+ The people of England imagined that many miracles were wrought through the 
interceſſion of the Earl of Lancaſter ; and, which is more extraordinary, Edward III. 
ſolicited the Pope to canonize this perſon, who was undoubtedly a traitor to his coun - 


try; Foedera, T. iv. p. 208. 
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with the Scots; the exigencies of my affairs inclined me formerly to 
© liſten to ſuch propoſals; but now I am reſolved to eſtabliſh peace by 
© force of arms, [25th March.] 

While Edward was making his preparations for ſubduing Scotland, 
the Scots penetrated by the weſtern marches into Lancaſhire, ſpoiled 
the country at pleaſure, aud returned home loaded with extraordinary 
booty *. | 

Edward, after having requeſted the Pope to inforce the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt the Scots, invaded Scotland with a formi- 
dable army, [Auguſt.] 

The King of Scots had been obliged, at Bannockburn, to riſk the 
fate of his kingdom on the event of oue battle; but now there was no 
ſuch neceſſity; and therefore he avoided a general engagement, where 
every thing might have been loſt, and where nought but glory could 
have been won. Having ordered the whole cattle and flocks to be 
driven off, and all effects of value to be removed from the Merſe and 
Lothian, he fixed his camp at Culroſs, on the north ſide of the frith of 
Forth, 

His orders were ſo exactly obeyed, that, as tradition reports, the 
only prey that fell into the hands of the Engliſh was a lame bull at 
Tranent in Eaſt-Lothian. * Is that all that ye have got,“ ſaid Earl 
Warenne, when the ſpoilers returned to the camp, I never ſaw ſo 
© dear a beaſt f. 

Edward 


This inroad is well deſcribed by XKnyghton, p. 2542. Anno gratiae 1322, circa 
© tranſlationem Sancti Thomae, intraverunt Scoti in Angliam per medium Forneſiae, 
et comitatum Lancaſtriae devaſtaverunt undique, abſque aliquo damno ſuorum, col- 
* ligentes immenſam praedam auri et argenti, animalium, ornamentorum eccleſiaſtico · 
rum, lectualium, menſalium, abducentes onuſtas carrectas de emnibus bonis patriae ad 
© ſuum placitum. 

+ This ſarcaſtical and ill- timed reflection is related as in Barbour, Pp. 386. Fordun, 


L. xiii. c. 4+ gives it in ſtill fewer words: © Quod illius tauri caro erat nimis cara; 


that 
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Edward advanced to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, without op- 
poſition, indeed, but alio without hope of maſtering the kingdom. His 
proviſions were ſoon conſumed, and there was no poſſib'lity of obtain- 
ing any ſupplies. Famine began tr» prevail in the Engliſh camp, and 
many of the ſoldiers periſhed for want of food. Edward, after all his 
mighty preparations for ſubduing Scotland, was obliged to retire 
without having ever ſeen an enemy. His ſoldiers, in their retreat, 
plundered the abbeys of Holyrood and Melros, burnt the abbey of 
Dryburgh, and other hallowed places, flew many monks, and violated 
whatever was moſt ſacred in their religion . Returning to commo- 
dious and plentiful quarters in England, they indulged themſelves in 
exceſſes productive of mortal diſeaſes, in ſo much that, according to 
an Engliſh hiſtorian, almoſt one half of the great army which Edward 
had led into Scotland, was deſtroyed either by hunger or intempe- 
rance f. 


Edward; 


that is, This beef is very dear.” Had Warenne ſpoken thus to the King, it might 
have been conſidered as a gallant freedom of ſpeech, ſuiting a baron of thoſe times; 
but the words addreſſed to the ſoldiers, would have been petulance and mutiny in any 
age. 

* © Spoliatis tamen in reditu Anglorum, et praedatis monaſteriis Sanctae Crucis de 
© Edinburgh et de Melros, atque ad magnam deſolationem perductis; in ipſo nainque 
© monaſterio de Melros Dominus Willelmus de Peblis, ejuſdem monaſterii prior, unus 
etiam monachus tunc infirmus et duo converſi caeci effecti, in dormitorio eorundem 
© ab eifdem Anylis ſunt interfecti, et plures monachi lethaliter vulnerati, corpus Do- 
minicum ſuper magnum altare fuit prejectum, ablatd pixide argented in qua erat re- 
* poſitum. Monaſterium de Driburgh igne penitus conſumptum eſt, et in pulverem 
redactum, ac alia pia loca quamplurima per praedicti Regis violentiam ignis flamma 
© con{umpſit ;* Fordun, L ili. c. 4. 


+ © Euraque multi de Regis exercitu perveniſſent ad propria, et guſtaſſent cibos avi- 
* dius, mox vel diruptis viſceribus moriebantur, aut conſumptà naturà ſemper imbecil- 
les et debiles permanlerunt, vires prachabitas recuperare non valentes; Malſing- 
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Edward, on his return to England, appointed Andrew Hartcla 
guardian of the weſt marches, and David de Strathbolgie Earl of A- 
thole, guardian of the eaſt, | 1 5th September.] 

Edward had ſcarcely taken theſe precautions for the ſecurity of his 
kingdom, when the Scots appeared with a numerous army before the 
caſtle of Norham. Edward lay at the abbey of Biland in Yorkeſhire ; 
a body of his troops was advantageoully poſted in the neighbourhood. 
The Scots, by a forced march, endeavoured to ſurpriſe him ; to 
this, it is ſaid, they were incited by ſome traitors who were about 
his perſon D. Edward eſcaped to Yorke, with the utmoſt difhcul- 
ty, abandoning all his baggage and treaſure to the enemy. The En- 
gliſh camp was ſuppoſed to be acceſſible only by one narrow paſs. 
Douglas undertook to force it. Randolph, leaving that part of the 
army which he commanded, preſented himſelf as a volunteer under 
Douglas his friend. The attack was reſiſted by the Engliſh with un- 
daunted courage. The King of Scots ordered the Highlanders and 
the men of the Iſles to climb the precipice in which the Engliſh con- 
fided. They obeyed, and the Engliſh fled. John de Bretagne Earl 
of Richemont, Henry de Sully, a Frenchman of quality, and many 
other perſons of note, were made priſoners. The Stewart with five 


hundred 


ham, p. 117. Ubi pene perdidit mediam gentem ſuam pudibunde maximè;' ibid. 
Knyghton, p. 2542. ſays, that near 16000 men periſhed. Knyghton erroneouſly ſuppo- 
ſes, that, in the following year, Edward again marched into Scotland, and returned af- 
ter having proceeded no farther than to Melros. 

* Edward himſelf ſeems to have aſcribed this to the negligence of Lewis de Beau- 
mont Biſhop of Durham. Henry de Beaumont had ſaid, that if his brother Lewis, or 
any other perſon of noble birth, was appointed to the ſee of Durham, he would ſo well 
defend the frontier, as to be like a tene wall againſt the invaſions of the Scots. I 
* named you Biſhop, ſaid the King to Lewis de Beaumont, and yet your negligence has 
* been ſo great, that your territory and the adjacent parts have ſuffered more from the 


Scots under your adminiſtration than in the days of any of your predeceſſors ;* Foe- 
dera, T. iii. p. 994. 
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hundred men, purſued the Engliih to Yorke, and, in the ſpirit of chi- 
valry, remained at the gates until evening, waiting for the enemy to 
come forth and renew the combat *. 


The King of Scots had formerly received ſome diſcourteſies from Barbour, 393; 
the Earl of Richemont. In the firſt exultation of victory, he ſo far mw. 
forgot his own character and dignity, as to reproach his priſoner Þ ; 
but to Sully and his companions,. he expreſſed every kindneſs, * I 


know.“ ſaid he, that ye fought to prove yourſelves valiant knights 
in a ſtrange land, and not from enmity to me.“ 


The Scots committed great outrages in Yorkeſhire; at Rippon, as Murimur. 59. 


if they had meant to ule repriſals, they murdered many eccleſiaſtics. re, 596 


They had ſo little apprehenſions of any enemy, that they continued 
their 


„ 


Walter Stewart that great bountie 
© Set ay upon hy chevalry, 
« With five hundred in company, 
'© Unto York's gates the chace can ma 
© And there ſome of their men can fla, 
And there abade while near the night, 
Jo ſee if any would iſh and fight.“ 


Barbour, p. 393+. 


+ * And when he ſaw John of Britain 
© He had at him right great engraigne, 
For he vas wont to ſpeak highly 
At home, and ver deſpiteouſly, 
© And bad him have him away on hy 
© And look he keeped were ſtraitly ; 
© And ſaid, were it not that he were 
© Sik a cative, he ſhould buy ſore 
His words that were ſo angry.” 
Barbour, p. 393. 394» 
The ſentiment, as expreſſed by Barbour, ſeems obſcure; the meaning may be, that 


the Earl of Richemont would have been worſe uſed, had it not been on account of his 
eminent rank. > 


Vol. II. O 


Ford. ili. 98 3 


Fred. iii. 988. 
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their incurſions to Beverley in the Eaſt- riding“; but the clergy and 
citizens, by paying a large ranſom, purchaſed immunity from pil- 
lage T. After having waſted England, and braved the power of their 
late invader, the Scots returned home unmoleſted. TIE 

Andrew Bartcla Earl of Carliſle, had received the higheſt honours 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed truſt from Edward; he now betrayed his 
King and his benef:Qor, 

Much has been related by hiſtorians concerning the nature of his 
treaſon. I propoſe to make mention of thoſe circumſtances alone 
which appear from authentic inſtruments. 

About the beginning of January 1322-3, Edward received intima- 
tion that the barons of the north of England had entered into a treaty 
for a truce with the Scots. He prohibited any further proceedings 
in this treaty, and commanded Hartcla inſtantly to inform himſelf of 
its nature and conditions, to provide for the ſecurity of Carliſle, and 
to repair to court; that I may be directed, ſaid the King, by your 
advice, and the advice of my other faithful counſellors.” 

Either the Engliſh King had at that time no ſuſpicions of the fi- 
delity of Hartcla, or he acted with the moſt profound diſſimulation. 

But Hartcla having avoided the preſence of his injured Sovereign, 
Edward ordered him to be arreſted as a traitor, | 1ſt February 1 322-3.] 

Edward appointed his brother, Edmund Earl of Kent, to be ſole 
guardian of the marches, | 5th February 1322-3]; and thus deprived 
both Hartcla, and the Earl of Athole, of their offices, 


Commiſſioners 


* It is evident, that, after the rout near Biland abbay, Edward was not able to op- 
poſe the Scots in the field. We learn from Foedera, that he remained at Yorke, while 
the Scots extended their arms to Beverley, in a remote corner of the Eaſt-riding of 


Yorkeſhire, and almoſt to the banks of the Humber. 


+ © In villa de Beverlaco neminem occiderunt, quia pro CCCC libris ſe burgenſes 
© et canonici redemerunt, et ſic Scoti, propter inſtantem hiemem, redierunt 3' A. Mu- 
rimuth, p. 59. 
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Commiſſioners were appointed to try the offences of Hartcla, [27th Fee. iii. ggg. 


February 1 322-3]. 

It was found at his trial that he had had an interview with Bruce, 
and had become bound, as well by writing as by oath, to maintain 
him and his heirs in the right and poſſeſſion of Scotland“: That 
Bruce had agreed to name fix perſons, and Hartcla as many, who, by 
common conſent, were to regulate the weighty affairs of both king- 
doms: That Hartcla had promiſed to reſiſt all thole who might en- 
deavour to obſtruct this treaty ; and that he had induced the people of 
the country to ſwear to the obſervance of it. 

Edward alſo charged Hartcla with having pretended to act under the 
royal authority in the negotiations for a truce with Scotland; but this 
charge, however probable, appears not to have been proved to the 
court. | 
The court condemned Hartela to be degraded, and to ſuffer the 


puniſhment of a traitor T. This ſentence was immediately executed, 
ſat Carliſle, 2d March 1322-3]. 


Diſhonoured 


* © Pur maintenir le dit Robert d'eſtre Roi d*Eſcofſe proprement, et pur maintenir 
© au dit Robert et ſes heirs le royaume d'Eſcofſe entirement ;* Foedera, I. iii. p. 999. 


+ * That you ſhall be degraded, and loſe the title of Earl for yourſelf and your heirs 
© in all time to come: That you ſhall be ungirded of your ſword, and have your gilt 
© ſpurs cut off from your heels; Foedera, T. iii. p. 999. The ſentence allo bears, 
© That his heart, bowels, and inirails, ſhould be plucked out, burnt to aſhes, and the 
© aſhes ſcattered in the air.“ It aſſigns what, it ſeems, is the moral of this ſ.vage mode 
of puniſhment : * Becauſe from them your traiterous devices proceeded,” Caount les 
treitrouſes penzez vindrent]; Foedera, T. iii. p. 1000. His quarters were to be «xpo- 
ſed on the towers of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, on the bridge of York., ans at Shrewſbury, 
and his head was to be fixed upon London bridge. Ihe Eny!'ih hiſtor:ans relate tome 
other particulars concerning Hartcla, which are more dubious ; as, that the King of 
Scots had agreed to give him his ſiſter in marriage z A. Mus imuth, p. 60. Malſing ham, 
p. 118. I doubt much whether the King of Scots had any unmarried litter at that 


time, 


O2 


1514. 


Foed. iii. 994» 


Foed. iii. 999. 
1000. 
Murim. 60, 


Fved. iii. 
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Diſhonoured by his flight from Biland, impoveriſhed and weakened 
by the repeated calamities of war, and betrayed by thoſe in whom he 
placed confidence, Edward now agreed to a ceſſation of arms * with 
© the men of Scotland who were engaged in war againſt him.“ But 
the King of Scots would not conſent to the truce in that form, He 
thus wrote to Henry de Sully, who aCted as a mediator between the 
two nations: I ſee from the copy of the letters of the King of Eng- 
land which you have tranſmitted to me, that he ſays he has granted 
a ceſſation of arms to the men of Scotland who are engaged m war 
* againſt him. This language is very ſtrange. In our former truces, 
I was always named as a principal party, although he did not vouch- 
* ſafe to give me the title of King; but now he makes no more men- 
tion of me than of the leaſt perſon in Scotland; fo that, if the treaty 
* were to be violated by him, I ſhould have no better title than the 
very meaneſt of my ſubjects to demand redreſs. I cannot conſent 
© to a truce granted in ſuch terms; but I am willing to conſent, if the 
* wonted form is employed. I ſend you a copy of the King's letter 
for I imagine that you have either not peruſed it, or not adverted 


* to its tenor,” [21ſt March 1322-3. Dated at Berwick]. 


It 


__— 


time. Walſingham ſays, That Hartcla became a traitor from his enmity to Hugh le 
D*Eſpenſer, whom he perceived to increaſe daily in the favour of the King; ibid. Mu- 
rimuth ſays, That he was arreſted by Anthony de Lucy, his ſpecial confident, p. 60. 
But it appears from Feedera, T. iii. 988.—1000. that Henry Fitz-Hugh was the per- 
{on appointed to arreſt Hartcla, and that de Lucy was at that time ſheriff of Carliſle ; 
ſo that, if de Lucy took Hartcla into cuſtody, he did no more than what the duty of his 
oſſice, ſuperior to the rights of private friendſhip, indiſpenſibly required. The Chro- 
nicle of Lanercoſt, quoted by Tyrrel, vol. iii. B. 10. p. 301. ſays, That by Hartcla's 
treaty with Scotland, the King of Scots was to pay 80,000 merks to Edward, in an- 
nual payments of 8000 merks, and that Edward was to have the diſpoſal of the mar- 
riage of the eldeſt ſon of the King of Scots. All this, however, is improbable ; the 
ſum of money, as matters then ſtood, exceeds credibility ; and the clauſe as to the mar- 
riage of the eldeſt ſon of the King of Scots, muſt ſeem ſtrange, when we recollect 
that, at that time, he had no ſon at all. 
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It is probable that the omiſſion which gave riſe to this animated Feedera, iii. 
letter, was accidental. For, in Edward's conſent to the ceſſation of“ 


arms, [dated 14th March], Bruce is treated as a principal party. 


= 


1323. 


Edward demanded the opinion of his counſellors as to the enpedi - Foedera, iii. 


ency of this truce, Henry de Beaumont, one of the counſellors, re- 
fuſed to give his opinion. Edward then commanded him to depart 
from the council- board. I had rather go than ſtay,* anſwered Beau- 
mont. He ſaw, but he was too proud to acknowledge, the neceſſity of 
the truce, His behaviour admits of no apology. In queſtions as to 
what is conſtitutional, and what is illegal, a counſellor, from difidence 
of his own knowledge, or. from ignorance, fnay heſitate : Burt, when the 
queſtion 1s as to expediency, a counſellor ought to deliver his opinion 
with that dignity which ſuits his rank, and with the ſpirit of a free 
man, [3zoth March 1323]. | 

On the ſame day, the treaty of truce, to endure until the 12th 
June 1336, was concluded, [at Thorpe in the neighbourhood of 
Yorke]. pens 15 
It was agreed that, during the truce, no new fortreſſes ſhould be 
erected in Cumberland, to the north of the Tine, or in the counties of 
Berwick, Rokeſburgh, and Dumfries. 

By a very ſingular article it was provided, that Bruce, and the 
© people of Scotland, might procure abſolution from the Pope; but, 
in caſe there was no peace concluded before the expiration of the 
* truce, that the ſentence of excommunication ſhould revive.” It 
does not appear how laics, by their own authority, could limit or qua- 
lify the operations of a ſpiritual ſentence ; and, therefore, it may be 


preſumed, that this proviſion was made with the conſent of the Pope, 
implied, if not expreſſed. 


Bruce, 


1027. 


Foedera, iii. 
1022. 


Forde ra, Iii. 
1031, 


Foed. iv. 32. 
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Bruce, under the ſtyle of Xing of Scotland, ratified the treaty, fat 
Berwick, 7th June 1323], with the conſent of his Biſhops, Earls, and 
Barons *, 

Edward, while he was negotiating this truce, employed his ambaſ- 
{adors at the Papal court to widen the breach between Scotland and 
the Pope. He requeſted the Pope to ratify and publiſh, in due form 7, 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt Bruce and his adherents. 
He ſaid that the Scots, by their contempt of the cenſures of the church, 
had incurred the ſuſpicion of hereſy, and that they had proceeded to 
the criminal exceſs of inflicting tortures, and even capital puniſh- 
ments, on eccleſiaſtics, without regard to their ſacred character 4. 
He farther requeſted the Pope not to give his ſanction for elefting 
Scotſmen to the epiſcopal office in their native country; © becauſe,” ſaid 
Edward, * the Scottiſh — are they who cheriſh the nation in its 
rebellion and contumacy.“ 

Before the Pope had made anſwer to this requeſt, accounts of the 
truce between the two nations arrived. This afforded to the Pope 
an opportunity of denying the requeſt of Edward. He ſaid, that it 
was his duty to promote, and ſtill more to enforce, a truce; and that, 
as the King of England had conſented that the Scots might obtain a 
temporary abſolution at leaſt, it would be improper to ratify and 
publiſh the ſentence of excommunication. As to the demand con- 


cerning 


* The perſons who, together with the King, made oath for the obſervance of this 
truce, are thus deſcribed in the inſtrument. Ail the Earls of Scotland ; but their 
names are not ſpecified. The Stewart, James Douglas, John Menteth, Robert Keith, 


| Henry St Clair, Gilbert de la Haye, David I. indeſay, David Graham, Alexander Fri- 


fel Cor Frafer,] Hugh Roſs, Robert Boyd, and Robert Lauder the elder; Fodera, T. 
iii. 1025. | 
+ © Per crucis ſignationem et alia juris remedia; Foedera, T. iv, p. 31. 


t © Hiis diebus, in contemptum eceleſiae, indiffercnter perſonas eccleſiaſticas tor- 
© quent et occidunt;' Foedera, T. iv. p. 32. 
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cerning Scottiſh Biſhops, the Pope made anſwer, that to grant it, 
would be to deprive the flock of paſtors altogether, ſeeing no Engliſh- 
man could receive admittance into Scotland. 

The King of Scots, on his ſide, reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors for 
ſoliciting a reconciliation with the church. Previous, however, to this 


embaſly, he judged it expedient that his nephew Randolph ſhould en- 
deavour to found the diſpoſitions of the Papal court. 


The Pope ſent a narrative to the King of England of the conver- 
ſation which paſſed between him and Randolph. The narrative is ex- 
ceedingly curious and charaQteriſtical, 

Randolph having been admitted to an audience, informed the Pope, 
that he had made a vow to repair to the Holy-land, but that he could 
not accompliſh it without the permiſſion of the Papal ſee ; and that 
the main purpoſe of his journey to Avignon was to ſeek the indul- 
gences uſually beſtowed on thoſe who undertook that religious expe- 
dition. 

The Pope made anſwer, that it was not fit to grant ſuch permiſ- 
ſion and indulgences to one who, as a ſimple individual, could not 
perform any effectual ſervices; and, as an excommunicated perſon, could 
not further his own ſalvation in Paleſtine : But, he added, that he 
would hereafter lend a favourable ear to this petition, if Randolph 
did his utmoſt endeavours for procuring the eſtabliſhment of peace 
between the two nations, | 

Randolph then ſaid, that ambaſſadors were ſpeedily to be ſent from 
Scotland, to ſolicite a reconciliation with the church, and he requeſted 
the Pope to grant them his wn paſſport in ample form. 

"The Pope, although he could not grant this, offered to iſſue letters 
requiſitorial for their /e condur?, addreſſed to all the Princes through 
whoſe territories they might have occaſion to journey. 

Randolph next produced a commiſſion from his uncle of the fol- 
lowing tenor: The King of Scots makes offer to the Pope, that he 
* will accompany the French King in his intended expedition to the 

Holy- 


Foed. iv. 28, 
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Holy Land; and, if that expedition ſhould not take place, that he 
* himſelf will repair in perſon to the Holy Land, or ſend his nephew, 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, in his ſtead.” 
To this propoſal the Pope made anſwer, that, until Bruce con- 
cluded a peace with England, and was reconciled to the church, it 
* would not be decent to receive him as a cruſader, either in ſociety 
with the French King, or by himſelf.” 
Then the ſhrewd ambaſlador obſerved, that his own wiſhes were 
moſt ardent for peace with England, and for a perfect reconciliation 
with the catholic church: That to this end he would ſincerely labour, 
were he aſſiſted by the good offices of his Holineſs ; but that, for ren- 
dering ſuch interpolition effectual, it would be expedient, and indeed 
abſolutely neceſſary, that a Bull ſhould be addreſſed to Bruce, under 
the appellation of King. He was confident that a Bull, with that 
conciliating title, would be reverently received; but he greatly feared, 
that if the name of King was with-held, that which had happened for- 
merly would again happen, and the Bull would remain unopened, 

The Pope haſtily conſented to a propoſal made with ſo much ap- 
pearance of candour ; but, recollecting the conſequences of what he 
had done, he endeavoured to apologize for it to the King of England. 
* I remember to have told you,“ ſaid he, that my beſtowing the 
title of Ang on Robert Bruce, would neither ſtrengthen His claim, 
nor impair yours, My earneſt defires are for reconciliation and 
peace; and you well know, that my Bull, iſſued for attaining thoſe 
* ſalutary purpoles, will never be received in Scotland, if I addreſs it to 
Bruce under any other appellation but that of Ning. I therefore 
exhort you, im your royal wiſdom, that you would be pleaſed, pa- 
« ticntly to ſuffer me to give him. that appellation *. I hear that re- 

| * ports 


* 


* 


* © Providentiam Regiam exhortamur quatenus—Velit Regia circumſpectio aequani- 
* miter tolerare, quod nos ſeribamus eidem Roberto ſub titulo Regiae diguitatis;“ Foes 
dera, T. iv. p. 29. This ſingular language is preſerved in the tranſlation. 
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6 ports have reached you, as if Randolph had made b propoſals, 

+ prejudicial to you, and your kingdom; but you may aſſure your- 
« ſelf, that I would not have permitted any propoſals of that nature to 
© have been ſo much as mentioned in the abſence of thoſe to whom 
you have committed the ſuperintendency of your affairs *. Beſides, 
Henry de Sully, a perſon of known zeal for your honour and in- 
© tereſt f, was preſent at the audience which I gave to Randolph; he 
© heard all that paſſed, and he would not have ſuffered me, even if I 
© had been ſo inclined, to receive any propoſals prejudicial to you, or 
* your kingdom,” [13th January 1323-4]. | 


This narrative diſplays Randolph in the character of a conſummate 


politiclica. 
His firſt requeſt to the Pope was merely pen expreſſing his 


own zeal in the ſervice of the church, and the eſtimation in which he 
held her indulgences ;. this he repreſented as the chief buſineſs of his 
journey to Avignon. Although the Pope could not grant the firft and 
principal requeſt of Randolph, yet he declared himſelf willing to liſten 


to it whenever a proper opportunity ſhould offer; and he made his 


future favour to depend on Randolph's ſincerity in promoting the 
eſtabliſhment of peace. 

Randolph then talked of a reconciliation with the church, an eſſen- 
tial preliminary of peace; he mentioned an embaſſy from Scotland, 
having that object in view; and he demanded a paſſport for the am- 
baſſadors in a form which would have perſuaded the world that the 


Pope 


* © Negotiorum regiorum promotoribus non vocatis; Foedera, T. iv. p. 29. It is 
uncertain whether the Cardinals penſioned by England, or the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
and the Dean of Lincoln, the Engliſh ambaſſadors, are here meant. 


+ He was a penſioner of England, as the Pope well knew; for the Pope, in a letter 
to Edward, of the ſame date, requeſted him to continue his favours to Henry de Sully ; 


Foedera, T. iv. p. 28. Sully was probably the bearer of the letter giving an account 
of what paſſed at the audience of Randolph. 
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Pope himſelf had invited a reconciliation. The Pope perceived the 
tendency of the requeſt, and eluded it, | 

Randolph next produced his commiſſion from the King of Scots, 
offering to perform a ſervice meritorious in itſelf, and connected 
with the glory of the French King, which could not fail of being in- 
tereſting to a Pope born a Frenchman, and reſiding at Avignon. The 
Pope eluded this offer alſo, but without ſhewing any marks of diſ- 
pleaſure at the extraordinary propoſal, that a perſon lying under the 
curſe of the church, ſhould engage in a.cruſade by authority of the 
Pope. 

After Randolph had ſoothed the paſſions, and conciliated the favour 
of the Pontiff, he opened the true buſineſs of his embaſſy; and that, 
not as from the King of Scots, but merely as the amicable ſuggeſtion 
of his own zeal for peace, and the honour of the church; and he ſo ju- 
diciouſly enforced the topics of perſuaſion, that the Pope conſented to 
give the title of King to one excommunicated perſon, by the advice of 
another, 

Edward, however, was not convinced by that caſuiſtry which held, 
that, to beſtow the title of King on his antagoniſt, was a matter of 
© indifference. He remonſtrated againſt the conceſhon which the 
Pope was willing to make; he ſaid, that it was a thing diſhonourable 
to the church, and highly prejudicial to the claims of the Engliſh 
crown ; And he added, with great ſhew of reaſon, * that the Scottiſh 
nation would naturally conclude, that the Pope intended to acknow- 
© ledge the right, where he had given the title.” Neither did Edward 
omit to retort the maxim of Papal policy, * that no alteration in the 
condition of the parties ought to be made during the ſubſiſtence of 
© the truce,” 

A ſon was born to the King of Scots, [at Dunfermline, 5th March 
1323-4], and named David. The court-poets of thoſe times foretold, 

that 
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chat chis infant would, one day, rival his father's fame, and prove 
victorious over the Engliſh *. 


1324. 
Edward, the ſon of John Balliol, had reſided for mb years on his 


P 


The Scottiſh commiſſioners for treating of this peace were W. de 
Lamberton, Biſhop of St Andrews, and Randolph. On the part of 
England, the two D*Eſpenſers,, who had all power at that time, and 
nine more commiſſioners were appointed, [at Yorke, 8th November]. 

In the courſe of the negotiations at Yorke, the Engliſh fondly in- 
ſiſted on the claim of feudal ſovereignty; but this the Scots would not 
admit ; neither would they liſten to the inſidious, though plauſible 
propoſal, of having the contraverted matters argued 1 in preſence of the 
Pope. 

The 


Filius hic Regis, poſt patrem lumina legis , 
Diriget, augedit, populum probitate fovebit, 
© Iſte manu fortis Anglorum ludet in hortis.? 
Fordun, L. xiii. e. 5. 


+ © Cum dilectus et fidelis noſter Ed wardus de Baliolo de partibus tranſmarinis, ad 
© nos, de mandato naſtro, in Anglia fit venturus ;* Foedera, T. iv. p. 62. [2d July. ] Fae- 
dera, T iv. p. 61- 20th Auguſt ] | 

+ Such I underſtand to be the import of what Edward wrote to the Pope, [8th 
March 1224-5 ] Feedera, T. iv. p. 141+ * Scoti, in tractatu illo, nulla alia obtulerunt, 
© niſi quae prius in aliis tractatibus obtulerant, quae ab/que exhacredatione manifeſta 
© Regiae noſtrae coronae, - prout alias deliberato conſilio fuerit judicatum, concede ali- 
* quatenus non valebant. f | 


P 2 


Foed. iv. 62, 
paternal eſtate in Normandy, neglected by England, and forgotten by 88 

the Scots. The Engliſh King now required his preſence at court f. 
It is impoſſible to diſcover the purpoſe of this requiſition : The 
preſence of the Ne of 1 fival family could not ſerve 
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The Scots had made themſelves maſters of Berwick, in contempt 

of the Papal truce, and they ſtill maintained poſſeſſion of that fortreſs, 

When they ſought to be reconciled to the church, Edward prevailed 

on the Pope to reject their prayer, until reſtitution ſhould be made. 

But the Scots choſe rather to remain under the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, than to yield up Berwick, 


1326, 

A parliament was held at Cambuſkenneth. The Clergy, Earls, 
Barons, and all the nobility of Scotland, together with the people, 
there aſſembled *, took an oath for performance of fealty and homage 
to David the King's ſon, and his * whom failing, to Robert 
Stewart. 

At this time, Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the companion of Wal- 
lace, obtained in marriage Chriſtian, fiſter of the King of Scots, and 
widow of Sir Chriſtopher Seton f. 

Walter Stewart, the King's ſon in law, died, [gth April]. Had he 
lived, he might have equalled Randolph and Douglas : But his courſe 
of glory was ſhort. 

Edward II. reſigned | his crown to his ſon Edward III. a youth in 
his fifteenth year, [24th January 1 326-7.] 

Edward III. renewed the negotiations for peace with Scotland, 
[4th March], and ratified the truce which his rather had made, [th 
March |. 

He 


* © Uni cum populo ibidem congregato ;' Fordan, L. xiii. c. 12. 


+ It was one part of the policy of Robert Bruce, to ſtrengthen his family by matri- 


monial alliances. 


t Some hiſtorians ſay, that he was depoſed; but the difference ſeems merely verbal. 
Tyrrel, vol. iii. B. 9. p. 327 ſays, That * Edward was, by ſentence of parliament, and by 
' his own ſolemn reſignation, depoſed and laid aſide. 
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He received intelligence that the 4 having aſſembled their for- Feed. iv. 28r, 
ces on the borders, had reſolved to infringe the truce, and, if peace _ 
was not inſtantly concluded, to invade England. Edward diſcontinued 
not the negotiations for peace, yet he ſummoned his barons to meet 
him in arms at Newcaſtle upon Tine, [5th April], and made every 
preparation for oppoſing the enemy. At an exorbitant expence he 
contracted with John Lord of Beaumont, brother of the Count of Fed. iv. 290. 
Hainault, for a body of heavy-armed cavalry *, [18th May, 28th 337 
June]; and, with uncommon precaution, he fortified Yorke, [ü 5th Feed. iv. 296. 


July]: And he even appears to have invited Edward Balliol from 

France, that there might be a pretender to the Scottiſh crown, to be 

employed at any fit opportunity, | 12th July]. lin Feed. iv. 2959 
Hiſtorians give different accounts of the cauſes which moved the Ford xiii. 12. 


Scots at this time to diſregard the truce. Fordun ſays, in general, 40s. 
that they had detected the bad faith of the Engliſh f. According to 
Barbour, 


This John of Hainault, as he is commonly called, had a penſion for life from Ed - 
ward III. of 1000 merks yearly ; Foedera, T. iv. p. 290. He had been a chief inſtru - 
ment in the late revolution, when Iſabella invaded England, and dethroned her con- 
ſort Edward II.— 14000 pounds were paid to John of Hainault for the horſemen whom 
he brought over, Their number. is uncertain. The Engliſh hiſtorians generally ſay 
five hundred; but Froiſſart adds, Si le ſuyvit chacun voulontiers, ſclon ſon pouvoir, 
ceux qui furent mandes, et moult d'autres qui ne furent point mandes : Pourtant 


que chacun penlſoit en rapporter autant d' argent comme les autres avoyent fait, qui 
© avoient eſte en l'autre chevauchee en Angleterre avec lui ;? T. 1. c. 16. 


+ © DeteQi eorum fraude  Fordun, L. xiii. c. 12. Barnes, life of Edward III. p. 5. 
rejects this inſinuation, © becauſe the Engliſh nation was never noted ſo much for fine- 
© neſs and ſubtlety as for downright honeſty and blunt valour.* As if the conduct of the 
ſovereign and his counſellors were the ſtandard of the manners and diſpoſitions of the 
Engliſh nation! It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſo prudent a perſon as Bruce would 
have involved himſelf in war with England, unleſs for weighty caufes. Although 
there had been no other ground of complaint, the machinations of Edward II which 


prevented 


Ford. xiii. 12. 


Froiſſart, i. 16. 


Freiſart, i. 16. 


Freiſart, i. 17. 
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Barbour, the Engliſh had ſeized ſome Scottiſh ſhips bound for the 
low countries, {lain the mariners, and refuſed to make ſatisfaction. 

Randolph and Douglas invaded England “, {15th June 1327], on 
the ſide of the weſtern borders. Their army was "Py compoſed 
of cavalry, and amounted to about 20,000 men. 

Edward III. led an army, amounting, at the loweſt computation, 
to 50,000 men, againſt the invaders, and arrived at Durham, {13th 
July] t 

On the 18th of July, the Engliſh deſcried at a diſtance the ſmoke 
of the flames kindled by the Scots in their cruel progreſs. They 
marched out in order of battle, and proceeded towards the quarter 


from whence the ſmoke iſſued. Having marched for two days with- 
out recerving any further intelligence, they concluded that the Scots 
were about to retire, Diſencumbering themſelves of their heavy bag- 


gage, 


prevented the Pope from granting a temporary abſolution to the Scots, would have 
juſtified the renewal of noſtilities; and, perhaps, it is to this that Fordun alludes in 
the words, DeteQa eorum fraude.* On the authority of a chronicle quoted by Stow, 
Barnes, p. 8. and Tyrrel, vol. iii. B. . p. 340. ſay, that the Scots commenced hoſtilities 
on the very day of the young King's coronation, [1ſt February, ] by attempting to 
ſtorm the caſtle of Norham. But this is a groſs error. We have ſeen that Edward 
ratified the truce, 8th March, and renewed the negotiations for peace, 23d April. Be- 
fides, it appears from Foedera, T. iv p. 287. that the Scots had not commenced ho- 
ſtilities on the 29th April 1327. The firſt mention of their having invaded England 
is to be found in an inſtrument dated at Yorke 17th June; Foedera, IJ. iv. p-. 293. 
This agrees exactly with Fordun, who ſays, That the Scots invaded England 17. kal. 


Jul or 15th June; L. xiii- c- 12: Tbe attempt againſt the caſtle of Norham was 
made in Autumn 1327; Leland, vol. i. p. 551. 


* Tyrrel. vol. iii. B. 9. p. 34c. ſays, That this army was commanded by the Earl of 
Moray and the Lord Thomas Randolph, tue experienced commanders.” Is it poſ- 
ſible that Tyrtel wrote the hiſtory of Edward II. without diſcovering that Lord Tho- 


mas Randolph was Earl of Moray? 


+ A more particular account of this campaign may be ſeen in the Appendix. 
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gage, they reſolved, by a forced march, to reach the river Tine, and, 
by taking poſt on the north banks of that river; to intercept the Scots 
on their return. With wonderful celerity, the Engliſh preſſed on 
through woods, moraſſes, and wild deſerts. The cavalry, leaving the 


foot ſoldiers behind, crofſed the river at Haidon, [20th Juby]. Before . 
N cata CH on, 
the infantry could come up, the river, ſwollen by inceſſant rains, was ap. Leland, 


no longer fordable; and thus the army remained divided for ſeveral Root Þ 
days, without any accommodation of quarters, and in exceeding want 


of proviſions and forage. The troops now began to murmur ; and 
they heſitated not to affirm, that falſe traitors had led the King and 


his army into a remote corner, there to periſh through fatigue and 

famine, without ever encountering an enemy. A new plan of opera- 

tions was formed, and it was again reſolved to march ſouthwards. The 

King proclaimed a reward of lands, to the value of one hundred pounds Fea. iv. 312. 

yearly, for life, to the perſon who ſhould firſt diſcover the enemies 

on dry ground, where they might be attacked.“ Many knights and 

eſquires ſwam acroſs the river, and ſet out upon this ſingular ſearch. Froiſart, i. ig- 
The army continued to march for three days without receiving any 

intelligence of the Scots. On the fourth day, Thomas Rokeſby, an 

eſquire, brought certain accounts of them. He reported, that the 

* Scots made him priſoner, but that their leaders, underſtanding his 

© bulineſs, had diſmifled him, ſaying, that they had remained for 

eight days on the ſame ground, no leſs ignorant of the motions of 

the Engliſh, than the Engliſh of theirs, and that they were deſirous 

© and ready to combat.” 
With Rokeſby for their guide, the Engliſh army came in view of Freiſert,i.2e, 

the Scots. The Scots were advantageouſly poſted on the ſide of a 

riſing ground, having the river Were in front, and their flanks ſe- 

cured by rocks and precipices, | 1ſt Auguit]. The Engliſh diſmount- 

ed and advanced. They hoped to allure the Scots from their faſt- 

neſſes; but the Scots moved not. Edward ſent a herald to Randolph 


and 


Froiſſart, i. 2 l. 
22. Knyghton, 
2552. He- 
ming. ii. 268. 
Barbour, 411. 
412. 
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and Douglas. In the ſtyle of thoſe times, he ſaid, © Either ſuffer me to 
© paſs the river, and leave me room for ranging my forces, or, do you 
© paſs the river, and I will leave you room to range yours, and thus 
© ſhall we fight on equal terms.“ But the Scottiſh commanders ſcorn- ' 
fully anſwered, * We will do neither : On our road hither we have 
* burnt and ſpoiled the country, and here are we fixed while to us it 
* ſeems good; and, if the King of England is offended, let him come 
over and chaſtiſe us.” 

Two days paſſed in this manner, and the armies continued in ſight 
of each other. The Engliſh, underſtanding that proviſions began to 
fail in the camp of the enemies, reſolved to maintain a cloſe blockade, 
and to reduce the Scots by famine, 

On the morn the Engliſh ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, that the Scots 
had ſecretly decamped, and taken poſt two miles further up the river, 
in ground fill ſtronger, and of more difficult acceſs, and amidſt a 
great wood, The Engliſh placed themſelves oppoſite to them, near 
Stanhope park, At dead of night, Douglas, with two hundred horſe- 
men, approached the Engliſh camp. Under the guiſe of a chief 
commander making the rounds, he called out, Hah ! St George, is 
© there no watch here?” and thus cluding the centinels, paſſed on un- 
diſcovered to the royal quarters. His companions ſhouted, a Dou- 
© plas, a Douglas! Engliſh thieves, you ſhall all die.” They over- 
threw whatever oppoſed their paſſage, and furiouſly aſſaulted the 
King's tent. The King's domeſtics made a bold ſtand to fave their 
maſter. His chaplain * and others of his houſehold were ſlain, and 
himſelf hardly eſcaped, Douglas, diſappointed of his prey, ruſhed 


through 


* Heming ford, T. ii. p. 268. calls him Vir audax et armatus, which may imply a 
cenſure of the brave chaplain of Edward III.; but, when an eccleſiaſtic draws his ſword 
to protect a benefactor and a ſovereign, he may, with Hemingford's good leave, be 
forgiven, although he ſhould become canonically irregular. 
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through the enemies, and, with inconſiderable loſs, retreated *, [Ath 


| Auguſt.] 

Next day the Engliſh learned from a priſoner chat n W 
had been iſſued for all men to hold themſelves in readineſs that even- 
ing to follow the banner of Douglas. The Engliſh apprehending a 


night-attack, made themſelves oy for . lighted up great fires, 
and —— vigilant watch. | 


* In ike this ba eamiſade of Douglas, I hare carefully followed the 
narrative drawn up by Froiſſart, from information which ſeems to have been commu- 
nicated by officers who had ſerved under John de Hainault.—Had I leiſure or incli- 
nation to criticiſe on former hiſtorians, I might obſerve, that there is a writer who 
| ſays, that Douglas loft the greateſt part af his fallowers ; and, in proof of this, quotes 
various authors, who mention nothing of the loſs ſuſtained by Douglas, and Froiſ- 


ſart, who moſt expreſsly aſſerts that his loſs was very ſmall, «Perdit aucuns de ſes gens 


© 1 la retraite, mais ce ne fut mie grandement vol. 1. p. 21. Barbour, p. 41 1. &c. 


Froiſart i. 22. 


ſays, That Douglas had 500 horſemen with bim; that they cut the tent-poles, and 


ew the Engliſh as they came out of their tents naked and unarmed: It appears from 


his account, that Douglas came in upon the rear of the Engliſh; and, if I miſtake not, 


upon the rear of the right wing or firſt battle. Barbour relates a little incident which 


1 ſhall give in his own words: 
| And as they near were approachand, 
An Engliſhman that lay beekand 
Him by the fire, ſaid to his Ver, 
© I wit not what may tide us here, 
But right a great growing me zaes, 
© I dread fore for the Black Douglas. 
© And he that heard him, ſaid, perfay 
Tou ſhall have cauſe if that T may 3 
* With that, with all his company, 
_, .* He ruſhed in on them hardily, 
And the palzions down he bare,” &c. 
'  Beekand,' baſking, warming; feer, companion ; growing, ſhuddering ; taes, takes; 
 perfay, by my faith; palzions, pavilions, tents. 
Vol. II. | Q 


Froiſart, i. 22. 


Barbour, 419. 
c. 


Heming ford, 
ii. 268, 
Scala Chron. 
ap. Leland. 
i. 551. 
Froiſſart, i. a 2. 


Ford. iv. 304» 


Hem. ii. 208. 
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On the morning two trumpeters were brought in priſoners. They 
reported that the Scots had decamped before midnight, and were re- 
turning to their own country, The Engliſh would not credit this 
ſtrange and unwelcome report. They remained in order of battle 
during ſeveral hours, and ſtill hoped and looked for the appearance of 
the enemy. At length ſome ſcouts having croſſed the river, returned 
with certain intelligence, that the Scottiſh camp was totally deſerted, 
{6th Auguſt.) : 

Barbour relates, that there was a moraſs in the rear of the Scottiſh 
camp, which he calls the t2wo mile moſs ; that the Stots made a road 
with bruſh-wood through the moraſs, and having thus paſled over, 
removed the bruſh-wood, leſt the Engliſh ſhould purſue them, 

When the young King heard that the enemy had eſcaped out of 
his toils, he wept bitterly, | 

To purſue the Scots, already many miles diſtant, would have been 
vain ; and, indeed, the cavalry of Edward were ſo worn out by long 
marches and ſcanty ſuſtenance, that they could hardly move to Dur- 
ham. After having reſted there for ſome days, Edward marched to 
Yorke, and then diſbanded his army, [15th Auguſt.] The ſoldiers 
of Hainault alſo were diſmiſſed. They procured horſes to convey 
themſelves to the ſouth of England, for their own horſes had all died, 
or had become unſerviceable, in the courſe of a three weeks campaign, 
[20th Auguſt.] 

Thus, after foreign auxiliaries had been hired at an enormous ex- 
pence, and the whole power of England had been exerted againſt the 
Scottiſh invaders, the enterpriſe of Edward III. terminated in diſap- 
pointment and diſhonour, | 


Various cauſes were aſſigned for the bad ſucceſs of the northern ex- 


pedition. Some men cenſured the auxiliaries of Hainault, and ſaid 


that thoſe foreigners were remiſs in the public cauſe, through jealouſy 
of 
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of the renown which the Engliſh would have acquired by overcoming 
their enemies. | | 


Others ſuſpected treachery, and ſaid, that ſome of the Engliſh com- Hem. ii. 268. 


manders having been won by bribes, permitted the Scots to eſcape 
from Stanhope park. Mortimer, in particular, has been charged as 
the prime contriver of this treaſon, and as having received twenty 
thouſand pounds from the Scots for his reward “. 

But all this is the language of pride and diſappointment. The 
troops of Hainault had no cauſe to be jealous of the glory in which 
they themſelves, who led the van, would have eminently ſhared; and, 
indeed, they appear to have ſuffered more by laborious marches, than 
probably they would have done, had they encountered the enemy. 
That Mortimer ſhould have contributed to blaſt the honour of his 
own adminiſtration, is not to be lightly credited; and, although he 
had been willing to accept of a bribe of twenty thouſand pounds, it 
was a ſum which the King of Scots could not have beſtowed. Froiſ- 
fart, who has given an ample account of the campaign 1327, never 
inſinuates that the Scottiſh army was permitted to retire through any 


treachery of the Engliſh commanders. And, notwithſtanding what 


has been ſaid by Murimuth, and his many tranſcribers, it does not 
appear that the having connived at the eſcape of the Scots? was made 
one of the articles of Mortimer's impeachment ;. and this is the more 


remarkable, becauſe the impeachment contains ſome articles of a na= 
ture leſs heinous, 
Mortimer, 


* © Cauſae verd mortis dicti Comitis Marchiae, quae imponebantur ei, fuerunt in- 
* fra ſeriptae —Secunda cauſa impoſita fuit, quod ipſe impedivit honorem Regis et 
* regnt apud Stanhope park, ubi Scoti fugerunt, qui capi et interfici potuerunt facili- 
ter, ſi ipſe, qui fuir major de confilio Regis, Anglicos cum Scotis hic congredi ſe- 
* ciſſet, ipſe item, quia recepit XX mille libras a Scotis, illos tune permifit evadere;“ 
4. Murimuth, p. 77. Wa'ſingham tranſcribes the words of Murimuth, Hiſt. Angl. 


p. 137. and Yþed. Neuſt. p. 511, To the ſame purpoſe, the Anonymous writer of the 
reign of Edward III. ſpeaks, p. 398. 
22 


A. Mur. 77. 


Knyght. 25 56. 
Brady appen. 
No. 83. Tyr- 
rel. iii. 362- 


Brady, Tyrrel, 
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Mortimer, indeed, was charged in parliament, as guilty of embez- 
zling the money paid by the Scots to England, in conſequence of a 
treaty concluded in 1328; and it is not improbable, that this circum- 


ſtance might have given r. to a general report, that he had received 8 


money from the Scots for aiding them in England. 

The cauſes of that diſgrace which befell the Engliſh in the ſummer 
1327, may be eaſily diſcovered. 

Without guides, and without intelligence of the motions of the 
enemy, they reſolved, at all hazards, to purſue and attack the Scots, 
active, and accuſtomed to ſudden predatory incurſions, and led by able 
commanders, Former events had taught the Engliſh not to deſpiſe 
their adverſaries ; they now erred through exceſs of caution, and be- 
gan, even from the gates of Durham, to march in order of battle. In 
a country uneven and difficult, their motions were ſlow, and ill ſuited 
to the rapidity of the courſe of that enemy whom they had to en- 
counter, 

No meaſures had been taken, and perhaps none could have been 
taken, for ſupplying the troops with proviſions and forage. 

The forced march to the banks of the Tine appears to have been 
ably planned ; and, if the Engliſh army could have maintained itſelf 
in thoſe quarters, it would have been exceedingly difficult for the Scots 
to retreat home, without engaging in a general action at great diſad- 
vantage, But it was not eaſy to find ſuſtenance for an army of 50,000 
men in the interior parts of Northumberland; and it was till harder 
to perſuade bold-ſpirited and impatient barons to endure every fort of 
hardſhip in obſcure and inactive cantonments, and quietly to wait for 
that enemy whom they were eager to ſeek. Troops, ill diſciplined, 
and unaccuſtomed to fatigue, are apt to murmur at the delays of war: 
In ſuch circumſtances, the commanders of armies are often obliged to 
prefer the popular wiſhes to their own judgment; and, therefore, if the 
event proves diſaſtrous, they are rather to be pitied than cenſured, 


Every 
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Every ehing which befell the Engliſh after they quitted the banks 
of the Tine, muſt be aſcribed to the ſuperior {kill and vigilance of the 
Scottiſh commanders. What wonder that an inexperienced monarch 
of ' fixteen, a court favourite, ſome foreign officers, unacquainted 
with the country, and a croud of barons equally unfit to command or 
obey, ſhould have been foiled by Douglas and Randolph ? 


Douglas and Randolph having returned expeditiouſly into Scotland, Ford. xii. 12. 


Loth Auguſt], the King of Scots reſolved to lead his army againſt the ap 2 


eaſtern. borders. He beſieged the caſtle of Norham, Which was gal- 
lantly defended by Robert Maners *. Douglas and Randolph were 
detached to make an attempt on the caſtle of Alnwick; but having 
failed in their enterpriſe, they returned to the King, who "om 1 1 
ed before Norham, Wl 

So exhauſted was the Engliſh oltaby, that the demands of the 
foreign auxiliaries could riot be diſcharged. Violent animoſities pre- 
vailed among the great Lords, and the power of the Queen- mother, 
and Mortimer, who ruled the young King, was not firmly eſtabliſhed. 
The events of the late campaign had been ſingularly unfortunate; and 
there were, in truth, no reaſonable hopes of more proſperous ſucceſs 
in the proſecution of the war. Thefe conſiderations induced the Eng- 
liſh government to entertain ſerious thoughts of peace, William de 
Denoun, a lawyer, was ſent to the King of Scots at Norham, with 
ſome propoſals for the marriage of the Princeſs ny of England, 


and 


* © In eadem obſidione apud Norham, Willelmus de Monte-alto, Johannes de Clap- 
© ham, et Maliſius de Dobery, cum aliis propria inertia interfecti ſunt 3* Fordun, L. xiii. 
c. 12. This probably means that they were negligent in duty, and ſuffered themſelves 


to be ſurpriſed. In Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i. p. 551. W. de Monte alto is call 


ed Mouhand, i. e. Mouhaud, now pronounced Mowa?. Clapham ſeems to be the ſame 
as Clepham. I can form no conjeCture as to Dobery ; that perſon, from his appellation 


of Maliſe, appears to have been a native of Scotland, Boece being at a loſs, as I am, 


turned Dobery into Dunbar. 


Chron, 


. Leland, 
357. 


Froiſa rt # 1.1 9. 


Scala Chron, 
ap. Leland, i. 
5 5 1. 
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and David, the only ſon of the King of Scots. This alliance was in- 
tended to be the baſis of a treaty. Soon after, William de Denoun, 
and Henry de Percy, were appointed plenipotentiaries for concluding 
a peace with Scotland, [gth October}. To them other plenipoten- 
tiaries were added, [23d November]. But the perſons who chiefly 
managed this important buſineſs were Douglas and Mortimer. 

Elizabeth, the conſort of Robert Bruce, King of Scots, died, [26th 
OQtober]. She was buried at Dunfermline. 

The commiſſioners for the treaty met at Newcaſtle, and drew up 
certain articles of pacification. The Engliſh King ſummoned a par- 
liament to meet at Yorke on the 8th of February 1327-8, for deli- 
berating on thoſe articles, |1oth December]. Meanwhile, a ſhort 
truce was concluded with Scotland, [25th January 1327-8]. | 

In the parliament at Yorke, the important preliminary, of renoun- 
cing all claim of ſuperiority over Scotland, appears to have been ad- 
juſted *. Edward * willed and conſented, that the ſaid kingdom, ac- 

* cording 


* This inſtrument is printed in Foedera, T. iv. p. 337. from a copy, as I under- 
itand, in the Chronicle of Lanercoſt. Tyrrel, v. iii. p. 350. ſuppoſes this to be the 
only copy extant ; but he is miſtaken; there is another in Fordun, L. xiii. c. 12. and 
one more accurate than either, in an inſtrument under the hand of Wardlaw Biſhop 
of St Andrews, an. 1415- Mr Goodall, the editor of Fordun, has publiſhed this in- 
ſtrument according to Wardlaw's copy; its concluſion is more accurate than in Foe- 
dera: Et ad praemiſſa omnia plene, pacifice, et fideliter perpetuis temporibus obſer- 
vanda, dileCtis et fidelibus noſtris Henrico de Percy, conſanguineo noſtro, et Willelmo 
je Zouſch de Aſheby, et eorum alteri, ad ſacramentum in animam noſtram inde 
* praeſtandum, per alias literas noſtras patentes, plenam dedimus poteſtatem ac man- 
datum ſp-ciale. In cujus rei teſtimonium, has litcras noſtras fecimus patentes. Dat. 
© ap. Ebor. primo die Martii, anno regni noſtri ſecundo,“ i. e. March iſt 327 8. This 
William de la Zouche was a Mortimer; his ſather Robert married a lady of the family 
of de la Zouche. William aſiumed the name of his mother, on obtain'ng a grant of 
the barovy of Aſhbic in Leiceſterſhire. See Burten, Leicclterſhire, p. 19. The re- 


nunciation of all claim to the A of dcotland was made bcetore the peace, pro- 
bably 


e . 


1327. 

© cording to its antient boundaries obſerved in the days of Alexan- 
der III. ſhould remain unto Robert King of Scots, and unto his heirs 
© and ſucceſſors, free and divided from the kingdom of England, with- 
© out any ſubjection, right of ſervice, claim, or demand, whatever; 
© and that all writings which might have been executed at any time 


to the contrary, ſhould be held as void and of no effect.“ | Yorke, 
1ſt March 1327-8]. 


1328, 

Peace with Scotland was concluded in a parliament held at Nor- 
thampton, fApril 1328]. 

The original treaty is not extant, neither is there any tranſeript 
of it to be found; yet, from a careful examination of public inſtru- 
ments, and of the writings of antient hiſtorians, it may be collected, 
that the chief articles of the treaty were theſe following: 

I. There ſhall be a perpetual peace between the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. 

II. The ſtone on which the Kings of Scotland were wont to fit at 
the time of their coronation, ſhall be reſtored to the Scots *. 

III. The King of England engages to employ his good offices at 
the Papal court for obtaining a revocation of all ſpiritual proceſſes de- 


pending 
bably that the two Kings might treat upon an equal footing, as fovereign ant inde- 


pendent Princes. 


* We owe the knowledge of this ſingular circumſtance to the induſtrious author of 
the Introduction to The Calendars of Antient Charters. He has diſcovered a writ un- 


der the privy ſeal, iſt July 1328, by Edward III. to the Dean and Chapter of Weſt- 


minſter, reciting, * That his council had, in his parliament held at Northampton, a- 
* greed that this ſtone ſhould be ſent to Scotland; and requiring the Dean and Chap- 


ter, in whoſe cuſtody it was, to deliver it to the ſheriffs of London, who were to cauſe 


* it to be carried to the Queen mother. 


A. Murim. 72. 
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pending before the Holy See againſt the King of Scots, or againſt his 
kingdom or ſubjects *. 

IV. For theſe cauſes, and in order to make reparation for the ra- 
vages committed in England by the Scots, the King of Scots ſhall- 
pay 30,000 merks to the King of England f. 

V. Reſtitution ſhall be made of the poſſeſſions belonging to eccle- 


ſiaſtics in either kingdom, whereof they may have been deprived 


during the war 4. 

VI. Bat there ſhall not be any reſtitution made of inheritances 
which have fallen into the hands of the King of England, or of the 
King of Scots, by reaſon of the war between the two nations, or 


through the forfeiture of former poſſeſſors ||. 


* this purpoſe Edward HII. addrefſed the Pope and the Cardinals i in A more ear- 
neſt ſtrain than mere benevolence to the King and nation of Scotland would have ex- 
cited; Foedera, T. iv. p. 350. 

+ From the different paſſages in Foedera, referred to, it ſeems that this ſum was to 
be paid at the rate of 10,000 merks, annually, on St John Baptiſt's day. Whether that 
day was fixed upon by accident, or whether the Engliſh choſe to have this pecuniary 
Nr r made on the Anniverſary of Banackburn, I know not. 


* Quod viris eccleſiaſticis utriuſque regni, ſuper poſleſſionibus ſuis per guerram oc- 
c 4 — nullatenus praejudicetur; Foedera, T. iv. p. 467. It appears from Foedera, 
T. iv. p- 373. that this article was, bend fide, executed by both nations. For Ed- 
ward III. acknowledged that the King of Scots had made the ſtipulated reſtitution, 
and be, on his part, ordered reſtitution to be made to the Abbays of Jedburgh, Mel. 
ros, Kelſo, and Dundrenan. 15 
Such a proviſion was either expreſſed or implied with reſpect to Scotſmen. This 
appears from a grant in Foedera, T. iv. p. 384. by Edward III. to Sir James Douglas: 
© Sciatis, quod de gratia noſtra ſpecialt dedimus, conceſſimus, et reddidimus.—Jacobo 
Douglas militi, manerium de Faudon, cum pertinentiis, in comitatu Northumbriae, 
© et omnes alias terras, &c. quae Willielmus Douglas pater ſuus habuit in Anglia, et 


quae occaſione guerrae inter Dominum E. quondam Regem Angliae, avum no- 


© {trum, et tune Regem Scotiae, motae, in manum ipſius avi noſtri, tanquam ſibĩ foriſ- 
l factae, 


1328. 


VII: But Thomas Lord Wake of Ledel, Henry de Beaumont Earl Fd. iv. oo. 


of Buchan, and Henry de Percy, ſhall be reſtored to their lordſhips, 
lands, and eſtates, whereof the King of Scots, by reaſon of the war 
between the two nations, had taken poſſeſſion *, 


VIII. 


, fadtae, capta fuerunt, et ſic ad manus noſtras nf 3 (ap. Eltham 12th May 
1329.] Abercrombie, v. 1. p. 626. ſays, * Though Engliſhmen were not to be repoſſeſſed 
© of thoſe eſtates Edward I. had given them in Scotland, yet Scotſmen were reponed 
© to thoſe he had taken from them in England; for which reaſon the lands of Fawdon 
© in Northumberland, that had belonged to Sir William Douglas before the war firſt 
© broke out, were now reſlored to Sir James Douglas, his ſon; Foedera, T. iv. p. 384. 
Thus Abercrombie, thinking to do honour to his native country, has miſtaken the 
plain import of the grant to Sir James Douglas, and has repreſented the treaty of 
Northampton as a treaty partial and unjuſt. Words cannot be plainer than thoſe in the 
grant by Edward III. to Douglas; it is a reſtitution through ſpecial favour alone; and, 
indeed, it is impoſſible that different rules ſhould have been eſtabliſhed with reſpect 
to Engliſhmen in Scotland and Scotſmen in England. Modern hiſtorians have en- 
larged and embelliſhed this article according to their own imaginations, and antient 
hiſtorians have hardly mentioned it at all. There is ſome alluſion to it in the follow- 
ing paſſage : But theſe Lords, Percy, Wake, Beaumont, and Zouche wold not agre 
© upon this condition that the Engliſchemen ſhould leſe ſuch-lands as they held by in- 
© heritance in Scotland; Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i. p. 552.— t is provided by 
Statute 7. Parl. :. James III. That na Engliſhman have benefice ſecular or religious 
© within the realme of Scotland, after the forme of the act maid thereupon by King Ro- 
chert the Bruyſe.” No ſuch act exiſts ; for c. 24. Robert I. is of a leſs extenſive im · 
port; it can hardly be ſuppoſed that benefice ſecular comprehended all land- eſtates. It 
will be obſerved, that, by the treaty of Northampton, the King of Scots, in effect, 
renounced all claim to his paternal inheritances in England. | 


Henry de Beaumont, in right of his wife, an heir parcener of the Earl of Buchan. 
Thomas Lord Wake of Ledel, or Lidel, was proprietor of that lordſhip. Henry de Percy 
had poſſeſhons in Galloway and Angus. The lands of Vere in Galloway and of Red- 
caſtle in Angus were his property. Theſe lands formerly belonged to Henry de Bal- 
liol; they deſcended to his daughter and heir Conſtance, and from her, to her ſon 
Henry de Fiſhburn, who ſold them to Percy. Dugdale, T. i. p. 273. I have doubts 
as to the word Vere, which is in Dugdale. For further particulars, ſee Dugdale, ar- 
ticles Beaumont, Wake, and Percy. 
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pending before the Holy See againſt the King of Scots, or againſt his 
kingdom or ſubjects *. 

IV. For theſe cauſes, and in order to make reparation for the ra- 
vages committed in England by the Scots, the King of Scots ſhall 
pay 30,000 merks to the King of England f. | 

V. Reſtitution ſhall be made of the poſſeſſions belonging to eccle- 
ſiaſtics in either kingdom, whereof they may have been deprived 
during the war 4. 

VI. Bat there ſhall not be any reſtitution made of inheritances 
which have fallen into the hands of the King of England, or of the 
King of Scots, by reaſon of the war between the two nations, or 


through the forfeiture of former poſſeſſors ||. 
VII. 


* To this purpoſe Edward III. addreſſed the Pope and the Cardinals in a more ear- 
neſt ſtrain than mere benevolence to the King and nation of Scotland would have ex- 
cited; Foedera, T. iv. p. 350. | 

I From the different paſſages in Foedera, referred to, it ſeems that this ſum was to 
be paid at the rate of 10,000 merks, annually, on St John Baptiſt's day. Whether that 
day was fixed upon by accident, or whether the Engliſh choſe to have this pecuniary 
acknowledgement made on the Anniverſary of Banockburn, I know not. 


+ © Quod viris eccleſiaſticis utriuſque regni, ſuper poſſeſſionibus ſuis per guerram oc- 
© cupatis, nullatenus praejudicetur; Foedera, T. iv. p. 467. It appears from Foedera, 
T. iv. p. 373- that this article was, bond fide, executed by both nations. For Ed- 
ward III. acknowledged that the King of Scots had made the ſtipulated reſtitution, 
and be, on his part, ordered reſtitution to be made to the Abbays of Jedburgh, Mel. 
ros, Kelſo, and Dundrenan, 


|| Such a proviſion was either expreſſed or implied with reſpe& to Scotſmen. This 
appears from a grant in Foedera, T. iv. p. 384. by Edward III. to Sir James Douglas : 
© Sciatis, quod de gratia naſtra ſpeciali dedimus, conceſſimus, et reddidimus,—Jacobo 
Douglas militi, manerium de Faudon, cum pertinentiis, in comitatu Northumbriae, 
© et omnes alias terras, &c. quae Willielmus Douglas pater ſuus habuit in Anglia, et 


quae occaſione guerrae inter Dominum E. quondam Regem Angliae, avum no- 


© trum, et tune Regem Scotiae, motae, in manum ipſius avi noſtri, tanquam ſibi foriſ- 


factae, 
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VII. But Thomas Lord Wake of Ledel, Henry de Beaumont Earl Fd. iv. 461. 
of Buchan, and Henry de Percy, ſhall be reſtored to their lordſhips, 
lands, and eſtates, whereof the King of Scots, by reaſon of the war 
between the two nations, had taken poſſeſſion *. 


VIII. 


„ factae, capta fuerunt, et ſic ad manus noſtras devenerunt;' Cap. Eltham 12th May 
1329.] Abercrombie, v. 1. p. 626. ſays, Though Engliſhmen were not to be repoſſeſſed 
© of thoſe eſtates Edward I. had given them in Scotland, yet Scotſmen were reponed 
to thoſe he had taken from them in England; for which reaſon the lands of Fawdon 
© in Northumberland, that had belonged to Sir William Douglas before the war firſt 
© broke out, were now reſtored to Sir James Douglas, his ſon ;* Foedera, T. iv. p. 384. 
Thus Abercrombie, thinking to do honour to his native country, has miſtaken the 
plain import of the grant to Sir James Douglas, and has repreſented the treaty of 
Northampton as a treaty partial and unjuſt. Words cannot be plainer than thoſe in the 
grant by Edward III. to Douglas; it is a reſtitution fh “g/ ſpecial favour alone; and, 
indeed, it is impoſſible that different rules ſhould have been eſtabliſhed with reſpect 
to Engliſhmen in Scotland and Scotſmen in England. Modern hiſtorians have en- 
larged and embelliſhed this article according to their own imaginations, and antient 
hiſtorians have hardly mentioned it at all. There is ſome alluſion to it in the follow- 
ing paſſage : But theſe Lords, Percy, Wake, Beaumont, and Zouche wold not agre 
© upon this condition that the Engliſchemen ſhould leſe ſuch lands as they held by in- 
© heritance in Scotland; Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i. p. 552.—It is provided by 
Statute 7. Parl. :. James III. That na Engliſhman have benefice ſecular or religious 
© within the realme of Scotland, after the forme of the act maid thereupon by King Ro- 
chert the Bruyſe. No ſuch act exiſts ; for c. 24. Robert I. is of a leſs extenſive im · 
port; it can hardly be ſuppoſed that benegfice ſecular comprehended all land-eſtates. It 
will be obſerved, that, by the treaty of Northampton, the King of Scots, in effect, 
renounced all claim to his paternal inheritances in England. 


* Henry de Beaumont, in right of his wife, an heir parcener of the Earl of Buchan. 
Thomas Lord Wake of Ledel, or Lidel, was proprietor of that lordſhip. Henry de Percy 
had poſſeſhons in Galloway and Angus. The lands of Vere in Galloway and of Red- 
caſtle in Angus were his property. Theſe lands formerly belonged to Henry de Bal- 
liol; they deſcended to his daughter and heir Conſtance, and from her, to her ſon 
Henry de Fiſhburn, who ſold them to Percy. Dugdale, T. i. p. 273. I have doubts 
as to the word Vere, which is in Dugdale. For further particulars, ſee Dugdale, ar- 
ticles Beaumont, Wake, and Percy, 
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VIII. Johanna, fiſter of the King of England, ſhall be given. in 
marriage to David, the ſon and heir of the King of Scots, 

IX. The King of Scots ſhall provide the Princeſs Johanna in a 
jointure of L. 2000 yearly, ſecured on land 0 rents, according to a 
reaſonable eſtimation . 

X. If either of the parties fail in performing the conditions of this 
treaty, he ſhall pay two thouſand pounds of filver to the Papal trea- 
ſury. 

Such appear to have been the chief articles of a treaty, honourable 
for the Scots, and neceſfary for England. 

The Engliſh hiſtorians, indeed, term the peace of Northampton 
ie nominious, and the marriage of the Princeſs Johanna, that baſe mar- 
riage; becauſe, on that occaſion, Edward III. renounced a claim of ſu- 
periority which the bloody and ruinous wars of full twenty years had 
in vain attempted to eſtabliſh. 

They who cenſure pacific meaſures, are generally perſons exempt- 
ed by their condition from the toils and dangers, and intolerable ex- 
pence of war. No peace is ever adequate to the ſanguine expecta- 
tions of the vulgar: And, through fome ſtrange fatality, the expecta- 
tions of the vulgar are no leſs ſanguine after a long ſeries of diſaſters, 
than after the moſt ſignal and uninterrupted ſucceſs. 

There were many cauſes which concurred to render the peace of 
Northampton neceſſary. England, at that period, was miſerably di- 
vided by factions, under the dominion of a youth of ſixteen, and, 
through the prodigality of the former reign, ſo impoveriſhed, as hard- 
ly to be capable of paying for the feeble aid obtained from foreign 

mercenaries. 


+ © Duo millia libratarum terrae et redditũs per annum, per rationabilem extentam; 
Feedera, T. iv. p. 354. We may preſume that the neat yearly produce would be aſcet- 


tained by an inqueſt, and this would produce a new extent of great part of the crown 
lands and rents.. 
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mercenaries . There were no able and experienced commanders to 
oppoſe againſt Bruce, Randolph, and Douglas: And, however harſh it 
may now found, it is acknowledged by the antient Engliſh hiſtorians, 
that, in the courſe of a twenty years war, the ſpirit of Scotland had 
attained an aſtoniſhing aſcendant over the Engliſh. | 
| That motives of private intereſt, alſo, induced Queen Iſabella and 
Mortimer to precipitate a peace with Scotland, will not be denied. 
All the misfortunes which might have enſued in the proſecution of 
the war, would have been aſcribed to the errors of their adminiſtra- 
tion, while Edward alone would have reaped the glory of any ſuc- 
eeſsful enterpriſe: And, indeed, a young King, if bred up in camps, 
and conſtantly ſurrounded by his barons, could not have been long 
detained in a ſtate of tutelage favourable to the ambition of Iſabella 
and Mortimer. a 

Fortunate it is for a nation when the reidh views of its rulers 
chance to coincide with the public intereſt. 

In conſequence of the treaty of Northampton, David, Prince of Scot- 
land, married Johanna, the daughter of Edward II. [at Berwick, 12th 


July]. 
1329. 


Robert Bruce, the reſtorer of the Scottiſh monarchy, departed this 


life [at Cardroſs, 7th June 1329]. 
He had long laboured under an inveterate difeale, which, in thoſe 
days, was termed a leproſy f. He died at the age of 55. His re- 


mains 


* Of the 14,000 merks due by treaty to John of W the firſt moiety was not 


diſcharged before the end of June 1328. Foedera, T. iv. p. 357. The other moiety 
was advanced by ſome Florentin merchants, and Edward III. beſtowed a gratuity of 


two thouſand pounds on them for their good ſervices, [25th May 1329.] Feedera, 


T. iv. p. 387. 
1 s percuſſus.“ V. Heming ford, T. ii. p. 270. Charge de la grefſe . maladie ce 


« diſoit on ;* Froiſart, T. i. 24. R 
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1329. 
mains were interred, near thoſe of his conſort, in the middle of the 
choir at Dunfermline. | 

Bruce, in his laſt hours, requeſted Douglas, his ald and faithful 
companion in arms, to repair with his heart to Jeruſalem, and hum- 
bly to depoſit it at the ſepulchre of our Lord *. 
Some authors aſcribe this requeſt to motives of policy, and obſerve, 
that, although Douglas and Randolph had hitherto harmonioufly ex- 
erted their abilities in the public cauſe under their common ſovereign, 
yet that, after his death, emulation and diflenfions might poſſibly have 


ariſen between thoſe high ſpirited men, who were equal in merit and 


popularity; and, therefore, that, to remove Douglas from Scotland, was 
a judicious contrivance for obviating the evils apprehended, 

Nevertheleſs, when we recolle& the notions of thoſe times, it is not 
improbable that Bruce had indeed reſolved to carry his arms into Pa- 
leſtine, and, by honourable and meritorious ſervice againſt the Sara- 
cens, to compleat his military glories, and make expiation for all his 
offences, and that now, diſappointed of this hope, he requeſted Dou- 
glas to convey his heart to Jeruſalem, as a teſtimony to the Chriſtian 
world of his penitence, faith, and zeal. 

Robert I. married Iſabella, the daughter of Donald, tenth Earl of 
Marre. By her he had iſſue a daughter, Marjory, married to Walter 
the Stewart of Scotland. His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Ay mer de Burgh, Earl of Ulſter. By her he had iſſue, David Il. 
Margaret, married to William Earl of Sutherland ; Matildis, married 


tO 


* Edward III. granted a paſſport to Sir James Douglas on his journey : * Verſus 
« 'Terram Sanctam in auxilium Chriſtianorum contra Saracenos, cum corde Domini 


R. Regis Scotiae nuper defunCti,” [1ſt Sept. 1329.] Foedera, T. iv. p. 400. 


+ She had a ſon Jahn, who died in England; Feedera, T. v. p. 724. Ferdun, L. ix. 
c. 13. L. xiv. c. 25. Fordun ſays, that the Counteſs of Sutherland died ſoon after. the 
birth of her ſon: Mater poſt partum ſtatim ex hac luce migravit. 
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to an Eſquire, one Thomas Iſaac * ; ; [Elifabeth, married to Sir Wal- 
ter Oliphant of Gaſk f. : 


V 


N conſequence of the act of endenden 1318, . aſſumed Ford. xiii. 18. 
the character of Regent. 75 


Indefatigable 


* © Quae nupſit cuidam armigero, nomine Thomae IJſaac. She had two daughters, 


Johanna married to John Lord of Lorn, and Catharine who died unmarried ; Fordun, 

L. xiv. c. 7. Crawfurd, Peerage, p. 72. has thus perverted the paſſage in Fordun, 

© Quae ex Thoma de Lack habuit filiam, &c. His intention was to conceal the mean 

marriage-of the daughter of Bruce, and therefore he ſuppreſſed the words quidam ar- 

miger, [a certain eſquire, ] and he changed the name of Themas 1/aac into Thomas de 

Y/ack, which has the appearance of a more dignified appellation, aſſumed from lands. 

There is a ſingular paſſage in Fordun, L. ix. c. 13. * De Matilde penitus taceo, quia 

© nihil egit memorii dignum; i. e. I chuſe to be altogether filent as to Matildis, 
© for ſhe did nothing which deſerves to be remembered.“ Whether this paſſage only 
alludes to her mean alliance with Thomas Iſaac, or whether it alſo implies a particu- 
lar cenſure on her character, I know not. 


+ Crawfurd, Peerage, p. 72. is poſitive as to the exiſtence of this Eliſabeth ; he ſays, 
© I have ſeen a charter in the cuſtody of Oliphant of Gaſk, bearing date on the 11th 
© of January 1364, whereby King David erects the lands of Gaſk into a barony ; Di- 
© lefto et fideli ſus Waltero Olyfant et Eliſabethae, pon ſaie ſuae, dilectas ſorori neftrae.” 
In the MS. collections of Sir Alexander Seton, [Lord Pitmedden, J the charter is 
quoted as containing theſe words, * DileCto et fideli noſtro Waltero Oliphant pro 
© bono ſervicio ſuo nobis impenſo, et Eliſabethae ſorori noſtrae.“ Here the word di- 
lectae is omitted. Not having had any opportunity of inſpecting this charter, I muſt 
{till heſitate, 'The ſilence of Fordun and his continuator is remarkable; every one 

, converſant in antient deeds knows that ius, filia, frater, are words which do not ne- 
ceſſarily imply legitimate relation. To remove all doubts, the charter itſelf, if extant, 
ought to be depoſited in the Regiſter-houſe. 


Robert Bruce had a natural ſon, Robert, of whom mention will be made hereafter. 


Ferd. xiii. 18. 


Froiſſart. i. 21. 
Ford. xiii. 20. 
Barbour, 433. 
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Indefatigable in diſcharging the duties of his ſtation, he ſecured the 
public tranquillity by wiſe ordinances, and diſtributed ſpeedy and fe- 
vere juſtice. 

One example of the fortitude of his adminiſtration is too ſingular 
to be paſſed over in filence. A certain man having ſlain a prieſt, went 
to the Papal court, obtained abſolution, and boldly returned to Scot- 
land. Randolph ordered him to be tried, and, on conviction, to be 
executed: Becauſe, although the Pope may grant abſolution as to 
© the ſpiritual conſequences of ſin, he cannot ſcreen offenders from 
civil puniſhment . 


1330. 
Meanwhile Douglas, having the charge of che heart of his dear 
maſter, ſet ſail from Scotland with a numerous and ſplendid retinue, 
[June]. He anchored off Sluys in Flanders, the great emporium of 
the Low Countries, where he expected to find companions in his pil- 
grimage f. He there learnt, that Alphonſus XI. the young King of 
Leon and Caſtile F, waged war with Oſmyn, the Mooriſh commander 


in Granada. 
The 


* © Quamvis ſuſſicienter oſtenſum eſt, ipſum fore abſolutum à culpa, tamen oportuit 
eum plecti pro enſd; Fordun, L. xiii. c. 18. 

. Froiſſart, T. i. c. 21. ſays, that Douglas had in his train a knight bearing a ban- 
ner, [probably Sir William St Clair of Roſlin,] and ſeven other knights, and twenty 
fix eſquires, all © comely young men of good family,“ beſides many attendants of 
inferior tank; that he kept open table, [tinel,] with trumpets and timbals, as if he 


had been King of Scotland, and that he was ſerved in gold and ſilver plate. Froiſſart 


adds, that all perſons of condition who viſited him on ſhipboard were well entertain- 
ed, with two forts of wine, and two forts of ſpice. * Et ſachez que tous ceux qui le 
* vouloyent aller veoir, eſtoient bien ſervis de deux manieres de vins et de deux ma- 
© nieres deſpices.” 

1 Froiſſart, T. i. c. 21. ſays, © Alphonſus IV. King of Arragon; but that is a mi- 


ſtake, however implicitly followed by many hiſtorians ; For we learn from Mariana, 
. * 


— 
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The temptation of bearing arms againſt the enemies of the Chriſ- 
tian faith was too violent to be reſiſled. In the judgment of thoſe = 
times, it was a holy warfare; and it ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to cor- 
reſpond with the purpoſes of the journey which Douglas had under- 
taken: He therefore reſolved to viſit Spain, and combat the Seen 
in his progreſs to Jeruſalem “. 


Douglas and his companions were honourably entertained by Al- Harbour, 433. 
phonſus 7. 

The Spaniards. came in view of the enemy near Theba I, a caſtle Mau, xv. 
on the frontiers of Andaluſia, towards the kingdom of Granada. 53 
Oſmyn the Moor ordered three thouſand horſemen to make a feigned 

attack on the Spaniards, while, with the reſt of his army, he took a 

circuit, with the intent of falling on the rear of the camp of Alphon- 

ſus. The King, having received intelligence of this ſtratagem, op- 

poſed ſome troops to the- Mooriſh cavalry, and ſtood prepared in his 

camp to encounter Oſmyn. Oſmyn attacked the Spaniards, was re- 

pulſed and diſcomfited. -The King, improving his victory, advanced, 

and won the camp of the enemies. 


The 


L. xv. c. 21. that the King of Arragon, although joined in alliance with the King of 
Caſtile againſt the Moors, did not bring his troops to the field, 


It is probable, however, that Douglas had. projected this expedition before he 
quitted Scotland. His paſſport from Edward III. [dated 1ſt September 1329. J is to 
him on his journey, Verfus Terram Sanctam in auxilium Chriſtianorum contra Sa- 


© racenos cum corde Domini R. Regis Scotiae nuper defunCti;” Foedera, T. iv. 
p 400. 


+ It is reported, that, in the army of Alphonſus, there was an officer having his face 
altogether disfigured with the ſcars of wounds received in battle: * It aſtoniſhes me, 
ſaid he, petulantly, to Douglas, that you, who are ſaid to have ſeen ſo much lervice, 
© ſhould have no marks of wounds on your face! Thank Heaven,” ' anſwered Dou- 
glas, I had always an arm to protect my face.” Barbour, p. 434- 


+ Or Teva. Fordun, L. xiit. c. 21. quotes a metrical epitaph on Douglas, which 
ſays, © Apud caſtrum Tibris.“ 


Barbour, 435 


438. 
Ford. xiii. 21. 


Barbour, 441. 
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The detached troops fought with equal advantage, and the Mooriſh 


cavalry fled. Douglas, with his companions, eagerly purſued the Sa- 
racens. Taking the caſket which contained the heart of Bruce, he 
threw it before him, and cried, * Now paſs thou onward as thou was 
wont, and Douglas will follow thee, or die!“ The fugitives rallied. 
Surrounded and overwhelmed by ſuperior numbers, Douglas fell *. 
[25th Auguſt]. | 

His few ſurviving companions found his body in the field, toge- 
ther with the caſket, and reverently conveyed them to Scotland. The 
remains of Douglas were interred in the ſepulchre of his forefathers, f 
and the heart of Bruce was depoſited at Melros. 


David 


While attempting to reſcue Sir William St Clair of Roſlin, he ſhared his fate; 
Barbour, 437. Robert and Walter Logan, both of them knights, were ſlain with 
Douglas. His friend Sir William Keith, having had his arm broke, was detained 
from the battle ; Barbour, p. 439- 


+ Douglas was interred in the church of Douglas. His natural ſon Archibald 

Douglas erected a marble monument to his memory; Barbour, p. 441. But his 
countrymen have more effeCtually perpetuated his name by beſtowing on him the ap- 
pellation of © the good Sir James Douglas; Fordun reports, L. xiii. c. 21. that Douglas 
was thirteen times defeated in battle, and fifty ſeven times victorious. There are who 
quote Fordun as reporting * that Douglas was thirteen times victorious over the Sara- 
* cens.” Boece, L. xv. fol. 311. b. confidently aſſerts, that Douglas, after having bu- 
ried the King's heart at Jeruſalem, waged war with the Saracens in Paleſtine, and 
obtained many victories over them: That, in his return homewards, he was driven 
by a tempeſt on the coaſts of Spain, where he died in battle. Boece had the works of 
Barbour and Fordun before his eyes when he invented this tale. 

Perhaps my readers will not diſlike to fee the portrait of Douglas drawn by Bar- 

bour, p. 13. | Bl 
© In viſage was he ſome deal gray, 
© And had black hair, as I heard fay, 
© But then of limbs he Was well made, 
© With bones great and ſhoulders braid, 
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David II. and his conſort Johanna, were anointed and erowned “, Ferd. xiii, 1. 


[24th November, at Scone]. 


About this time, an incident, unimportant in itſelf, is ſaid to have Ford, xiii, 20. 


been productive of mighty conſequences. One Twynham Lowriſon 
was enjoined by William Heckford, official of the Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
to do penance for adultery; he diſregarded the ſentence, and was 
excommunicated. 


Twynham, with his profligate aſſociates, way-laid and cruelly beat 
the official, and extorted from him a large ſum of money. After 


having committed this outrage, he fled into France, and there, as is 
reported, he found acceſs to Edward Balliol; ; and, by diſplaying the 
internal weakneſs of the Scottiſh government, excited him to re· aſſert 
his claim to the crown. 


Such is the account propagated from Fordun by our later hiſtori- 


ans. But, in truth, there needed not the ſuggeſtions of an obſcure 
out- law for eee Edward Balliol | to revive the pretenſions of his 


family.” | 1 


The PRE TEE of this part of our national hiſtory are momen- 


tous and intereſting. 
| By 
© His body well made and lenzie, 
© As they that ſaw him ſaid to me. 
© When he was blyth he was lovely 
And meck, and ſweet in company; 
But who in battle might him ſee, 
© Another countenance had he, | 
And in his ſpeech he liſpt ſome deal, 
© But that ſet him right wonder well.“ 


* By James Ben Biſhop of St Andrews. In the Advocates library at Edinburgh | 


there is extant an original Bull of Pope John XXII. addreſſed to Robert Bruce, which 
impowers the Biſhop of St Andrews, and failing him the Biſhop of Glaſgow, to a · 
noint and crown the Kings of Scotland. 


vol. IL. 8. 
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By the treaty of Northampton, in the year 1328, it was provided, 
© That Thomas Lord Wake of Ledel, Henry de Beaumont, called 
Earl of Buchan, and Henry de Percy, ſhould be reſtored to their 
lordſhips, lands, and eftates, whereof the King of Scots, by reaſon 
of the war between the two nations, had taken poſſeſſion.” 
The article was performed as to Henry de Percy, but not as to 
Lord Wake and Henry de Beaumont; and, although Edward repeat- 
edly complained of this delay of juſtice, * [1ſt December 1330, 24th 
February 1330-1, and 22d April 1332], yet he obtained no ſatisfac- 
tion, 333 
For this our hiſtorians have offered no ſpecious excuſe. Vainly 
do they ſay, that the inheritances of Lord Wake, and Henry de Beau- 
mont, had been beſtowed on the followers of Rober: Bruce, and could 
not, without difficulty, be wreſted trom them ; tor thoſe inheritances, 
| | inſtead 


A 


* By ſome ſtrange error, the requiſition of the 22d April! 1 3325 is limited to the 
eſtates of Lord Wake; although it appears from that very inſtrument, that Henry de 
Beaumont had not been reſtored. b | | 

+ Such is the hypotheſis of Mr Hume, v. ii. p. 163. he ſays,” © It had been ſtipula- 
© ted in this treaty, that both the Scottiſh nobility, who, before the commencement of 
© the wars, enjoyed lands in England, and the Engliſh who inherited eſtates in Scot- 
land, ſhould be reſtored to their ſeveral poſſeſſions ; Rymer, v. 4. p. 384. But though 
© this article had been executed pretty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, who 
© ſaw the eſtates claimed by Engliſhmen much more numerous and valuable than the 
© other, either eſteemed it dangerous to admit ſo many ſecret enemies into the king- 
dom, or found it difficult to wreft From his own followers the poſſeſſions beſtowed on 
© them as the reward of their fatigues and dangers; and he had protracted the perfor- 
© mance of his part of the ſtipulation,” &e, Errors are crowded into this ſhort para- 
graph, 1, 'There was no article in the treaty of Notthampton concerning a general and 
reciprocal reſtitution. See Annals, p. 127.&c: 2. There is no evidence that:Robert-Bruce 
ptotrat᷑ted the performance of the treaty on his patt, or that Edward III. ever com- 
plained of his delays. It is ſtrange that Mr Hume ſhould have quoted Foede ra, T. iv. 
P- 384. and yet have ſaid, that Robert Bruce protracted the performance on his part, 


while the article had been pretty regularly executed on the part of Edward III. for the 
ivſtrument 
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inſtead of having been given away, did ſtill, in all probability, remain 
with the crown. At the lame time, it is undeniable, that, even laying 
aſide all conſiderations of good faith, and of the ſanctity of treaties, 
the true intereſt of the Scots led them to maintain the peace of Nort- 
bampton inviolated ; and, it is equally undeniable, that their true in- 
tereſt could not have been overlooked by Randolph, a politician of 
mature and exquiſite judgment. 

The delays and evaſions of the Scottiſh regency ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded from cauſes which I ſhall now attempt to explain. 

By the treaty of Northampton, all the claims of the Engliſh barons 
to inheritances in Scotland were diſregarded, excepting thoſe of Hen- 
ry de Percy, Thomas Lord Wake of Ledel, and Henry de Beaumont. 
Percy procured ſatisfaction; but the others did not. 

Henry de Beaumont, in the reign of Edward II. had aſſociated him- 


ſelf with the nobility againſt the D'Eſpenſers, and, on that account, 5 


had ſuffered impriſonment and exile, He aided Queen Iſabella in the 
invaſion 


inſtrament quoted from Foedera, however much it may have been miſunderſtood in 
other particulars, certainly proves that Edward III. made a grant to Douglas on the 
24th of May 1329, in conſequence, as Mr Hume ſuppoſes, of the treaty of Northamp - 
ton. Now, Robert Bruce died on the 7th June 1329, juſt nine days after the date of 
the grant by Edward III. to Douglas; and thus the delay aſcribed to Bruce, when op- 
poſed to the regular performance by Edward III. could not have been a delay of more 
than nine days. 3. The claimants under the treaty of Northampton were not many; 
they were only wo, Thomas Lord Wake and Henry de Beaumont. 4. There is no 
probability that the lands which they claimed had been beſtowed on the followers of 
Bruce; on the contrary, there is every reaſon for ſuppoſing, that, in 1332, the lord- 
ſhip of Ledel, claimed by Lord Wake, and the lands in Buchan claimed by Henry de 
Beaumont, were ſtill enjoyed by the crown : For, in 1342, David II. made a grant of 
the former to Sir William Douglas, [See the Charter in Douglas, Peerage, p. 489.] 
And Robert II. made a grant of the latter, as is univerſally acknowledged, to Alex- 


ander Stewart, his fourth ſon, But of any previous royal grant of either there is no 
veſtige. | 


8 2 


Dugdale, ii. 
1. 541. 


Knyght. 2549 · 
Leland,i. 553 
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invaſion which proved the cauſe of the depoſition, captivity, and death 


of her huſband. Although, under the adminiſtration of Mortimer, 
he had obtained a ſhare in the partition of the ſpoils of the D*Eſpen- 
ſers q he perſiſted in oppoſing the meaſures of the new favourite; 
and, although his own intereſts were ſecured by the treaty of Nort- 
hampton, he boldly exclaimed againſt the injuſtice done to the other 
barons by that treaty. He joined the Princes of the blood-royal in 
their attempt to reſcue the young King from the hands of iſabella 
and her minion, and place him in their own; and, on the failure of 
that ill adviſed conſpiracy, he again took refuge in foreign parts. It 
appears that Lord Wake, having followed the political opinions of 
Henry de Beaumont, was involved in like calamit:es and diſgrace. 
While the Queen dowager and Mortimer retained their influence, the 
claims of thoſe two barons were altogether overlooked : But, within 
forty-eight hours after the execution of Mortimer f. a peremptory 
demand was made by Edward III. to have their inheritances reſtored. 
The demand was unexpected and alarming. Made at the very 
moment of the fall of Iſabella and Mortimer, and in behalf of men 
who had loudly proteſted againſt the treaty of Northampton, it indi- 
cated a total and perilous change in the ſyſtem of the Engliſh. 
Randolph, of late years, had beheld extraordinary viciſſitudes in 
England, The D'Eſpenſers alternately perſecuted and triumphant, 
and at length abaſed in the duſt: The fugitive Mortimer elevated to 
ſupreme authority, victorious over the Princes of the blood-royal, and 
then dragged to a gibbet. Hence it was natural for Randolph to 


wiſh, 


He obtained a grant of the manor of Loughborough, in general taile, part of 
the poſſeſſion of Hugh de le Deſpenſer Earl of Wincheſter, then attainted,“ 1. Ed- 
ward III. Dugdale, Baronage, T. ii. p. 51. 


+ Mortimer was executed 29th November 1330. Edward III. made the requiſition 
m favour of Lord Wake and Henry de Beaumont 1ſt December 1330. 
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wiſh, and even to look for ſome new revolution, which might prove 
more favourable. to the Scottiſh intereſts, Meanwhile, with great 
reaſon, and good policy, he delayed the reſtitution of the inheritances 
claimed under the treaty of Northampton, in behalf of the avowed 
oppoſers of that treaty *, 

Beſides, it was neceſſary for Randolph to be aſſured, that the Eng- 
liſh, while they urged the performance of one article of that treaty, 
did, on their part, ſincerely purpoſe to perform its more important 
articles, by continuing to acknowledge the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Bruce, and the independency of the Scottiſh nation, 


Of this, however, there was much reaſon to doubt. For the Eng- 
liſh King had taken Balliol under his proteQtion, and had granted 
him a paſſport to come into England, with permiſſion to reſide there 
during a whole year, [1toth October 1330]. Theſe things had no 
friendly or pacific appearance, 

Be this as it will, the event too fatally juſtified the apprehenſions of 
Randolph ; for, while Edward III. was demanding reſtitution of the 


eſtates reſerved by the treaty of Northampton, his ſubjects were 
arming in violation of that treaty f. 


Having 
* In conſequence of this reſolution, Lord Wake would have had an entrance into 


Scotland by the weſtern marches, and Henry de Beaumont would have been maſter of 
the coaſts of Buchan. Their eſtabliſhment in Scotland would have facilitated the 
entrance of the diſinberited barons, whoſe cauſe they had eſpouſed. It might be mat- 
ter of inquiry, whether they had any right to claim under one article of the treaty of 
Northampton, while they proteſted againſt another. 


+ It is remarkable, that, on the 24th March 1331-2, Edward appears to have known 
of the hoſtile aſſociation of the difinherited barons: His words are, Quia ex relatu 
© accepimus plurimorum, quod diverſi homines de regno noſtro, et alii [meaning Bal- 
© liol and his attendants, ] pacem inter nos, et Robertum de Brus, nuper Regem Sco- 
© torum, initam et confirmatam infringere machinantes, diverſas congregationes ho- 
©* minum ad arma indies faciunt, et, per marchias regni naſtri, diftam terram Scotiae, 


« ad 
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Having Balliol at their head, and guided by the counſels of Henry 
de Beau nont, the di/enberited barons reſolved to invade Scotland, vin- 
dicate their antient poſſeſſions, and ſubvert that government which the 
valour and policy of Robert Bruce had eſtabliſhed. 

The whole torce aflembled on this mighty enterpriſe conſiſted of 
four hundred men at arms, and of infantry three thouſand *. 

At firſt, the barons intended to have entered Scotland by the 
marches, after the mode of avowed enemies in legitimate and natio- 
nal war, But Edward would not perinit them, Although he fa- 
voured their undertaking, he diſſembled until the event ſhould be 
ſeen; and, as he could not pretend ignorance of their preparations, he 
publiſkcd a ſpecious order, that no one ſhould preſume to infringe 
© the peace of Northampton, [24th March 1 331-2.] 

This obliged the barons to vary their plan of operations. They 
determined to invade Scotland by ſea: And, without any obſtacle, 
they embarked at Ravenſhere in Holderneſs f. 

Among the diſinherited or the claimants , theſe were the principal: 
Henry de Beaumont, Gilbert de Umfraville, Thomas Lord Wake of 
Ledel, David de Strathbogie, Richard Talbot, Henry de Ferrers, and 

his 


* ad eam modo guerrino impugnandum, ingredi intendunt; Foedera, T. iv. p. 51 . 
And yet, on the 22d April following, he demanded reſtitution of the inheritance of 
Lord Wake, one of the Barons in arms; Foedera, T. iv. p. 518. 


* © Having a 400 men of arms with him; Scala Chron. ap. Leland. v. i. p. 553. 
Cum trecentis armatis et tribus mille de omni genere peditum ;* Xnyghton, p. 2560, 
Cum 2500 armatis et peditibus 3? Walſingham, p. 131. 


+ Called alſo Ravenſpur and Ravenſburgh, at the mouth of the Humber. The place 
does not exiſt, having been overwhelmed by the ſea many centuries ago. According 
io conjecture, it ſtood near that point now called the Spurn head. See Camden Britan- 
nia, p. 740. and Gibſon's additions, p. 747+ 


j They are ſometimes called leg querelleurs, which implies claimant». 
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his two brothers, William de la Zouche, and Henry the brother of 
Edward Balliol. 

Hiſtorians alſo mention John, Alexander, Geffroy, and William de 
Moubray, Walter Comyn, Fulk Fitz-Warine, and Roger de Swiner- , 
ton *, 

Randolph, 


* The claims of the chief of the diſinherited barons, will be underſtood, in ſome 

meaſure, from the following narrative, 

HExRY DE BEAUMONT claimed the earldom of Buchan, by reaſon of his marriage 
with Alicia one of the heirs of Comyn 5th Earl of Buchan, and conſtable of Scotland. 
Dugdale, Baronage, T. ii. p. 50. ſays © That ſhe was one of the couſins and heirs of 
© John Earl of Buchan :* But T. ii. p. 685. that ſhe was his niece; and with this laſt 
opinion Burton, Leiceſterſhire, p. 37. concurs. He ſuppoſes that ſhe was the daugh. 
ter of Alexander who was the brother of John Earl of Buchan. Genealogiſts who ex- 
amine the different paſſages in Dugdale will find ample matter for doubt. 

GILBERT DE UMERAVILLE,claimed the earldom of Angus, of which his prede- - 
ceſſor Robert had been deprived by, ſarfeiture in the late reign ; Coke, 4. inſt. p. 47. 
Dugdale, T. ii. p. 505- He had a like right to the ſuperiority, | [fhatus dominii,] of the 
barony of Dunipace in Stirlingſhire, which Bruce had granted to William de Lin- 
deſay; Rolls, Robert I. No. 88, 

TroMas LoxD WAKE had right. of inheritance 3 in the tordſhip of Ledel or Lidel, 
through his grandmother Johanna de Stuteville. He now ſought to regain.that poſ- 
ſeſſion, of which he had been deprived in the courſe of the wars with Seofland 3 Dug 
dale, T. i. p- 273+ 

John Comyn of Badenoch, lain by Bruce at Dumfries, left a ſon Jobn, and two 
daughteis, Johanna and liſabeth. John died without iſſue, 19, Edward II. being then 
ſeized of the manor of Tiiſete in Tindale. He was called of Badenoch in Tindale ;* 
Dugdale, T. ii. p. 686. His Engliſh eſtates and his pretenſions in Scotland devolved 
-on: his:two-fiſters. The eldeſt, Johanna, married David de Strathbogie, Cor Haſtings, 
Earl-of Athole, Who forfeited in 1323. She was the mother of David de Srrachbeie. 
who, in England, retained the title of Earl of Athole; Dugdale, T. ii. p. 96. 

Hence DaviD be STRATHBOGIE claimed one half of the elates gf Comya: of 
'Badenoch, in right of his mother. 

Eliſabeth, the younger ſiſter of the laſt John Comyn, married Sir Richard Talbot, 
called of Godetick eaſtle in Herefordſhire, in right of his wiſe, as it ſeems ; Dugdaie, 

T. 
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Randolph, in conſequence of the Engliſh preparations, aſſembled an 
army, and advanced to Colbrandſpath, on the frontier of Eaſt Lothian; 
but having received intelligence of the naval armament, he marched 
northwards, to provide for the defence of the interior parts of the 


kingdom. 


Ti p. 326. 686, and hence SIR RIcHARD TALBOT claimed the other half of the 
eſtates of Comyn of Badenoch, in right of his wife. 

Henry DE FErRERS of GRoOBY had pietenſions.to lands in Galloway and elſe- 
where, through his grandmother Margaret de Quinci, one of the co-heirs of Roger de 
Quinci Earl of Wincheſter ; Dugdale, T. i. p. 262. 267. It appears that Bruce made 
a grant of the ſuperiority of the lands of Lambrachtoun and Grugere in Cuningham, 
to Robert de Cuningham, which had belonged to Alan de la Zouche and William de 
Ferrers, [the father of Henry,] Rells, Robert I. No. 53. This was plainly a part of 
the de Quinci ſucceſhon. | 

It is probable that the claim of WILLIAM DE LA ZOUCHE was founded on a 
grant made to him by his couſin Alan de la Zouche, of ſome part of the lands which 
had antiently belonged to Roger de Quinci, Earl of Wincheſter, the great grandfather 
of Alan. See Burton, Leiceſterſhire, p. 19.- and Dugdale, T. i. p. 153. T. ii. p. 688. 
689. What J have to offer on this ſubject i is Frege g in the ſorm of plauſible wonjec- 
ture. 

Roger de la Zouche had two ſons, Alan and William; Alan the eldeſt married He- 
len de Quinci, daughter and co-heir of Roger Earl of Wincheſter ; he had a on * 
who had a ſon Alan. 

The lands of Tranent [antiently Tranirnentis, ] in Eaſt Lothian, which 3 to 
Alan de la Zouche, were granted by Bruce to Alexander Seton; Rollt, Robert I. No. 
56. | | 
William, the ſecond ſon of old Roger de la Zouche, left Joyce his daughter and 
heir married to Robert de Mortimer cf Ricards caſtle ; ſhe had two ſons, 1. Hugh: 
2. WILLIAM, | 

Alan de la Zouche, the chief of the family, having no ifſue-male, ſettled the ma- 
nor of Aſhbie and other lands on his couſin WILLIAM DE MORTIMER, who aſſu- 
med the name of de la Zouche. He, in all probability, is the WILLIAM DE LA 
ZoUCHE mentioned by hiſtorians as one of the dilinherited barons. My conjecture 
is, that Alan, together with the manor of Aſhbie, ſettied on WILLIAM the eſtates in 
Scotland which had belonged to Helen de Quinci; and, indeed, as matters then ſtood, 
it was an alienation not greatly to the detriment of the daughters of Alan. 


The 
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kingdom. Amidſt the excruciating pains of a confirmed ſtone, he 
ceaſed not to — the duties of his office with activity and vigi- 


- . * 
— — 
_ 
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lance, 
The preceeding narrative will be beſt underſtood by a genealogical tree. 
Roger de * Zouche. 
2. William de la Zouche. 1. Alan Helen de Quinci. 
| | Lord of Aſhbie. | 
Robert de WE Sn = Joyce. Roger de la Zouche. 
. © Hands . Alan de Ia Zouche, who made the 
DE LA ZOUCHE. N ſettlement on William de Mortimer. 


No other hypotheſis occurs to me which can connect WILLIAM DE LA ZoUCKE 
of Mortimer with any eſtates in Scotland. 


Knyghton, p. 2560. relates, that William de la Zouche did not claim in perſon, but 
that [Ralph] Lord Stafford claimed for him. We may learn the reaſon of this from 
Dugdale, T. i. p. 153- William de la Zouche of Mortimer was at that time juſtice 
of the foreſts ſouth of Trent, and conſtable of the tower of London. The duties of 
thoſe offices, it is probable, prevented his perſonal attendance in the Scottiſh expedi- 
tion; and, beſides, it would not have been decent for a man poſſeſſed of ſuch high em- 


ployments to have appeared in arms againſt the Scots, while his ſovereign e to 
diſapptove of the war. 


Roger the father of JohN DR MovoBRar forfeited in the late reign. His eſtates 
were Eckford i in Rokeſburghſhire, Kelly in Fife Cor perhaps Kello in the Merſe, ] and 
Methven in Perthſhire. They were all granted to the Stewart of Scotland. See Vi- 
bet, Heraldry, T. i. p. 287. and Abercrombie, T. ii. p. 149. Theſe facts, however, 
muſt reſt on the authority of the writers quoted, for I have ſeen no evidence of them 
on record. 0 

Fordun, L. xiii. c. 25. gives the appellation of Strathbolgie to John de Moubray. It 
is obſerved by Dugdale, T. ii. p. 95. © That when David de Strathbolgie, for 8, oco 
© merks, purchaſed, from Ralph de Monthermer, the eſtate of Athole, which had belong- 
* ed to his anceſtors, John de Moubray was one of the perſons who entered a recog- 
© niſance with him for the price.“ Perhaps David de Strathbolgie, on this account, 
mortgaged his lands of Strathbolgie to JoHN DE MouBkar. 


ALEKANDER 
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lance, He expired on the march * [20th July.) A man he was, to 
be remembered while integrity, prudence, and valour, are held in e- 
ſteem among men. | 


The 


ALEXANDER DE MOUBRAY was the brother of John; Fordun, L. xiii. c. 29. It 
is probable that he, and the other perſons of that name, having no claim for antient 
inheritances, engaged as adventurers in the Scottiſh expedition. 

WALTER COMYN was, in all likelihood, the ſon or repreſentative of William 
Comyn of Kilbride in Lanerkſhire, who forfeited in the laſt reign. His lands alſo 
had been granted to the Stewart; Remarks on Ragman's Roll, p. 10. ſubjoined to Ni/- 
bet, Heraldry, v. ii. But I do not vouch for the truth of this, not having diſcovered any 
thing to that purpoſe on record. There was a Walter Comyn who held ſeven pounds 
and fix pennies of the lands of Brankſholme, in the barony of Hawick, [Selkirkſhire,] 
Rolls, Robert I. No 24. Two perſons bearing the name of Walter Comyn followed the 
fortunes of Balliol ; the one was killed at Annan 26th December 1332, and the other 
was killed in the foreſt of Kilblain, September 1335 ; Fordun, L. xiii. c. 25. c. 36. 

HenkryY DE BALLIOL was the younger brother of Edward, who now afferted his 
pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. A. perſon of that name had a grant of the lands 
of Brankſholme, with the exception of the parcel granted to Walter Comyn ; Rolls 
Robert I. No 24. ; but whether he was the ſame perſon, I know not. | 

Forx Firz WARINE and RoGER DE SWINER TON are barons well known in 
Engliſh hiſtory; but what were the eſtates in Scotland to which they laid claim, I 
have rot been able to diſcover. | 


* At Muſſelburgh, five miles to the eaſt of Edinburgh. It is faid, Fordun, L. xiii, 
c. 19. that he died on the 13th of Auguſt, But this is a miſtake of the tranſcriber ; 
for the Earl of Marre was choſen guardian in his room, 2d Auguſt ; Fordun, L. xiii. 
c. 22.—Barbour, p. 442. ſays, that Randolph was poiſoned by a friar; Fordun, L. xiii. 
c. 19. ſays, by his chaplain, an Engliſh friar ; and he adds ſome circumſtances, imply- 
ing, that Edward III. was then on the borders of Scotland, and was privy to this baſe 
deed ; Bocce, L. xv. fol. 310. 311. adds many more circumſtances to the ſame purpole ; 
and yet he confeſſes that Randolph was afflicted with confirmed ſtone. This popu- 
lar ſtory has been examined, Remarks on the h:fory of Scot/and, e. iv. In ſupport of 
what is there obſerved, I have to add, that Edward IIIL during the courſe of the ſummer 
and autumn 1332, was never within 200 miles of the Scottifh borders. He reſided at 
Woodſtock, near Oxford, from 2d May to 28th July; Fcedera, F. iv p. $20—526. at 


Wigmore in Herefordſhire, 7th Auguſt; ibid. p. 529. ; at Kidderminſter in Wocceſter- 
| ſhire, 
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The Scottiſh parliament aſſembled at Perth for electing a Regent. 
After great diverſity of opinions, it was agreed, that Donald Earl of 
Marre, nephew of the late King, ſhould be intruſted with that impor- 
tant charge *, [ad Auguſt]. An unhappy choice! His connection 
with the royal family appears to have been the principal merit of the 
perſon elected to ſupply the place of Randolph. The Earl of Marre, 
while a child, had been conveyed into England by Edward I. and re- 
mained in captivity for many years. After his releaſe, he ſeems to 
have eſtabliſhed his chief reſidence in England f. No military ſervice 
of his is known, except a ſubordinate command which he held du- 
ring the ſhort campaign in the year 1327. Having, probably, ſmall 
knowledge of his native country, and being deſtitute of civil abilities, 
and experience in war, he affumed the reins of government at a moſt 
critical juncture, and amidſt perils which it would have required the 
genius of Douglas, Randolph, and Bruce, effectually to oppoſe. 

After 


ſhire, 18th Auguſt ; ibid. p. 530.; at Weſtminſter 13th and 2ath September; ibid. 
p. 5$31-—533. From examining dates, it is natural to draw this concluſion, that Ed. 


Ford. xiii. 22. 


Scala Chron. 
ap. Leland. 


1. 550. 
Barbour, 403 


ward III. was upon a progreſs through the interior parts of his kingdom, and that ha- 


ving heard of the changes in Scotland, he repaired to Landon. 


* © Omnes magnates, tam eccleſiaſtici quam laici, apud Perth, quarto nonas Auguſti 
© congregati, poſt plures altercationes, et varias diſſenſienes, Dovenaldum Comitem de 
© Mar unanimiter elegerunt in regni cuſtodem;' Fordun, L. xiii. c. 22. It was indeed 
difficult to make a fit and unanimous choice. Moſt of the ſurviving companions of 


the victories of Bruce were far advanced in years; his grandſon, the Stewart, was un- 


der age, and the pretenſions of the other great Lords were nearly equal, 


+ He was preſent at the parliament of Scone 1318 z but his name does not appear in 
the letter to the Pope 1320. This, of itſelf, affords reaſonable evidence that he was 
not then in Scotland. There is a remarkable paſſage in Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. 
P- 580. Donald Earl of Marre in Scotland was made, by King Edwarde, gardian of 
© the caſtel of Briſtow, the which he delyverid to the Quene, and fo repaired into Scot- 
land.“ This was in ſummer 1326; Knyghton, p-. 2545. | 
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Hem. ii. 273. 


Ford. xiii. 23. 
Hem, ii. 273. 
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After the diſinberited Lords had embarked at an Engliſh port, in or- 


der to invade Scotland, Edward impowered Henry de Percy to puniſh 
all his ſubjeds who ſhould preſume to array themſelves in contempt 
of bis pro ibition: And, becauſe he underſtood that the Scots were 
arming, he impowered Percy to arm for repelling them, [gth Auguſt]. 
This tardy zeal for maintaining peace, and this pretext of ſelf-defence, 
were thin diſguiſes to cover the hoſtile intentions of the Engliſh go- 
vernment azainſt an unhappy nation, now bereaved of its chief ſup- 
ports, and rendered feeble by the minority of its Sovereign. 

Edward Balliol, and his aſſociates, appeared in the Frith of Forth, 
[31ſt July]. He landed in the neighbourhood of Kinghorn *, 
[6th Auguſt], and routed the Earl of Fife, who oppoſed his landing 
with ſome troops haſtily aſſembled. In this conflict, Alexander Seton, 
the ſon, was ſlain F. 

Balliol marched next day to Dunfermline; and having ordered his 
fleet to ſail round the eaſt coaſt of Fife, and wait for him at the en- 
trance of the river Tay, he proceeded northwards, and encamped on the 
Millar's acre at Forteviot, with the river Earn in front, | 11th Auguſt], 

The Earl of Marre encamped with a numerous army on the oppo- 
ſite bank of the river Earn, in the neighbourhood of Duplin. Another 
army, nearly as numerous, under the command of the Earl of March, 
had advanced from the ſouthern parts, through the Lothians and Stir- 


lingſhire, 


Although hiſtorians ſay Xinghorn, yet I ſuppoſe that Wefter-Kinghorn, now called 
Bruntiſland, was the place where Balliol landed. The ground about Kinghorn would 
have been exceedingly inconvenient for the diſembarkation of cavalry. 


+ W. Heming ford, T. ii. p. 273. ſays, that the Earl of Fife oppoſed the landing of 
Balliol with a body of 10,000 men, and that goo Scots were ſlain in the action; but 
Fordun, L. xiii. c. 22. ſays, Cui Alexander Seton filius cum paucis ei in facie reſiſtens, 
© codem die cum tribus aut quatuor ibidem occubuit.“ The three or four mentioned by 


Fordun, were probably men of ſome rank. As to this Alexander Seton, the ſon, See 
Appendix. 
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Nngſhire, and had fixed its quarters at Auchterarder, eight miles to 


the weſt of Forteviot “. 

No ſituation could be more perilous than that of Balliol : Within 
view of one army greatly ſuperior in numbers to his own, and moſt 
advantageouſly poſted, and, at the ſame time, hourly in hazard of ſeeing 
another formidable enemy advance on his flank. To retreat, in ſuch 
circumſtances, through Fifeſhire, would have been impracticable; and, 
although it had been practicable, would have availed him nothing, 
for he had ordered his fleet to depart from the Frith of Forth; neither 
would the danger- have been leſs imminent, or the hopes of ſucceſs 
more probable, had he marched towards the mouth of the river Tay, 
in the uncertain expectation of meeting his fleet. 

He took the deſperate reſolution of croſſing the river, and attacking 
the Regent in his camp. 

Andrew Murray of Tullibardin direQed the Engliſh to a ford +. 

The Scots kept no watch, but abandoned themſelves to intempe- 
rance and riotous mirth, while at midnight, the Engliſh, led by Alex- 
ander de Moubray, croſſed the river. They aſcended a riſing ground, 
came unperceived on the right flank of the Scottiſh army, and made 
a pitileſs ſlaughter. At the firſt alarm, young Randolph, Earl of 
Moray, haſted with three hundred men at arms to oppoſe the enemy. 

Being 


* Hiſtorians differ as to the force of the armies. Fordun, L. xiii. c. 23. ſays, 'That 
the regent had 30,0c0 men. under his command, and the Earl of March as many ; and 
L. xiii. c. 22. that Balliol had between geo and 600 armed men, that is, horſemen, 
cowpleatly armed. V Hemingford, T. ii. p 273. r:ckons each of the Scottiſh armies 
at 40,900, and Balliol's at 3 armed men. Knyghton, p. 2560. ſays, That Balliol, 
when he landed in Fife, had 300 armed men, and 3000 more of different ſorts; * De 
omni genere peditum,“ and that he had with him 250a in all, at his camp on the 
banks of the river Earn. 


+ He fixed a ſtake in the river to direct them, * fixit palum in le Dernford aquae 
© de Erne ;* Fordun, L. xiii c. 25- 


Ford. xiii. 23. 
25. 

Ford. xiii. 23. 
Hem ii 273. 
Knyght. 2 560. 
-1. Mur. 79. 


Ford. xiii. 24. 
Hem. ii. 273. 
Kuygb. 2509, 
J. 
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Being gallantly ſeconded by Murdoch Earl of Meateth, Alexander 


Fraſer, and Robert Bruce, a natural ſon of the late King, he checked 
the Engliſh impetuoſity, and maintained the combat on equal terms, 
But the Regent, and the whole multitude, ruſhed to battle without or- 
der or diſcipline, and at once overwhelmed Randolph and his compa- 
nions. In a moment all was unutterable confuſion ; and, while thoſe 
behind ſtill preſſed on, the foremoſt were thrown down and trodden 
under foot, and ſuffocated. The. Engliſh ſlaughtered without con- 
troul. The carnage and purſuit laſted for many hours “, and the re- 
mains of this mighty army were utterly diſperſed, |: 2th Auguſt f.] 
Never did the Scottiſh nation receive an overthrow ſo diſgraceful ; 
and, indeed, the — themſelves Hong aſtoniſhed at their eaſy vic- 


tory 4. | 
In the action of Duplin moor, there were ſlain many Scotſmen of 


eminent rank. Donald Earl of Marre, the Regent, whoſe ignorance 
of military diſcipline was the chief cauſe of this national diſaſter ||, 
Thomas 


* Ab ortu ſolis uſque ad altam primam diei; Knyghton, p. 2561. ad horam nonam z? 
V. Heming ford T. ii. p. 273. 

+ According to Fordun, L. xiii. c. 22. 23. Balliol came to the river Earn on the 
eve of St Laurence, or gth Auguſt, and fought on the next day, or the 1cth ; and yet 
Fordun afterwards mentions the 11th of Auguſt as the day of the battle. Knyghton 
ſays, that the battle was ſought * Die Mercurii poſt feſtum Sancti Laurentii z? that is, 
if I miſtake not, on the 12th of Auguſt. 


+ © Virtute divina revera non humana ;“ V. Heming ford, T. ii. p. 273. To the ſame 
purpoſe, Fordun, L. xiii. c. 24. * Quos utique non vis humana, ſed ultio proſtravit 
* divina, quod in hoc patet, quod multo plures ex collifione corporum, confricatione ar- 
© morum, et proſtratione equorum, ſe invicem opprimentium, ſine vulnere ceciderunt, 

* quam qui telo vel gladio jugulati ſunt;* and c. 23. he applies to the Scots that . of 
one of the antients, Nunquam in ſolido ſtetit ſuperba felicitas,” 


Barnes, Edward III. p. 60. ſays, on the credit of a MS. Chronicle, © That the 


Earl of Marre had ſecretly combined with Balliol;* and he relates a converſation 
which 
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Thomas Earl of Moray, Murdoch Earl of Menteth, Robert Earl of 


Cartick “, Alexander Fraſer f, and Robert Bruce { ; the ſlaughter 
made of the men at arms, and of the infantry, was very great |. Of 


the 
which paſſed on that ſubject, during the battle, between the Earl of Marre and the 
Earl of Carrick, erroneouſly called the baſtard of Robert Bruce. It is grievous that a 
man ſhould be charged as unfaithful to that cauſe in which he died. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more improbable than a charge which ſuppoſes that the nephew would have 
betrayed the ſon of Robert Bruce, at the expence of his own authority as well as of 
his honour ; beſides, the circumſtances velated by Barnes, at too "__ length to be 
tranſcribed, are utterly abſurd. | | 


* He was the natural ſon of Edward Bruce, and had dick the title of Earl of 
Carrick from the late King. 


+ Chamberlain of Scotland. He matried Mary the ſiſter of Robert Bruce. He was: 
anceſtor of the Lords Lovat and Salton. See craufurd, Officers of State, p. 274. 


t A natural ſon of the late King. c The Englih hiſtorians mention Nigel and Alex. 
ander Bruce among the ſlain; Knyghton, p. 2561. Walfingham, p. 131. I know no- 
thing concerning them. They alfo ſpeak of an Earl of Athole among the ſlain. The 


perſon meant is John Campbell Earl of 8 8 80 but he was killed at Halidon i in the 
following year. 


Ad hominum ?ria millia; Fordun, L. xiii. c. 24. But this muſt be a miſtake, 
unleſs he means men at arms. V. Heming ford, T. ii. p. 273. ſays that twelve Barons 
were ſlain, with 806 knights, probably a miſtake of the tranſcriber for 86, 2000 men 
at arms, and 13, 300 foot ſoldiers. 

In deſcribing the difaſter at Duplin moor, Boece has ſurpaſſed himſelf; L. xv. fol. 
312. 313-3 the ſtory, as rel»ted by former hiſtorians, is juſt within the bounds of ere · 
dibility. Boece, however, reſolved to add a little of his own marvellous, 

Of Balliol's harangue to his troops, I ſay nothing, although. it would have enabled: 
any ſingle deſerter to diſcloſe the whole plan of operations, whoſe ſucceſs depended on 
the utmoſt ſecrecy. Neither will I ſay any thing of the ſecond harangue made at 
midnight, to his officers, when not a moment was to be loſt in the parade of words; 
becauſe I knew, that, for ſuch things, there are precedents, anticnt and modern. 

What I have fiiſt to obſerve, is concerning a downright fiction of Boece. He literal- 
ly hurries his readers into the midſt of things; and he aflerts, that the firſt attack of 


the 
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the men at arms, under the particular command of the Earl of Fife, 
three hundred and ſixty were ſlain; the Earl himſelf having been 


made priſoner, ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
On 


the Engliſh was on the rear of the center of the Scottiſh camp, and that they ſurpriſed 
the Regent's tent, and killed him while he lay aſleep, [ jamque ubi in media caſtra 
ad practorium pervenerant, nec quiſquam adventum perceperat, ibi praetorio dejeCto 
* ducem imprimis dormientem confodiunt,”] | 

He next remarks, that * all unwarlike men, and eſpecially the Engliſh,” are of a mer- 
© cileſs diſpoſition towards the vanquiſhed, [quum omnes homines imbelles, rum prae- 
© ſertim Anglorum gens, nimis in victos ac ſuperatos impotentes null; pareunt. J This 
is, indeed, an extraordinary remark to be made by a Scotſman, in a narrative of the 
battle of Duplin. Bellenden, the paraphraſt of Boece, has judiciouſly omitted it. 
In numbering the ſlain, Boece has given free reins to his imagination. © Three 
* thouſand gentlemen, and an innumerable multitude of the common ſort,” far ex- 
ceeds any Engliſh account of the ſlain. -_ 

When he comes to particulars, he is ſingularly unfortunate. * William Hay con- 
© ſtable of Scotland was lain, and the race would have been extinguiſhed, had he 
© not left his wife pregnant,” © Una dies Fabios, &c. This is an old fable often repeat- 
ed in our hiſtories. What Boece relates is altogether fabulous. 1. There is no rea- 
ſon for b:lieving that Sir Gilbert Hay of Errol, whom Boece calls William, was lain at 
Duplin. 2. That the line of the family was carried on by a poſthumous child, is im- 
poſſible. David the ſon of Sir Gilbert, conſtable of Scotland, was witncſs to a char- 
ter in 1344, Chart. Aberbrothoct, and was killed at the battle of Durham in 1346, as 
Boece himſelf acknowledges, fol. 325. a. To ſay that the conſtable of Scotland was 
killed at the head of an army in the 14th year of his age, is a contradiftion. But, 3. 
which is compleatly fatal to the hypotheſis of Boece, Thomas, the ſon of this David, 
was a commiſſioner ſent to England in 1353; that is, according to Boece, twenty-one 
years after the birth of his father! Should it be ſaid, that Thomas might have been 
the brother of David, I can only anſwer, that there is no authority for the aſſertion, and 
that it is contrary to the received opinion; and beſides, that it will not aid Boecc's 
ſtory, unleſs we alſo ſuppoſe that the widow of the conſtable brought forth twins, 
David and Thomas. 

Boece ſays, that, at Duplin, Robert Keith the marſhal was ſlain, with moſt of his 
kindred, If this was ſo, it is ſtrange, that neither Fordun, nor any of the Engliſh hi- 

| ſtorians 
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On the fide of the Engliſh there fell two knights, John de Gourdon, Xgbt. 2561. 
and Reginald de la Beche, with thirty-three eſquires; and, of common 
men, an inconſiderable number. ä 
Next day Balliol took poſſeſſion of Perth, Apprehending an at- Hen. ii. 273. 
__ from the Earl of March, he ordered the ditch to be cleared, and TOTO 
the town to be incloſed with paliſadoes *, 
A ſoldier coming from the carnage at Duplin, met the Earl of 
March, ſhewed his mortal wounds, and expired. This was the firſt 
intelligence that the Scottiſh army received of the overthrow of their 
SOUPIT FER, On ter advancing to the field of battle, it was ſadly 


confirmed. 


ſtorians ſhould have mentioned it, while they made mention of the death of perſons 
leſs diſtinguiſhed. 

He adds, that David Lindeſay of Gleneſk was ſlain, with 80 gentlemen of his kin- 
dred. There is a great ſameneſs in the narrative of Boece ; and, I preſume, that the 
80 gentlemen were thrown in for the ſake of variety. There was no ſuch perſon as 
David Lindeſay of Gleneſt in 1332. The perſon then in poſſeſſion of that barony was 
Alexander de Lindeſay, and he was flain in 1333, at Halidon. If Boece meant to 
ſpeak of Dayid Lindeſay, the head of the family, it is certain that he was not killed at 
Duplin in 1332, for he was alive in 1346, when his ſon was killed at Durham. For- 
dun, L. xiv. c. 3. reckons among the flain at that battle, David de Lindeſay filius et 
© haeres D. David de Lindeſay.“ | 

Boece gives the names of many knights ſlain at Duplin ; but I have neither leiſure 
nor opportunity to examine this part of his narrative. It is probable, however, that 
he has not been more accurate in his account of perſons of inferior rank, than in his 
account of more eminent perſons. 


* © Fortificaverunt villam cum larga foſſura et de palo, ſupponentes ſe infra breve 
© habituros indigentiam defenſionis ;* Knyghton, p- 2561. This circumſtance is men- 
tioned, becauſe many hiſtorians of both nations have conſidered Perth as a place of 
ſtrength at that time, have mentioned its ſurrender, and hove pointed out the cauſes 
of its making no reſiſtance. Perth appears to have been diſmantled by Rohert Bruce, 
in conſequence of a favourite maxim of his policy, which, however ſpecious in theory, 
ſerved to accelerate the conqueſts of Balliol. 
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confirmed. Eager for revenge, they hurried on to Perth. While they 
were deſcending from the neighbouring heights, * Courage,” cried Hen- 
ry de Beaumont, * thoſe men will not hurt us.” Whether he ſaid this 
merely to animate the Engliſh, or whether he formed his conjecture 
from the diſordered motions of the enemy, or whether he, indeed, diſ- 
cerned the banners of ſome noble perſons, who ſecretly favoured Bal- 
liol, is uncertain. Certain, however, it is, that the haſty reſolution of 
aſſaulting Perth, was as haſtily abandoned, and that the flow opera- 
tions of a blockade were preferred. The Scots hoped by inveſting 
the town, and cutting off all communication with the ſea, to reduce 
the Engliſh to the extremities of famine, and force them to capitu- 
late, 

Hem. ii. 273, John Crabbe, a Flemiſh mariner, had eminently diſtinguiſhed him- 

Rabbit assi ſelf at the defence of Berwick. Attached to the ſervice of Scotland, 
he continued for many years to cruiſe on the eaſtern coaſts, and ex- 
ceedingly annoyed the Engliſh commerce v. While the Scots blocka- 
ded Perth, he came with ten veſſels to the entrance of the river Tay: 
He took the ſhip which belonged to Henry de Beaumont ; but ſoon 
after, in a general engagement, his whole fleet was burnt, [24th Au- 
guſt, ] | 

Ford. xiii, 24 The Earl of March, after this diſaſter, ſaw that his own numerous 

OS forces were in imminent hazard of periſhing through want of provi- 

1. 553 ſions , while the Engliſh, now become maſters at ſea, received abun- 


dant 


Qui multa mala ſaepius per mare plucibus annis Anglis intulerat; W. Heming- 
Jord, T. ii. p. 273. 


+ This circumſtance is mentioned in Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 553. Cam 
© an infinite numbre out of al partes of Scotland afore S. John's toune, and ſone after, 
* for lak of vitayle, were conſtraynid to recoyle and diſparkle themſelves.” Fordun, 
L. xiii. c. 24. either not knowing, or not remarking this circumſtance, has cenſured 


the 
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dant ſupplies. He therefore relinquiſhed the blockade, and ordered 

the Scots to diſperſe themſelves. His orders were inſtantly obeyed: 

And thus, within the ſpace of three weeks from his landing, Edward 

Balliol ſaw himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion of Scotland. 

He was crowned at Scone, [24th September *,] in preſence of the Ford xiii. 24. 

clergy and people of Fife, and of the low country of Perthſhire, who 

had ſubmitted to a power which they could not reſiſt. Duncan Earl 

of Fife, and William Sinclair Biſhop of Dunkeld, aſſiſted at this ſolem- 


nity. 'The former had, a few weeks before, oppoſed Balliol in the 
field, and the latter, in the reign of Robert Bruce, for his valiant op- 
poſition to the Engliſh invaders, had merited the title of The King's 
Biſhop. i 

Immediately after his coronation, the new monarch repaired to the gbr. 2562. 1 


Ford. xiii, 2 5. 


ſouthern parts of Scotland, having intruſted Perth to the cuſtody of 
the Earl of Fife. 
James Fraſer, Simon Fraſer, and Robert Keith, ſurpriſed Perth, and Ferd. xiii. 25. 
razed its fortifications, [7th October.] The Earl of Fife, and his fa- 
mily and vaſſals, were made priſoners. Andrew Murray of Tulli- 
bairden, who had directed the Engliſh to a ford on the river Earn, was 
taken at Perth, and puniſhed as a traitor. The Engliſh hiſtorians re- gt. 562. 
port, 


the conduct of the Earl of March in abandoning the blockade of Perth. Many Cir- 
cumſtances in the conduct of that noble perſon admit not of apology ; in particular, 
his negligence, and his ignorance of the motions of the enemy at Duplin, are inexcu- 
ſable z and it muſt be admitted, that his behaviour was often ambiguous, and reſem- 
bling that of an opulent man, who meant to ſave his own fortune out of the public 
wreck; yet, after the deſtruction of Crabbe's fleet, it does not appear that the bloc- 
kade of Perth was any longer practicable. 


. Heming ford, T. ii. p. 273. places the coronation of Balliol on the 27th Sep- 
tember. 
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port, that the Earl of Fife, the governor, betrayed the town to the 
Scots *, 

Ferd. xi. 25. Such of the Scots as ſtill adhered to their infant ſovereign, confer- 
red che office of Regent on Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, huſband 
of Chriſtian the ſiſter of Robert Bruce. But he, although brave and 
active, had not force ſufficient to attempt ought conſiderable, 

Fed. iv. 539, On the news of the ſudden change of affairs in Scotland, Edward III. 

4 repaired to Yorke, having been counſelled by his parliament, for the 

ſafety of the realm, to draw near the Scottiſh frontiers. 

Feed. iv. 536. Nleanwhile, Balliol came to Rokeſburgh, and there made a ſolemn 

 _— ſurrender of the liberties of Scotland. He acknowledged the Engliſh 
King for his liege Lord; and, as if that had not been ſufficient, he 
became bound to put him in poſſeſſion of the town, caſtle, and territo- 
ry of Berwick, and of other lands on the marches, extending in all to 
the yearly value of L. 2000, on account, as the inſtrument bears, of 
© the great honour and emoluments which we have procured through 
© the Jufferance | of our lord the King, and by the powerful and ac- 
© ceptable aid which we have received from his good ſubjects.“ 

Moreover, 


* © Idem Comes ſe Scotis contulit, villamque illis proditioſè tradidit ;} Anyghton, 
p. 2562. It may ſeem ſtrange that Balliol placed ſuch confidence in the Earl of Fife, 
ſo lately an enemy. But the forces of Balliol were not numerous, and he could not 
leave an Engliſh garriſon in Perth : He, therefore, judiciouſly entruſted that town to 
a Lord whoſe territories lay open to the incurſions of the Engliſh fleet. This circum- 


ſlance might either ſerve to inſure his fidelity, or afford means of chaſtening his bad 
faith. 


+ It appears from Foedera, T. iv. p. 535-—550. that Edward III. remained at 
Yorke, and in its neighbourhood, from 26th October 1332 fo gth March 1332-3. 


+ © La ſuffrance.* It was neceſſary to uſe ſufferance in the tranſlation. Permiſſion 
implies more than Balliol meant to expreſs; and connivance would be an improper 
word to uſe where a ſovereign prince is concerned, 
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Moreover, Balliol offered to marry the Princeſs Johanna, whom he 
conſidered as only betrothed to David Bruce, and to add L. 500 of 
land- rent to her original jointure, and this under the extravagant pe- 
nalty of L. 10, ooo, to be appropriated as a portion to the young n 
or otherwiſe diſpoſed of for her behoof. 

He further engaged to provide for the maintenance of David Bruce, 
as the King of England ſhould adviſe. 

And, laſtly, he became bound to ſerve Edward in all his wars, ex- 
cepting in England, Wales, and Ireland, for the ſpace of a year to- 
gether, with 200 men at arms, and all at his own charges, and he 
bound his ſucceſſors to perform the like ſervice, with an huadred men 
at arms, | 23d November.] 

Edward having engaged to maintain Balliol in poſſeſſion of Scot- 
land, Balliol engaged to ſerve him in all his wars without exception, 
[23d November.] 

At this ſeaſon there was a duplicity in the conduct of Edward III. 
which can neither be accounted for nor juſtified, With much ear- 
neſtneſs he ſolicited the papal court to prefer Robert de Ayleſton, 
Arch-deacon of Berks, to the vacant ſee of St Andrews, and he urged 
that it was neceffary to have, in that office, a perſon of pacific diſpo- 
ſitions, and well affected to England, the plighted fidelity of the 
Scots being frail, and their friendſhip dubious * ;* but he induftri- 
oully avoided any mention of the revolution in Scotland, [26th Oc- 
tober.] 

In another deſpatch to the Pope, he expreſſed his fears leſt his 
conduct in Scottiſh affairs ſhould be miſrepreſented; and, while he 
ſpake of the enterpriſe, victories, and coronation of Balliol, he kept a 


profound 


Cum ſit frag is et dubia penes nos ct regnum noftrum Scotorum promiſſa ſides 
© et amicitia;* Foedera, T. iv. p. 535+ 


Foed. iv. 539. 
Foed. iv. 535. 


Feed. iv. 540. 


Scala Chron. 
ap. Leland, 


i. 553+ 554. 


Ford. xiii. 2 5. 


Hem. ii. 273. 
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profound ſilence with reſpect to the ſubmiſſion made by Balliol to him 


as his liege lord, [15th December.] 
Feed. iv. 540. 


And, which is the moſt ſingular of all, he, at the very ſame time, 
appointed plenipotentiaries to treat with ambaſſadors from the Regent 
and barons of Scotland, | 14th December.] 

It is ſaid, that, when the Scottiſh ambaſſadors implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of Edward in behalf of their ſovereign, Edward made anſwer, 
© That he could give no aſſiſtance to thoſe who had deprived his ſub- 
« jets of their eſtates.” But it is not probable that this evaſive an- 
{wer was made, after Edward, by receiving the homage, had acknow- 
ledged, and had become bound to ſupport the title of Balliol. 

Perhaps the conceſſions made at Rokeſburgh by Balliol were, for a 
ſeaſon, kept ſecret. If this conjecture be admitted, the conduct of d- 
ward, however unjuſtifiable, will appear conſiſtent. 

Many of the Scottiſh barons, either through deſpair, or from an- 
tient attachment to the Balliol line, ſubmitted to the conqueror, and 
acknowledged his title. 

The Earl of March and Archibald Douglas obtained a truce from 
Balliol until the ſecond of February, by which time it was wi 
to have all controverſies ſettled in a general convention, 


John, the ſecond ſon of Randolph, now become Earl of Moray by 


the death of his brother: Archibald, the youngeſt brother of the re- 


nowned Douglas, together with Simon Fraſer, aſſembled a body of 
horſemen at Moffat in Annandale, and ſuddenly traverſing the coun- 
try, aſſaulted Balliol at Annan, where he lay in thoughtleſs ſecurity, 
Henry, the brother of Balliol, gallantly reſiſted the enemy; but at 


length, being overpowered by numbers, he was ſlain, With him 


there fell many other perſons of diſtinction . Balliol eſcaped almoſt 
naked, 


Particularly, Walter de Comyn, John de Moubray, and Richard Kirby; Xnygb- 


fon, 
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naked, and with hardly a ſingle attendant, and took refuge i in Eng- 
land, [16th December.] 

That the Scots perfidiouſly violated a truce then ſubfing, is aver- Walſing. 132. 
red by the Engliſh hiſtorians; but this charge is certainly too gene- * 
ral. The Earl of March, whoſe eſtates lay expoſed to the enemy on 
all quarters, might judge it expedient to temporize, and requeſt a 


truce; but no convention between Balliol and him could bind the Earl 
of Moray. 


Alexander Earl of Carrick, a natural ſon of Edward Bruce, had late- Ford, xiii. 25. 
ly ſubmitted to Balliol, and was found in arms at Annan. The mo- 
deration and prudence of the young Earl of Moray ſaved him from 
the puniſhment of a traitor *, 

Balliol, now an exile, appointed commiſſioners to ſwear in his name Feed. iv. 548, 
to the faithful performance of whatever he had promiſed to the King 
of England, [at Burgh, 12th February 1332-3.] 

The Scots began to make excurſions into the Engliſh borders. Ed- Feed. ir. 552- 
ward iſſued a proclamation, in which he ſolemnly averred, that the 
Scots, by their hoſtile depredations, had violated the peace of Nort- 


hampton, [23d March 1332-3.] And he repeated this averment, 
[3oth March 133 3. 
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Balliol, 


ton, p. 2562. Fordun, L. xiii. c. 25. Barnes, Edward, III. p. 67. ſays, * ſurely the 
Lord John Moubray of England was not now lain, as Hector Boece falſely affirms; 
© for we find, by undoubted records, Dugdale, v. i. p. 127. that he died not till twen- 
«© ty nine years after this time.“ Mr Ruddiman, not. ad Buchanan. p. 156. attempts to 
juſtify Boece, by obſerving, that if the authority of Dugdale is relied on, we muſt ad- 
mit that Boece, and almoſt all our other hiſtorians, and alſo Knyghton, an Engliſh 
writer, are miſtaken; the better anſwer is, that Boece mentions not the Lord John 
© Moubray of England,” and that he and Dugdale ſpeak of different perſons. 


* 'This ſeems to be the ſenſe of the paſſage in Fordun, L. xiii. c. 28. In quo con- 
* flitu captus fuit Comes de Carrick per Comitem Moraviae, et a morte liberatus.” 


Hem. ii. 274. 
Right. 2 5 62. 


Malling. 132. 


Halſing. 132. 
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Balliol, by the ſufferance of the Engliſh King and the aid of Eng- 
gliſhmen, ' had invaded Scotland, overcome its arm ies, and ſeated him- 
ſelf on the throne of Bruce. In gratitude for this ſufferance and aid, 
he ceded part of the Scottiſh dominions to England, and ſurrendered 
the independency of the reſt: Yet, after all theſe events, Edward com- 
plained that the Scots had violated the peace of Northampton, Hi- 
ſtory records not a more flagrant example of a royal manifeſto offer- 
ing inſult to the common ſenſe of mankind. 

Balliol, having been joined by many Engliſh barons, returned to 
Scotland, (eth March 1332-3.] He took and burnt a caſtle where 
Robert de Colville commanded “, and eſtabliſhing his quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Rokeſburgh, began to make preparations for be- 
ſieging Berwick. 

Juſt after the return of Balliol, Archibald Douglas f, with 3000 
men, invaded England on the ſide of the weſtern marches, waſted the 
whole diſtri of Gilleſland, and brought off much booty, and many 
priſoners, 


In 


* It is probable that the perſon here meant is Robert Colville of Ochiltree, and th 
caſtle, Oxnam in Teviotdale, which belonged to him. Anyghton, p. 2562. ſays, * Ce- 
© perunt unam forſulam, in qua invenerunt Dominum Robertum de Colvyll cum X. 
© armatis, cum multis dominabus et feminis de patria, et plures alios homines;' which 
paſſage Barnes, Edward III. p. 73. thus paraphraſes, © They took a certain fortreſs, 
«© wherein they found the Lord Robert Colvile priſoner, whom they releaſed, with many 
© other Engliſh gentlemen, and ſeveral great ladies of the country, all whom they re- 


© leaſed.” 


+ Sir James Douglas, called the good Douglas, was never married ; his eſtate went to 


his Brother Hugh, who probably laboured under ſome imbecillity either of body or of 
mind; for his name never appears in hiſtory, and ſeldom on record. His brother 
Archibald was the perſon who, at that period, maintained the renown of the houſe of 
Douglas. He was commonly called 71 _— implying, as may be conjeCtured, Tin), 
or /lender little man. 
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In revenge, Sir Anthony de Lucy made an inroad into Scotland. ag. 132. 

This enterpriſe, in itſelf unimportant, had fatal conſequences; for n 
Sir William Douglas, famous in our ſtory, under the appellation of 
The knight of Liddeſdale, encountered de Lucy, was totally defeated, 
and made priſoner *, [near Lochmaben, towards the latter. end of 


March.] 
1333. 
Edward commanded the knight of Liddeſdale to be put in irons. Feed. iv. 552. 
His captivity endured for two years. Ford. xi. 27. 


About the ſame time Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the Regent, 
reſolved to attack Balliol before the arrival of reinforcements from 
England. A ſharp conflict enſued at the bridge of Rokeſburgh. 
Ralph Golding, a reſolute ſoldier, having advanced before his com- 
panions, was thrown to the ground. The Regent generouſly attempt- 
ed to reſcue him; but, ill ſeconded by his troops, he fell into the 
power of the enemies. Diſdaining to be their priſoner, he cried, * I 
© yield to the King of England, conduct me to him.“ He was con- 
ducted to Edward at Durham, and detained in cloſe cuſtody f. 


Ford. xiii. 27. 
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And 
* William Barde and one hundred more were made priſoners, one hundred and 
ſixty were ſlain. Among the ſlain are mentioned Sir Humphry de Bois, Sir Humphry 
Jardine, and William Carlyle, [probably of Lorthorald.] It may be conjectured, that 
Sir Humphry de Bois was the anceſtor of Hector Bocce. That hiſtorian ſays, L. xv. 
ſol. 323. a. * proavus meus Hugo Boetius, cujus pater ad Duplin occubuerat, Baro Dri/- 
daliae, &c. Driſdale is a territory in Annandale. Boece ſuppoſed that his anceſtor 
was flain at Duplin; it is more probable that he was flain at Lochmaben, with his 
countrymen. | 


+ The Engliſh hiſtorians ſeem to place this event in the former, year, immediately 
after the coronation of Balliol. Fordun, however, places it in the beginning of 1333, 
and he relates the circumſtances with much preciſion, L. xiii. c. 27. Edward III. came 
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Ford. xili. 27. 


Feed. iv. 5 52. 


Feed. iv. 556 


Feed, iv. 557. 


Feed. iv. 5 58. 
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And thus Scotland, in an evil hour, was deprived of the ſervices of 
two of its ableſt commanders, Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell and the 
Knight of Liddeſdale. | 

Archibald Douglas now became Regent, whether by a regular elec- 
tion, or by the general wiſh of the nation, is uncertain “. 

Edward avowed his hoſtile intentions towards the Scots. He or- 
dered an army to aſſemble at Newcaſtle upon Tine, within a month 
from the 4th of April , | 3oth March.] He deſired that public pray- 
ers might be put up for himſelf and his troops engaged in the de- 
fence and preſervation of the kingdom, [23d April,] and he requeſt- 
ed the Earl of Flanders to prohibit his ſubjeds from giving aid by 
ſea to the rebellious Scots, {27th April.] 

The King of France had formerly ſolicited Edward in behalf of 
the Scots, and had received an ambiguous and courtly anſwer. Ed- 
ward now threw aſide all diſguiſe, and declared, that the Scots had 
violated the peace, and that he was reſolved to chaſtiſe their outrages, 
and ſeek redreſs for the wrongs done, in ſuch manner as to himſelf 
ſhould ſeem good, [7th May.] 

There was another circumſtance in the conduct of Edward which 
ſhewed that he meant to circumſcribe the territories of Scotland, as 


well as to chaſtiſe the Scots. He ordered poſſeſſion to be taken of 
the 


to Durham about the 8th of April 1333; Foedera, T. iv. p. 553. This may contri- 
bute to aſcertain the date of the Regent's diſaſter. 


* © Interea vero Archibaldus de Douglas, qui Tyneman dictus eſt, ſtatim poſt cap- 
© tionem Domini Andreae de Moravia cuſtodis, gardianus effectus eſt Fordun. L. 
X111- c. 27. 

+ A die paſchae proximè futuro in unum menſem ad ultimum;' Foedera, T. iv. 
552. In 1333, Eaſter day fell on the 4th of April. This is a material date, and 
ſerves to correct a common error of hiſtorians as to the duration of the ſiege of Ber · 
wick. 
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the Iſle of Man, in his name, [20th May,] and ſoon after he made it 


cover to William de Montague, who had ſome claim of inheritance in 
it, [9th Auguſt.) 


The chief purpoſe of the Engliſh King was to gain the town and 
caſtle of Berwick, already ceded to him by Balliol. 


To the Scots the preſervation of Berwick appeared no leſs impor- Feed. iv. 564. 
tant. The Earl of March was appointed to the command of the _u 
caſtle, and Sir William Keith to the command of the town. | 

Balliol with his forces came before Berwick. Edward arrived ſoon Bs ii, 274: 
after with the Engliſh army, and eſtabliſhed his quarters at Tweed- N 
mouth, oppoſite to Berwick, on the ſouth bank of the Tweed, [ May] *. 


The fiege was vigorouſly proſecuted on the quarter towards the Ferd. xiii. 27. 
ſea, as well as by land. Although the Scots made an obſtinate de- 
fence, and were ſucceſsful in burning great part of the Engliſh fleet, 


yet, 

£6 Edward appears to have been at Belford on his march northwards, th May, Fee- 

dera, J. iv. p. 557. So that it is probable, that, in a day or two after, he came to Ber- 

wick. Froiſſart relates, v. i. c. 27. that Edward III. leaving Balliol with his forces 

before Berwick, invaded Scotland, waſted the country, penetrated as far north as 
Dundee, and from thence marched acroſs the iſland to the neighbourhood of Dunbar 

ton. That he took the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dalkeith, and placed garriſons in 

them, and that, after having employed fix months in this expedition, he returned to 

the ſiege of Berwick, This ſtory has been tranſcribed by divers hiſtorians, who could 

not diſtinguiſh when Froiſſart was well informed, and when not, Froiſſart has placed, 

in 1332, events, which, as to many particulars, occurred afterwards. This courſe of 

fix months is an impoſſibility z; for Edward did not come to the ſiege of Berwick be- 
fore May, and the place ſurrendered on the zcth of July. Beſides, it appears from 

Foedera, T. iv. p. 558.—564- that Edward was in the neighbourhood of Berwick 27th 

and 3oth May 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th 8th, and 26th June, 2d, 6th, and 15th July; ſo that 

he never could have been three weeks abſent; and, indeed, it is not probable that he 

was ever abſent from the ſiege. An invaſion of Scotland at that time could have ſer- 


ved no purpoſe of conqueſt, and, by dividing the army, might have had fatal conſe- 
quences. | 
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yet, unleſs relief arrived, they muſt, at laſt, have ſurrendered. The 

Hem ii. 2:5: Engliſh hiſtorians aver that the garriſon amuſed the beſiegers with 
deceitful propoſals of capitulation. 

Hem. ii, 275 At length the Regent appeared with-a numerous army in the neigh- 

. bour hood of Berwick, [11th July.) He endeavoured to convey ſuc- 

Ford, xi. 27. cours into the town, or to provoke the enemies to quit the advantage 
of the ground, and engage in battle. But all his efforts were vain; 
the Engliſh obſtructed every paſlage, and ſtood on the defenſive. 

rl 4 Ihe Regent then entered Northumberland, waſted the country, and 
even aſſaulted Bamburgh caſtle, where Philippa, the young Queen of 
England, had her reſidence“. He fondly imagined that Edward III. 
would have abandoned the ſiege of Berwick, after the example of his 
father, in circumſtances not diſſimilar. Edward nevertheleſs perſeve- 
red in his enterpriſe. 

Ferd. xiii. 27. During a general aſſault, the town was ſet on fire, and in great 
meaſure conſumed, The inhabitants, having experienced the evils of 
a ſiege, and dreading the worſe evils of a ſtorm, implored the Earl of 
March and Sir William Keith to ſeek terms of capitulation. A truce 

Feed. iv. 564. was obtained; and it was agreed, that the town and caſtle ſhould be 

TA kt delivered up on terms fair and honourable, unleſs ſuccours arrived 
before the hour of veſpers on the 19th July f. 


It was ſpecially provided, * that Berwick ſhould be held as relieved, 
in 


In ſupport of the facts here related, Tyrrel quotes the MS. chronicle of Laner- 
coſt. Walungham, Ded Neuſ{riae, p. 511. ſuppoſes the attempt on Bamburgh caſtle 
to have been made after the main army returned to Scotland ; but this is exceedingly 
improbable. 

+ The articles of capitulation are to be ſeen in Foedera, T. iv. p. 564. —568. They 
are curious, and preſent a detail fngularly minute; but they cannot be abridged, and 
they ate too diffuſe to be tranſcribed. 
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© in caſe two hundred men at arms, in a body, ſhould force their paſ- 
« ſage into the town.“ 


view with the Regent. He found him with his army in Northum- 
berland, urged the neceſſity of his return, and ſhewed him, that Ber- 
wick, if not inſtantly relieved, was loſt for ever. Perſuaded by his 
importunities, the Regent reſolved to combat the Engliſh, and either 
to ſave Berwick or loſe the kingdom. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July the Regent prepared for 
battle. He divided his army into four bodies: The fr/t was led by 
John Earl of Moray, the fon of Randolph; but as he was young and 
inexperienced in war, James and Simon Fraſers, ſoldiers of approved 
reputation, were joined with him in the command. The ſecond body 
was led by the Stewart of Scotland, a youth of ſixteen, under the in- 
ſpection of his uncle Sir James Stewart of Roſyth. The third body 
was led by the Regent himſelf, having with him the Earl of Carrick and 
other Barons of eminence. The fourth body, or reſerve, appears to 
have been led by Hugh Earl of Roſs. 

The numbers of the Scottiſh army on that day are variouſly report- 
ed by hiſtorians. The continuator of Hemingford, an author of that 
age, and Knyghton, who lived in the ſucceeding age, aſcertain their 
numbers with more preciſion than is generally required in hiſtorical 
facts. i 

The continuator of Hemingford minutely records the numbers and 
arrangement of the Scottiſh army. He ſays, that, beſides Earls and 
other Lords, or great Barons, there were 55 Knights, 1100 men at 
arms, and 13,500 of the commons, lightly armed, amounting in all 


to 14,055. 


With 


By the treaty, Sir William Keith was permitted to have an inter- 


Hem. ii. 275. 
276. 


Finyght. 2563. 
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With him Knyghton appears to concur, when his narrative is clear- 
ed from the errors of ignorant or careleſs tranſcribers ® 

It is probable, however, that the ſervants who tended the horſes of 
perſons of diſtinction, and of the men at arms, and the uſeleſs follow- 
ers of the camp, were more numerous than the actual combatauts. 

The Engliſh were advantageouſly poſted on a riſing ground at Ha- 
lidon, with a marſhy hollow in their front. Of their particular diſ- 
poſition we are not informed, further than that Balliol had the com- 
mand of one of the wings. | 

It had been provided by the treaty of capitulation, That Berwick 
* ſhould be conſidered as relieved, in caſe two hundred men at arms 
forced their paſſage into the town.“ This the Scottiſh men at arms 
attempted ; but Edward, aware of their purpoſe, oppoſed them in per- 
ſon, and repulſed them with great ſlaughter. The Scottiſh army 
ruſhed on to a general attack ; but they had to deſcend into the mar- 
{hy hollow before mounting the eminences of Halidon. After ha- 
ving ſtruggled with the difficulties-of the ground, and after having 
been inceſſantly galled by the Engliſh archers, they reached the ene- 
my. Although fatigued and diſordered in their ranks, they fought 
as it became men who had conquered under the banners of Robert 
Bruce. The Engliſh, with equal valour, had great advantages of ſi- 
tuation, and were better diſciplined than their antagoniſts, The Earl 
of Roſs led the reſerve to attack in flank that wing where Balliol 
commanded ; but he was repulſed and ſlain. There fell with him, 
Kenneth Earl of Sutherland, and Murdoch Earl of Menteth f. 


In the other parts of the field, the events were equally diſaſtrous. 
The Regent received a mortal wound, and the Scots every where 


gave 


* See Appendix. 


+ Knyghton, p. 2562. ſays, that the Earl of Strathern was killed; but he is miſtaken 
See Foedera, T. iv. p. 595. 


1333. 
gave way. In the field, and during a purſuit for many miles, the 
number of {lain and priſoners was ſo great, that few of the Scottiſh 
army eſcaped. 

Belides the Earls of Roſs, Sutherland, and Menteth, there were a- 
mong the ſlain Malcolm Earl of Lenox, an aged Baron, he had been 
one of the foremoſt to repair to the ſtandard of Robert Bruce, and he 
now paid the laſt duties to his country; Alexander Bruce Earl of 
Carrick, who atoned for his ſhort defection from the family of his 
benefactor; John Campbell Earl of Athole, nephew of the late King; 
James Fraſer, and Simon Fraſer, John de Graham, Alexander de 
Lindeſay, Alan Stewart, and many other perſons of eminent rank. 

The Stewart had two uncles, John and James, John was killed, 
and James mortally wounded and made priſoner “. | 

The Regent, mortally wounded, and abandoned on the field of battle, 
only lived to ſee his army diſcomfited and himſelf a priſoner. 

This victory was obtained with very inconſiderable loſs. It is rela- 
ted by the Engliſh hiſtorians, that, on the fide of their countrymen, 


there were killed one knight, one eſquire, and twelve foot ſoldiers. 


Nor will this appear altogether incredible, when we remember that 
the Engliſh ranks remained unbroken, and that their archers, at a ſe- 
cure diſtance, inceſſantily annoyed the Scottiſh infantry, 

According to capitulation, the town and caſtle of Berwick ſurren- 
dered. The Englith King took twelve hoſtages for ſecuring the fide- 
lity of the citizens of Berwick. 

Whether he put to death any of the hoſtages whom he had for- 

merly 


* Fordun, L. xiii c. 28. relates, that Sir James Stewart was ſlain; the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, that he was mortally wounded and made priſoner. It may be remarked, that 
at Haiidon two Stewarts fought under the banner of their chief; the one Alan of 


Dregaorn, the paternal anceſtor of Charles I, and the other James of Roſyth, the ma- 
ternal anceitor of Oliver Comwell. 


Feed. iv. 568, 
Ip. Newuſ.511. 


Fred. iv. 581. 


Knyght. 2563. 
Feed. iv. 570. 


Anonymous, 


Ed. III. 402. 


Ford. xiii. 28, 


Ford. xiii. 28. 
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merly received, is an hiſtorical problem, which will be conſidered in a 
ſeparate diſſertation “. 

Edward not only granted his protection to the Earl of March, (26th 
July, ] but he alſo received him into favour, and appointed him to a 
diſtinguiſhed command on the borders of the two kingdoms . 

And now, ſays an Engliſh hiſtorian, it was the general voice, 
© that the Scottiſh wars were ended; for no man remained of that na- 
© tion who had either influence to aſſemble, or {kill to lead an army." 

Some caſtles, however, ſtill remained in the poſſeſſion of the friends 
of Scotland, Malcolm Fleming having eſcaped from the carnage at 
Halidon, ſecured the caſtle of Dunbarton. Alan de Vypont held the 
caſtle of Lochleven, Robert Lauder the caſtle of Urquhart - in Inver- 
neſs-ihire, and Chriſtian Bruce the caſtle of Kildrummy in Marre. This 
venerable matron was the ſiſter of Robert I. and mother of the Earl 
of Marre, Regent, {lain at Duplin in 1332. 

There was alſo a ſtrong hold in Lochdown, on the borders of Car- 
rick, where John Thomſon, a man of low birth, but approved valour, 
commanded 4. 

In ſuch circumſtances, it became neceflary to provide a ſafe place 
of refuge for the young King and his conſort. Malcolm Fleming 


found 
See Appendix. 


+ Fordun, L. xiit. c. 28. ſays, © In craſtino vero juſſit Rex Angliae omnes exanimariz 


© multi tamen tam nobilium quam aliorum inocciſi reſervantur.“ It is not probable 


that Edward III. would have ordered all the priſoners taken at Halidon to be put to 


death; and it will be remarked, that Fordun has not mentioned the name of any per- 
ſon who ſuffered in conſequence of an order equally cruel and impolitic. 


+ © Fortalicii de Louchdown, quod tunc Anglice vocabatur Pele, cuſtos erat valens 
* vernaculus, Johannes videlicet Thomae; Fordun, L. xiii.c. 28. He was probably the 
ſame John Thompſon who led home the broken remains of the Scots after the battle of 


-D undalk. See Annals, vol. il. p. 8 1. 82. 
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found means to convey them from the caſtle of: Dumbarton into 
France, where they were honourably entertained . 

Balliol held a parliament, [about the beginning of October 1333. 1 
To it many Engliſhmen, now become poſſeſſed of eſtates in Scotland, 
repaired, The Engliſh King appointed commiſſioners to require from 


Anonymout, 
Ed, III. 405. 
Foed. iv· 576. 


Balliol and his parliament the ratification of the treaty of Rokeſburgh. 


Nothing, however, was concluded at this time. 


Edward ſummoned Balliol to his parliament ; but Balliol excuſed 


himſelf by reaſon of the unſettled ſtate of Scotland F. 


Balliol held a parliament at Edinburgh, roth February 1333-4-] 
Geffrey Scrope, chief juſtice of England, demanded, in the name of 
Edward III. that the treaty between Balliol and his liege Lord ſhould 
be ratified ; and to this Balliol and his parliament conſented. Balliol 
became bound to ſerve, with all his forces, in the wars of Edward; 


and for performing, in part, the conditions covenanted, he made an 
abſolute, ſurrender of the town, caſtle, and territory of Berwick, to be 
KD: "6 ever to the Engliſh crown, Theſe things were concluded 
on the 12th February 13 33-4. With ſo much precipitancy did the 


aſſembly 


+ Whether David II. was conveyed into France after the battle of Duplin in 1332, 
or after the battle of Halidon in 1333, is a queſtion of little importance. Our later 
authors have decided in favour of 1333, and not without probable reaſons ; the chief is, 
that Balliol, 23d November 1332, offered to marry Johanna, the infant conſort of Da- 
vid Bruce; Foedera, T. iv. p. 536. —539. which he would not have done, had ſhe 
been conveyed into France immediately after the battle of Duplin, 12th Auguſt 1332. 
This is a more ſpecious argument than any thing drawn from the chronicle of Froiſ- 


ſart, where dates and facts are ſtrangely miſplaced and confounded, as the manner is 
in colloquial hiſtory. 


ft This is ſaid on the Authority of the anonymous author of the life of Edward III. 
ſubjoined to the edition of W. Hemingſord by Hearne. Henry de Beaumont and 
William de Montague are mentioned as Balliol's attornies, p. 405. 
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aſſembly at Edinburgh diſmember the kingdom, and yield up the na- 
tional liberties *. 


The 


* There is an inſtrument in Feedera, T. iv. p. 590. &c. which relates the whole cir- | 
cumſtances of this diſgraceful tranſaction; from it we learn the names of the princi- 
pal petſons preſent. 


BI 5:80: P. 8 


John de Lindſay Biſhop of Glaſgow. 

Alexander de Kynynmound Biſhop of Aberdeen. 
William [Sinclair] Biſhop of Dunkeld. 

Henry ———— Biſhop of Galloway. 

John ———— Biſhop of Roſs. 

Maurice Bifhop of Dumblane. 

Adam —— ——— Biſhop of Brechin. 


N O N 8. 

Henry de Beaumont Earl of Buchan. 

David de Strathbolgie Earl of Athole. 

Patrick de Dunbar Earl of March. 

Richard Talbot Lord of Marre. 

Alexander de Seton. 

Alexander de Moubray. 

William de Keith, Stewart of the houſehold. 


William Briſbain Chancellor of Scotland. 


The inſtrument adds, et aliis compluribus Baronibus, magnatibus, proceribus, et ho- 
© minibus tam clericis quam laicis.” Impartiality conſtrains me to mention, that there 
is too much ground for ſuppoſing that William Biſhop of Dunkeld was the courageous 
prelate whom Robert I. termed his Biſhop. See Keith, Catalogue of Scottiſh Biſhops, 
p. 51. 52. and that Maurice Biſhop of Dunblane was that Maurice abbot of Inchaffray 
who, at the battle of Banockburn, * paſſed along the front of the Scottiſh army bare» 
© footed, and bearing a crucifix in his hands, and exhorted the Scots in few and for- 
© cible words to combat for their rights and their liberty; See Annals, vol. ii. p. 47. 
the ſame perſon now concurred in voting the annihilation of thoſe rights and that dear- 
bought liberty. The Earl of March had been newly reconciled to the Engliſh intereſt ; 
Faedera, 
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The humiliation of the unhappy kingdom beeame complete when 


Balliol, by a ſolemn inſtrument, ſurrendered great part of the Scottiſh 
dominions to be annexed for ever to England. 


In this inſtrument Balliol ſaid, that he had formerly become hitand Ford. iv. 614. 
to make a grant to Edward of lands on the marches to the amount of 8 
two thouſand pound lands, that the Scottiſh parliament had ratified his 
obligation, and that he had accordingly ſurrendered Berwick and its 
territory; and now, for completely diſcharging his obligation, he 
made an abſolute ſurrender to the Engliſh crown of the foreſts of Jed- 
burgh, Selkirk, and Etrick ; of the counties of Rokeſburgh, Peebles, 
and Dumfries; together with the county of Edinburgh, and conſtabu- 


laries 


Foedera, T. iv. p. 570. As to Seton and Keith, it is not altogether certain who they 
were. The other Barons mentioned in the inſtrument were all of the number of the 
diſinberited or claimants. Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 38 1. obſerves, © that Edward III. went to 
© Edinburgh about the beginning of February 1333-4, where Balliol then held a par- 
© liament, who, in the preſence, and by the aſſent of the prelates, &c. did homage to 
© King Edward in French, as it is expreſſed in the charter.” He adds, that the origi- 
© nal is ſtill preſerved in a box, entitled Scotia tempore Regis Edward: III. in the old 
© chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter. And that this rather deſerves our notice, becauſe 
© none of our hiſtorians, either in print or manuſcript, ſay any thing of this charter, nor 
© mention any homage to have been dine by this Balliol to our King Edward,” This is 
utterly erroneous, though delivered with the ſelf-ſufficiency which diſtinguiſhes the 
works of Tyrrel. The homage of which he ſpeaks was performed at Rokeſburgh 23d 
November 1332; Foedera, T. iv. p. 536. and there is a tranſcript of it in the inſtru- 
ment of the notary reciting the proceedings of the parliament at Edinburgh 1oth and 
12th February 1333-4 3 Foedera, T. iv. p. 590. &c. That inſtrument, as well as the 
other writings in Foedera, demonſtratively prove that Edward III. did not appear at 
Edinburgh in perſon in February 1333-4; his commiſſioners Geffrey Scrope, and o- 
thers, acted in his name. It is ſtrange that Tyrrel ſhould have ſaid, that no hiſtorians 
mention any homage done by Edward Balliol to Edward III. when all the more antient 
hiſtorians mention it, and when he himſelf pretends to confute Walfingham and Mu- 
rimuth for having aſſerted that Balliol did homage to Edward III. at Newcaſtle in June 
1334» 
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laries of Linlithgow and Haddington, and of all the towns and caſtles 
belonging to the ſeveral territories thus ſurrendered, [at Newcaſtle up- 
on Tyne, 12th June 1334-] | 

Edward immediately regulated the government of his new domi- 
nions: He appointed a ſheriff for each diſtrict, a chamberlain, or ge- 
neral ſteward, and a juſticiary of Lothian *, [15th and 21ſt June. ] 
Although the territories, thus acquired, were of greater extent than 
that Lothian which England had formerly claimed; yet it was politic 
to impole the antient name on the whole territory, that it might ſeem 
to have been re/umed rather than acquired. 

Balliol preſented himſelf before his liege Lord; did homage and 
ſwore fealty for the 2vhs/e kingdom of Scotland and the iſles adja- 


ap Leland, cent,“ [at Newcaftle upon Tyne, 18th June 1334. 


The ſurrender of the ſouthern part of Scotland had been made with 


Fe. iv, 618. ſuch precipitation, and in terms ſo general, that the private eſtate of 


Balliol 


The partition of the country, and the names of the perſons who were to bear rule 
in the different diſtricts, are thus recorded in Foedera, T. iv. p. 616.—618. Rokelſburgh, 
Geffrey de Moubray ; Edinburgh, John de Kingſton ; Peebles, Gilbert de Bourgdon; 
Dumfries, Peter Tilliol ; Zedburgh town, with Selkirk and Etrick, Robert de Maners 
Fedburgh caſtle and foreſt, William de Preſſen; Chamberlain of the new acquiſitions, 
John de Bourdon; Fufticiary of Lothian, Robert de Lowedre. Geffrey de Moubray, 
who had the charge of the diſtrict of Rokeſburgh, married Iſobel Stewart, the widow 
of Donald Earl of Marre, ſlain at Duplin in 1332. Soon after his appointment, he 
claimed the offices of Sheriff of Rokeſburgh and keeper of Selkirk foreſt, in right of his. 
wife; Foedera, iv. 622. But what was the nature of her claim, I cannot diſcover ; per · 
haps her father, Alexander Stewart of Bonkill, held thoſe offices beritably. 

The juſticiary of Lothian was required to do all things ſecundum legem et con- 
© ſuetudinem regni Scotiae.* Theſe were the dictates of ſound policy. Edward and his 
miniſters knew that the people of a ſubjugated province diſlike the laws of their new 
rulers, however ſuperior in excellence they may be to the former uſages of the nation, 
and that a change, even to the better, muſt be imperceptibly accompliſhed, and rather 
by the wiſh of the ſubjeCts, than by the avowed will of the lawgiver. 


— 
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Balliol was comprehended under the words of the inſtrument. Ed- 
ward, therefore, iſſued a declaration, importing, that the lands of Bo- 
tel, Kenmore, and Kirkandrews, were not to be underſtood as falling 
within the ſurrender. He ſaid, that, having already received fatisfac- 
tion in full, he had too much reverence for God, juſtice, and good 
faith to man, that the ceſſion ſhould be prejudicial to the private rights 
of the King of Scots, [at Newcaſtle, 18th June 1334.] 

The diſinherited Lords, to whoſe fortunate valour Balliol owed fo 
much, had the chief ſhare in his favour. A quarrel now aroſe among 
them, which, from ſlight beginnings, produced extraordinary conſe- 
quences, The brother of Alexander de Moubray died *, leaving 
daughters, but no iſſue- male. Moubray having claimed to be pre- 
ferred to the daughters of his brother, Balliol countenanced his ſuit, 
and, as it appears, put him in poſſeſſion of the inheritance. Henry de 
Beaumont, Earl of Buchan, and David de Strathbolgie, [or Haſtings], 
Earl of Athole, eſpouſed the cauſe of the heirs general. Perceiving 
that their ſolicitations were not heard, they left- the court in diſguſt, 
and retired to their caſtles, [about the end of Auguſt.] Balliol ſoon 
became ſenſible that it was dangerous to exaſperate two Barons, 
haughty and independent, the Lords of the extenſive territories of 
Athole, Badenoch, and Buchan; and, therefore, he diſmiſſed Moubray; 
and, as an earneſt of his favour, conferred on David de Strathbolgie 
the whole eſtates of the young Stewart of Scotland. But that which 
conciliated the favour of Buchan and Athole, alienated Moubray from 
the ſervice of Balliol. 

About this time, Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell having been ſet 
at liberty, returned to his native country ; and, with his antient zeal 

for 


Probably John de Moubray, flain at Annan 16th December 1332. See Annals, 
vol. ii. p. 58. 
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i. 554- 


Waljing. 134. 
Ford, xiii. 40. 


Ford. xiii. 2. 


Ford. xiii. 29. 
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for the public, began to aſſemble the ſurviving friends of Scotland. 


Moubray, dreading the power and violence of his adverſaries, joined 
himſelf to Sir Andrew Moray. Geffrey de Moubray alſo, whom kd- 
ward had appointed governor of Rokeſburgh, revolted to the Scots *. 

Richard Talbot was in the north when theſe diſturbances began. 
He endeavoured to paſs into England ; but he was intercepted by Sir 
William Keith of Galſton, defeated and made priſoner f. 

Sir Andrew Moray and Alexander de Moubray marched into 
Buchan, and beſieged Henry de Beaumont in his caſtle of Dundarg. 
Beaumont, deſpairing of relief, capitulated, and obtained liberty to de- 
part into England . | 

The Stewart of Scotland had lain concealed in Bute ever ſince the 
battle of Halidon; he now found means to paſs over to the caſtle of 
Dunbarton, and reſolutely ſtood forth in the public cauſe. 

Aſſiſted by Dougal Campbell of Lochow, he made himſelf maſter of 
the caſtle of Dunoon in Cowal. His tenants of the iſland of Bute 


attacked and ſlew Alan de Lile, the governor, and preſented his head 
: to 


* His wife Iſabella, Counteſs-dowager of Marre, retired into England, and obtained 
from Edward a grant of her huſband's whole chattels in England, and eſtates in the 


county of Northumberland, [22d February 1335-6-] Foedera, T. iv. p. 635. 


| + There is ſome confuſion in the dates of the great variety of events which occurred 

in this buſy period. I have endeavoured to arrange them in that order which appears 
moſt probable. In the following year Richard Talbot was ranſomed for 2000 merks ; 
Anonym. Edward III. p. 408. Fordun. L. xiii. c. 40. ö 


+ In Ypod. Neuſtriae; p. $12. it is ſaid, that the caſtle of Dundarg was relieved by 
the Engliſh. Fordun's account is more conſiſtent with probability, and it is confirm- 


ed by Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i. p. 554- 
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to their maſter . John the ſon of Gilbert | was made priſoner in 
the action where De Lile fell. This man was governor of the caſtle 
of Bute; he ordered the garriſon to ſurrender, and attached himſelf to 
the Scottiſh intereſt, Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, the Stewart in- 
vaded the territory of Renfrew , his antient inheritance, and by mi- 
litary execution compelled the inhabitants to acknowledge the ſove- 
reignty of David ||. 

Godfrey de Roſs, the governor of Airſhire, either from conſidera- 
tions of intereſt, or through neceſſity, ſubmitted to the Stewart. 

Fordun thus deſcribes the Stewart: He was a comely youth, tall 
© and robuſt, modeſt, liberal, gay, and courteous; and, for the innate 
© ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, generally beloved by true hearted Scotſ- 
"—_ 

The Earl of Moray had eſcaped into France after the battle of Ha- 
lidon; he now returned to Scotland. The Scots acknowledged him 
and the Stewart as Regents under the authority of their infant and 
exiled ſovereign, The Earl of Moray ſpeedily collected a body of 


troops, 


®* Fordun, L. xiii. c. 32. calls thoſe men the Brandanes of Bute, and ſays, that, as a 
reward for their ſervices, they aſked and obtained a perpetual exemption from payment 


of multures. It is to be preſumed, that they ſought to be freed from the obligation of 


bringing their corn to be grinded at the mill of the barony, not that it ſhould be 
grinded gratuitouſly. 


+ © Johannes Gilberti  Fordun. L. xiii. c. 32. 
t The diſtrict called the Stewart-lands, or the barony. Fordun. L. xiii. c. 33. ſays, 


that the Stewart was joined by Thomas Carruthers and his relations from Annandale, 


and by Thomas Bruce from Kyle. 


| © Ad fidem Scoticanam convertunt;z* Fordun. L. xiii. c. 33. Literally, © the parti- 


© ſans of the Stewart converted the inhabitants of Renfrew to the Scottiſh faith.“ 


I would have ſaid univerſally inſtead of generally, had it not been for an expreſ- 


ton in Fordun, L. xiii. c. 32- a cunctis fere populis,” &c. 


F ord. xiii. 33 


Ford, xiii. 32. 


Ford, xiii. 33. 


Hem. ii. 277. 
Foed. iv. 628. 


Ford. xiii. 29. 
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troops, invaded the country of the Earl of Athole, and conſtrained 


him to retire into Lochaber. Athole, deprived of all means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, was compelled to ſurrender. Ambition or levity of mind in- 
duced him to embrace the party of the conquerors “. 


On this rapid change of things, Balliol again retired into England, 
and implored the protection of his ſovereign. At an unfavourable 


ſeaſon for military operations, Edward led his troops againſt the in- 
ſurgents, [14th November.] With one part of the army Balliol waſt- 
ed Avondale and the adjacent territories, [ December.] He celebrated 
Chriſtmas in royal ſtate at the caſtle of Renfrew, and diſtributed lands 

and 


* It is difficult to account for the motives which induced Athole to join the parti- 
ſans of David II. By the lace revolution he had been reſtored to his paternal inheri- 
tance, and had obtained poſſeſſion of great part of the eſlate of the Comyns, in right 
of his mother, the eldeſt daughter of John Comyn lain at Dumfries. By the prodi- 
gal liberality of Balliol, he had received a grant of the whole eſtates of the Stewart. 
In his own right, and in right of his mother, he had ample poſſeſſions in England. 
Although the fate of war now deprived him of every thing in Scotland, and reduced him 
to the neceſſity of laying down his arms; yet there appears not to have been any neceſlity 
for his reſuming them again to combat againſt his party, and againſt Balliol his bene- 
faCtor. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Scots would have given ſuch conditions 
to him, as they gave to Henry de Beaumont, and would have permitted him to de- 
part into England. On the other hand, he had every thing to fear from the reſent- 
ment of Edward III. and, accordingly, we find, that the King immediately confiſcated 
the Engliſh eſtates of Athole; Dugdale, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 96. It is true, that, at 
an after period, Athole pretended, that, * what he had done was not out of any evil 
© intentions towards the King, but for his honour, and to ſave his own life ;* Dugdale, 
ibid. Theſe are the common pretences of unſucceſsful traitors, which, although they 
may find place in the narrative of a pardon, are never believed. The moſt probable 
reaſon for the conduct of Athole ſeems to be, that, in the right of John Comyn, he 
had all the claims of the Balliol line to the crown of Scotland, ſuppoſing Edward Bal- 
liol to be fet aſide, whom his ſubmiſſions to England had rendered odious. Athole, 


amidſt the confuſions of war, might poſſibly have hoped to aſſert ſuch ambitious pre- 
tences. 
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and offices among his gueſts . The perſon in whom Balliol placed 
his chief confidence, was William Bullock, an ecclefiaſtic of eminent 


abilities. He was appointed Chamberlain of Scotland, and he had 


the cuſtody of the caſtles of St Andrews and Coupar, and of other for- 
treſſes entruſted to him. 


Edward led the reſt of his army into he Lothians, ſeized certain 


men whom the Engliſh hiſtorians term evil doers,” put their leaders 


to death, and ruled at pleaſure in a deſolate and defenceleſs country. 


At this perilous juncture, Patrick Earl of March formally renoun- 


ced the fealty which he had ſworn to England f. 


There were great motives urging him to a reſolution ſo deſperate. 


Balliol had ceded to Edward that part of Scotland where the eſtates of 
the Earl of March lay, and the Earl foreſaw inevitable ruin to him- 
ſelf, and to the power of his family, ſhould England be left in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Lothians; for, although the Engliſh Kings had hitherto, 


by their protection, maintained the houſe of March in an independen- 


cy dangerous to Scotland, yet it was obvious that they would never 
permit it to continue formidable on the new frontier. 


1335» 


We have ſeen that Alan de Vipoat held the caſtle of Lochleven 


againſt the adherents of Balliol. That caſtle, built on a ſmall iſland, 
was ſtrong from its ſituation, and of difficult acceſs. John de Strive- 


lin 


Hem. ii. 277. 


Hem. ii. 2 77» 


Ford. xiii. 36. 
31. 


* Such appears to be the meaning of Fordun, L. xiii. c. 29. ad Renfrew, villam - 


* regiam, pervenit, ubi regio more feſtum faciens, convivis ſuis terras et officia diſtri- 
© buit,” 


+ © Redeuntibus verd Regibus verſus Berewicum, Comes Patricius, qui fidelitatem 


© juraverat et homagium fecerat, ab eis recedendo, quanquam Rex Angliae ne 
* rialitates ſibi fecerat, ſuum homagium per literas ſuas eas remiſit;* V. Hemingford, 


T. ii. p. 277. per literas ſuas eas, is an idiom of old French, par les fiennes lettres. 
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lin * blockaded it, erected a fort in the neighbouring eemetery of 
Kinros, and, at the lower end of the lake, where it forms the water of 
Leven, he raiſed a ſtrong and lofty bulwark. By means of it he hoped 
to lay the iſland under water, and to conſtrain Vypont to ſurrender, 
Four men of the garriſon approached in filence, and, after much la- 
bour and perſeverance, pierced the bulwark. The ſudden inundation 
ſwept away the enemies who were quartered on that fide. Confuſion 
aroſe in the Engliſh camp. The garriſon of the caſtle landed at Kin- 
ros, and ftormed and plundered the fort. It chanced that John de 
Strivelin was abſent, with many of his ſoldiers, celebrating, at Dun- 
fermline, the feſtival of Margaret Queen of Scotland f, [rgth june.) 
On his return, he paſſionately ſwore, that he would never deſiſt from 
his enterprize until he had rafed the caſtle, and put the garriſon to 
the ſword, Yet, after ſome vain attempts, he retired, with the im- 
© putation of perjury,“ ſays Fordun, as if the offence had conſiſted, not 
in ſwearing rafhly, but in failing to MER what was impracti- 
cable 4. 


Meanwhile 


* Probably the ſame John de Strivelin who had been made priſoner at Halidon. 
There were with him many barons whom the Engliſh had received into favour, par- 
ticularly Michael and David de Wemyſs, Richard de Melvil, and Michael de Arnot. 
A. de Vypont was affiſted by James Lambyn, [probably Lamy, ] a citizen of St An- 
drews; Fordun, L. xiii. c. 30. | 

+ © Nundinae Fermolinodunenſes etiamnum celebrantur 18 die Junii, pridie feſtum 
* tran/lationis D. Margaritae, i. e. 19. Junii. juxta Extract. Dempſterum et Camera- 
rium; Ruddiman, not. ad Buchanan, p. 159. See Annals, vol. I. p. 303. Mr Rud- 
diman ſuſpects that the ſiege of Lochleven happened in fome other year than 1335. 
His chief reaſon is, that, from the 4th April to the 24th June 1335, there was a truce 
between the two nations; and, to prove the exiſtence of the truce, he refers to an in- 
ftrument in Feedera, T. iv. p. 640. But that inſtrument only ſhows that propoſals for 
z truce had been made, not that a truce had been concluded. 


+ Fordun afcribes the ſucceſs of the Scots to the interpoſition of St Servanus, the 
Wy tutelary 
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Meanwhile the Stewart, and the Earl of Moray, Regents, aſſembled Ferd. xiii. 34. 


a parliament at Dairſy, [near Coupar in Fife, ] April 1335. There ap- 
peared at that aſſembly, the Earl of March, Sir Andrew Moray of 


Bothwell, Alexander de Moubray, William Douglas of Liddefdale, 


and many other barons. The Earl of Athole alſo appeared, having 
a formidable train of attendants, and bearing himſelf with a haughti- 
neſs of demeanour which the Scottith Lords could ill brook. This 
ambitious and fickle young man {et up his party in oppoſition to the 
Earl of Moray, and wrought on the inexperience and facility of the 
Stewart, to join with him in perplexing and thwarting the national 
counſels. The deliberations of the parliament were influenced by 
private intereſts, animoſities, and mutual diſguſts ; and, at length, the 
barons, without having concerted any general plan of defence, ſepa- 
rated themſelves in confuſion *. 


Through the mediation of France, ſome overtures had been made pages” _ 
for a treaty with the Scots; but the Engliſh parliament” rejected all 450 * i 
terms of peace, and Edward again invaded Scotland f, [11th July.) 33 38 Murim. 


Whilſt 


tutelary faint of that diſtrict. He, it ſeems, thus chaſtiſed the impicty of John de Stri- 
velin and his army, who had ereCted a fort on confecrated ground ; and yer Queen 
Margaret failed to protect John de Strivelin, who had left his poſt that he might pray 
at her ſhrine. 

* Of this parliament Fordun ſpeaks, L. xiii. c. 34. Ubi, propter tyrannidem Da- 
«© yidis Comitis Atholiae, nihil aliud actum eſt nifi derifione dignum. Hic'5eneſcallo 
* adhaerens, qui tunc non magnd regebatur ſapientid, ſed Comitem Moraviae ct Wuli—- 
£ elmum de Douglas deſpectui habens, omnibus ibi exiſtentibus factus eft inſeitus; 
© Sed circumſpeCta praenominatorum prudentia immanem ipſius ſ+cvitiarm callids de- 
© clinavit.* In juſtification of the Stewart, Mr Goodall obſerves, wor. ad #ordun. + at 
quid mirum, fi infra aetatem juvenis /enibus 'afturia cedat * It is to be regicited. that 


Fordun bas not been more explicit in his narrative; one may eably diſcern that he had 


ſome particular circumſtances in view which he could h-ve explained. 
by Kngyghtan, p. 2506 ſays, that Edward III. invaded Scotland by the weſt marches, 
and 
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Whilſt he cruelly ravaged the country, Balliol and Earl Warenne, on 
another quarter, proſecuted the war with equal inhumanity *. The 
two Princes arrived in the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, and, having 
united their forces, marched to Perth. 


Soon after the arrival of Edward in Scotland, Count Guy of Namur 
landed at Berwick with a conſiderable body of men at arms, in the 
ſervice of the Engliſh, [3oth July.] Imagining that Edward had left 
no enemies in his rear, he advanced to Edinburgh, at that time an 
open place, and having its caſtle diſmantled. Scarcely had he arrived 
there, when the Earls of Moray and March, and Sir Alexander Ram- 
fay, appearcd in the neighbourhood with a powerful force. They 
fought on the Borough muir with obſtinate valour. Richard Shaw, a 


Scottiſh 


and croſſed the Solway on the 11th July 1335. This has the appearance of great ac- 
curacy ; and, indeed, Knyghton relates many minute particulars as to the progreſs. of 
Edward's army, which ſeem to have been tranſcribed from ſome military journal of 
thoſe times. Fordun, L. xiii. c. 34. ſays, that the navy of Edward was ſeen in the 
frith of Forth, 6th July 1335. This does not contradict Knyghton; for Edward might 
have marched his army on the one fide, while his fleet with proviſions and military 
ſtores advanced on the other fide of the iſland. His grand father Edward I. followed 
a like plan of operations; but here lies the difficulty; in Foedera, T. iv. p. 655.—57. 
there are different orders iſſued by Edward, dated from Carliſle 18th, 25th, 26th, and 
28th of July 1335. This appears inconſiſtent with Knyghton's account. I incline, 
however, to believe that the public buſineſs continued to be tranſacted in the King's 
name at Carliſle, even after he was perſonally in Scotland : And, what confirms me 
in this opinion, is, that an order, which, from its nature, muſt have been ifſyed by the 
King himfelf, is dated from Erthe [Airth on the Forth, J 3d Auguſt 1335; Foedera, 
T. iv. p. 658. Now, it is not probable that Edward could have marched an army 
from Carliſle to Airth, between the 28th July and the zd of Auguſt, eſpecially as he 
went by Glaſgow or its neighbourhood. 


* XKnyghton, p. 2566. ſays, that Ballio] and Earl Warenne made themſelves maſters 
of the caſtle of Combrenouth belonging to the Earl of Athole, and this circumſtance is 
repeated by many hiſtorians. The true name of the caſtle is preſerved in Scala Chron. 
ap · Leland, vol. i. p. 555. Balliol got the caſtle of Combrenauld by aſſaulte.“ Cum- 

bernauld 
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Scottiſh eſquire, was ſingled out by a combatant in the army of the 
Count of Namur. They were transfixed with each other's ſpears, and 
both ſlain. On the body's being ſtripped of its armour, the brave 
ſtranger was diſcovered to be a woman, Victory was about to declare 
for the enemy, when William Douglas came down from Pentland 
hills with a re-inforcement. The troops of Namur gave way, yet 
ſtill maintained the fight in retreating. At length, Count Guy was 
compelled to take refuge among the ruins of the caſtle, Having. or- 
dered all his horſes to be killed, he formed a temporary parapet of 
their bodies. Nevertheleſs, thirſt and hunger ſoon obliged him to ca- 
pitulate. The Earl of Moray paid due reſpect to the valour of the 
ſtrangers, and allowed the Count of Namur, and his troops, to depart 
unmoleſted, on their promiſe not to ſerve againſt David in the Scot- 
tiſh wars *. 8 | | 
The Earl of Moray, accompanied by William Douglas, and his Ferd. xii. 35. 
brother James, eſcorted Count Guy of Namur to the borders. On his % ii. 258. 


return, William de Preſſen, warden of the caſtle and foreſt of Jed- Ed. III. 
2 408. Murim. 


burgh, 86. 


bernauld in Stirlingſhire had belonged to John Comyn, and had been granted to 
Malcolm Fleming by Robert Bruce; it was now in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of 
Athcle as one of the co-heirs of Comyn. 


* Fordun, L. xiii. c. 35. ſays, that one reaſon which induced the Earl of Moray to 
ſhew ſuch courteſy to the conquered, was that he imagined it would be an agreeable 
ſervice to Philip King of France. This Count Guy of Namur was the ſecond ſon of 
| John de Dampierre Count of Namur. John de Dampierre had for his firſt wife Mar- 
garet the daughter of Robert de Clermont or Bourbon, ſixth ſon of Lewis IX. King 
of France, Although Margaret left no children, the alliance eſtabliſhed a connection 
with the royal family of France. Fordun ſuppoſes that the Count of Guelders, alſo a 
leader in Edward's army, was the perſon made priſoner. In Foedera, T. iv. p. 658- 
there is a paſſport from Edward III. to the Count of Namur returning home {dated 
at Perth 11th Auguſt 1335. 
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burgh, attacked and routed his party “. James Douglas was ſlain, 


and the Earl himſelf made priſoner, and conveyed into England f. 
The 


This is the account given by Fordun, and it ſeems the moſt probable one. Knygb- 
ton, p. 2566. gives a very different account; he ſays that the Scots, to the number of 
10,000 men, under the command of the Regent, marched to beſiege the caſtle of Bam- 
burgh, where the Engliſh Queen reſided, that, by this diverſion, they might oblige the 
Engliſh to withdraw their troops from Scotland: That they were encountered by a 
body of go Engliſh, and defeated, with the loſs of 19 Knights, and 500 men, [it is 
afterwards ſaid 5000, which may be an ertor of the tranſcriber :J' That the Engliſh 
took the Earl of Moray priſoner, and conducted him to Bamburgh caſtle, and that 
they themſelves loſt 400 men. This ſtory is of very dubious credit; for the earlier 
writers make no mention of it. See Heming ford, T. ii. p. 278. Anonym. Edw. III. 
p. 406. A. Murimuth, p. 86. Beſides, there is a grant made by Edward III. Foedera, 
T. iv. p. 650. [20th Oftober 1335,] which ſeems inconſiſtent with the narrative in 
Knyghton ; from it we learn that the Earl of Moray was made priſoner, in quodam 
© confliftu, by William de Preſſen, et quidem alii fideles noſtri- in ſua comitiva ex- 
© iſtentes.” Now, if 5000 Engliſh had attacked and defeated 10,000 Scots, this would 
not have been called © a conflict between the Scots and William de Preſſen, and cer- 
© tain others of Edward's ſubjects in his company.“ The words plainly imply ſuch a | 
ſkirmiſh as Fordun deſcribes. In the ſame ſenſe, it is ſaid, Scala Chron. ap. Leland, 
T. i. p. 555. The Count of Murref was by chance taken yn the marches by one Wil- 
© liam Presfcn.* It is conjectured by Barnes, p. 97. that this Engliſh army was com. 
manded by Jobn of Eltham Earl of Cornwall, brother of Edward III. who, with the 
troops of the northern counties, penetrated by Galloway and Airſhire into the weſtern 
parts of Scotland, and then marched through Lenox, Menteth, and Strathern, to the 
head quarters at Perth. That this army ſhould have encountered a Scottiſh army on 
its rout from Edinburgh to Bamburgh caſtle, is a wonderful circumſtance indeed! 
Edward III. rewarded the good ſervices of William de Prefſen by a grant of the eſtate 
of Edrington near Berwick, until he ſhould be provided with twenty pounds of land 
yearly, in ſome other place ; Foedera, 'T. iv. p. 670. | 


+ The Earl of Moray was committed by Edward III. to the cuſtody of the Sheriff 
of Yorke, and then ordered to the caſtle of Nottingham {13th Auguſt 1335; this war- 
rant 1s dated at Perth] Foedera, J. iv. p. co.; removed to Windſor 29th December 


1335 3 Feedera, T. iv. p. 662.3 to Wincheſter 25th May 1336; Foedera, T. iv. p. 700. 
and 


* 
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The captivity of the one Regent, and the inexperience of the other, 
ſeemed to precipitate the ruin of the Scottiſh nation. Alexander de 


F _ Xiii, 36. 
Hem. ii. 278. 


Knygbt. 2 566, 


Moubray, Geffrey de Moubray, and certain other perſons *, having, Tyr r. ii. 387, 


as they faid, full powers * from the Earl of Athole, and Robert the 
© Stewart of Scotland,” concluded a treaty with Edward III. fat Perth, 
18th Auguſt 1335.] 


By this treaty it was provided, that the Earl of Athole, all the other 


| barons, and all perſons of the community of Scotland, on ſubmitting 


themſelves to the Engliſh King, ſhould receive pardon, and have 
their lands, fees, and offices within the kingdom ſecured. But an 
exception was made of thoſe who, by common afſent, lin parliament, ] 
ſhould be denied the privilege of this indemnity. 

The liberties of the Scottiſh church were to be preſerved on their 
former eſtabliſhment ; and the laws, and antient uſages of Scotland, 
as in the days of King Alexander, were to continue in force, 

Further, it was provided, that all offices in Scotland ſhould be held 
by natives of that kingdom, with this exception, that the Sovereign 
might name whatſoever perſons he pleaſed to offices within his royal 


domains . 


The 


and to the tower of London 28th September 1336; Foedera, T. iv. p. 708. He did 


not recover his liberty till 1341, when he was exchanged for the Earl of Saliſbury, 


a priſoner with the French; Foedera, T. v. p. 250. 


* The other perſons were Geffrey de Roos, Euſtace de Loreyne, and William Bul- 
lock, an eccleſiaſtic ; to all appearance, he is the ſame man on whom Balliol conferred 
the office of Chamberlain. As there is no reafon for believing that William Bullock 
had, at this time, ever revolted from Balliol, we may conclude that he ated as attor- 
ney for the perſons who were abſent. 


+ Or, as it is more generally expreſſed, his regalities. 3 vol. iii p. 387. thus 
tran{lates the paſſage, Yet, that the King of Scotland of his royalty may make ſuch 
© officers as he pleaſes, and of what nation ſoever.“ The ambiguity in this tranflation 

x leaves 


Foed. iv. 664. 


Ford. xiii, 36. 


Ford. xiii. 36. 
Hem. ii. 278. 
Anomm. Ed. 
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The other articles of the treaty of Perth reſpect the particular per- 
ſons therein named, who had eſtates in England, and principally, in- 
deed, the Earl of Athole. 5 | 

Edward III. granted a ſpecial pardon to the Earl of Athole, reſtored 
him to his Engliſh eſtates, [at Perth, 24th Auguſt 1335,] and confer- 
red on him the office of Lieutenant in Scotland “. 

Athole required all men to acknowledge the authority of Balliol, 
and, with the zeal of a new convert, arbitrarily and ſeverely puniſhed 
the partizans of that cauſe which himſelf had deſerted. With 3000 
men he beſieged the caſtle of Kildrummy, hitherto the aſylum of the 
royaliſts. There ſtill remained three barons, ſays Fordun, who had 
not made their ſubmiſſion to England ; the Earl of March, William 
Douglas of Liddeſdale, and Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell. They 
kept themſelves in lurking places, not without the connivance of the 
Engliſh lords. Sir Andrew Moray reſolved, at all hazards, to attempt 

the 


leaves it uncertain whether Tyrrel underſtood the original; but there is no uncertain- 
ty as to Barnes, who ſays, p. 98. Yet ſo, as that the King of Scotland, of his prers- 
© pative royal, may, at any time, according to his pleaſure, advance to places of office, 
© men of any nation whatſoever.” Abercrombie, vol. ii. p. 49. follows the paraphraſe 
of Barnes, which juſt amounts to this, that all offices ſhall be enjoyed by Scotſmen, 
ſaving the good pleaſure of the King to beſtow them on the men of any other nation. 


I here tranſcribe a paſſage from Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 55 5. Edwarde 
© the 3d cam from S. John's tounne to Edingburgh, whither cam Robert the Seneſchal 
© of Scotland, onto hys peace. 'This Robert was ſunne to the doughter of Robert 
© Bruſe King of Scotland.” Edward III. was at Edinburgh from the 16th to the 26th 
September 1335. Foedera, T. iv. p. 667. 669. It appears from Leland's manner of 
ſpelling, that, in the days of Henry VIII. the Engliſh had much of that pronunciation 
which is now termed Broad Scotch. Thus he writes cam for came, ſunne for ſon, and 
doughter for daughter. The word his is ſtill pronounced in the ſouth eaſt parts of 
Scotland hees ; whether the ſound of hys was the ſame, I cannot ſay. This obſerva- 
tion might be enlarged and inforced from the common ſpelling of words ſo late as the 
reign of Queen Eliſabeth, and from other examples, which would aſtoniſh many of my 
readers, 5 
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the reſcue of his wite and family *, He and the Earl of March, 
with William Douglas, had collected 800 men, natives of the Lo- 
thians and Merſe, and they were joined by 300 from the territory of 
Kildrummy, under the command of John Craig f. They ſurprized 
Athole in the foreſt of Kilblain. His troops, ſeized with a panic, 
fled and diſperſed themſelves k. Abandoned by his daſtardly ſoldiers, 
and diſdaining quarter, Athole was ſlain |, Thus periſhed, in the 


flower 


* Fordun, L. xiii. c. 35. ſays, © petita licentià et obtenti a D. Willelmo de Monta- 
© cuto Regis Angliae tune principali confiliario.” If William de Montagu, [afterwards 
Earl of Saliſbury, ] gave any ſuch permiſſion, it is a ſtriking example of the conſe- 
quences of jealouſy and emulation among the great. | 

+ Probably the vaſſals of the earldom of Marre, whereof Kidrammy was the capi- 
tal meſſuage, not a detachment from the garriſon of that caſtle, as later authors have 
imagined. Fordun calls the commander guidam Johannes Crag, which plainly ſhows 
that he did not mean to ſpeak of John Crabbe the Fleming, whom he had formerly 
mentioned; yet later authors ſuppoſe them to have been the fame, 

t © Subito diſſipati ejus comitiva z' Ypod. Neuft. p. 512. | 

| According to Fordun, L. xiii. c. 36. Athole was flain 3oth November 1335, [prid. 
kal. Decemb. ]; according to Engliſh hiſtorians, * poſl feſtum 8. Michaelis,“ which, lite- 
rally taken, implies the 3oth September, but may mean [ſome time between that feaſt 
and another. Abercrombie, vol. ii. p. 51+ ſhews from Foedera, I. iv. p.-711. that, 
Thurſday the 12th of September 1335, Balliol granted to John of the Ifles the ward of 
the heir of David Earl of Athole deceaſed. This evidence is cogent, and yet it ſeems 
ſtrange, that Athole ſhould have procured the pardon and forgiveneſs of Edward III. 
taken poſſeſſion of his new office, collected a body of troops, beſieged Kildrummy, 
and died in battle, all between the 18th Auguſt and the gth September 1335; for if 
his death was known, and the ward of his ſon granted on the 12th September at Perth, 
it follows that he could not have been killed at Kilblain later than the gth September. 
Should this ſeem improbable, we might conjecture that the inſtrument in Foedera, 
T. iv. p. 711. which is a copy, not an original, bears Thurſday 12th September, inſtead 
of 7. FRA 12th December, from a miſtake of the tranſcriber ; the difference between 
the two words would be very minute in the original manuſcript... What ſtrengthens 


this 
Vol. II. Aa 


Ford. xii. 35. 


Fred. iv. 71 1. 
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flower of his age, David de Haſtings, of royal deſcent, nobly allied 
and poſſeſſing eſtates above the rank of a ſubject ®, He was brave 
and enterprizing, but ambitious withal, inſolent and unſteady. Ro- 
bert Brady, Walter Comyn, and three other knights, died in the field 
with Athole. Thomas, the brother of Walter Comyn, Having been 
made priſoner, was beheaded. 

The Earl of Moray had been engage; juſt before the time of his 
captivity, in negociating a treaty with John, Lord of the Iſles. That 
Lord, deſcended from the famous Somerled, was not powerful enough 
to be altogether independent of Scotland; yet the extent of his terri- 
tory, and its remoteneſs, had enabled him hitherto to remain in a ſtate 
of dubious allegiance. 

Balliol; by mighty offers of advantage, won him over to acknow- 
ledge himſelf the vaſſal of Scotland. A contract, in form of inden- 
ture, was executed between Balliol and the Lord of the Iſles. By it 


Balliol; 


this conjecture is, that Edward III. in the terms of accommodation offered to the King 


of France, expreſsly ſays, that the Scots flew. the Earl of Athole during a truce ; Foe- 


dera, iv. p. 806.. and the ſame. thing is ſaid by 4. Murimuth, p. 87. and by Walſing- 
ham, p. 136. Now, it is certain, that it was not until the 8th November 1335 that 
Edward granted a truce to dir Andrew Moray and his adherents, Foedera, T. iv. p 67 . 
and T. v. p. 161. I obſerve, by the way, that Edward appears to have unjuſtly char- 
ged the Scots as guilty of a violation of the truce; for he had granted it under the 
expreſs condition that the Scots ſhould proclaim it on their ſide; Foedera, T. iv. 


p. 677. and it is not probable that they would have done this while Athole remained 
in arms, and held Kildrummy beſieged. 


* He was deſcended from Donald, ſurnamed Bane, the brother of Malcolm III. 
King of Scots. He held in England the caſtle of Mitford, the Manor of Gainſborough 
in Lincolnſhire, of Holkeham in Norfolk, and many other manors ; Dugdale, Baron. 
vol. ii. p 95. in Scotland, the Earldom of Athole, and great part of the extenſive eſtates 
of the Comyns, Lords of Badenoch. To theſe Balliol added the lands which belonged. 
to the Stewart. He was only twenty-eight at his death; Dugdale, ut ſup.. . 
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Balliol, as far as in him lay *,* yielded to John, Lord of the Iſles, 
and his heirs and aſſigns, the iſlands of Mull, Sky, Ila, and Giga, 
the lands of Cantire and Knapdale, with other iſlands and territories, 
and alſo the wardſhip of the heir of the Earl of Athole, at that time Dugd. ii. 96. 
a child of three years old. | 
On account of which conceſſions, the Lord of the Iſles bound him- 
ſelf, and his heirs, to be the liege men of Balliol, and his heirs, and to 
aid them at all times, to the utmoſt, againſt all their enemies. He alſo 
became bound to ſwear to the performance of the premiſſes on the 
© euchariſt, on the cup of the altar, and on the miſſal;* and, for farther 
fecurity, to grant hoſtages, if required t, [at Perth, 12th September, 
probably 12th December 1335. Confirmed by Edward III. 5th Oc- 
tober 1336.] 
Thus did Balliol, in order to ſecure the fidelity of the Lord of the 
Iſles, increaſe his power and influence, and extend it even unto Athole, 
the center of Scotland. 
Edward, on his fide, endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf in his new Free. iv. 671, 
acquiſitions, by making grants of them to his principal lords. With == 
this view, he beſtowed the town and ſheriffdom of Peebles, the town, 
ſheriffdom, and foreſt of Selkirk, and the foreſt of Etrick, on William 
de Montague, and his heirs , [toth October 1335.] 
In the former year, he had acquired from Henry Percy the Pele Dugd.Baron. 
of Lochmaben, with Annandale and Moffatdale, and had given him * 27+ 
in 


* © Quantum in ſe eſt? Foedera, T. iv. p. 711. This ſhows that Balliol had a 
Dender hold of the eſtates which he yielded up. 


+ © Pro quibus quidem conceſſionibus.“ In this deed no mention is ever made of 
the words dare or confirmare. 
© + William de Montague was to pay a yearly acknowledgement of L. 20 for Sel- 
kirk, and as much for Peebles ; Foedera, T. iv. 671. 672. 
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in exchange, the town, caſtle, conſtabulary, and foreſt of Jedburgh, 
with ſome other places in that neighbourhood *. 
Edward lent L. 300 to Balliol, | 16th October 1335, ] and ſoon aſter 
' beſtowed on him a daily penſion of five merks, to be enjoyed during 


pleaſure , [27th January 1335-6.) 

After the death of the Earl of Athole, Sir Aalener Moray aſſembled 
a parliament at Dunfermline, and was acknowledged by that aflem- 
bly in the character of Regent Þ. 


* Dugdale, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 274. ſays, * Henry Percey had a grant from Balliol 
© of the inheritance of the Pele of Lochmaban, as alſo of Annandale and Moffetdale 
© in as ample manner as Thomas Randolph, ſome time Earl of Moray, ever had them. 
© which caſtle, lands, &c. then valued at 1000 merks per an. he did, the year follow- 
© ing, 8. Edward III. ſurrender to Edward III. in exchange for the caſtle and conſta- 
© bulary of Jedburgh, and towns of Jedburgh, Benjedburgh, Haſſenden, and the foreſt 
of Jedburgh, togetber with 500 merks, to be received out of the cuſtoms of Berwick, 
© as alſo the cuſtody of the caſtle of Berwick, with the fee of 100 merks for that ſer- 
© vice in time of peace, and 200 pounds per an. in time of war.” 


+ He made ſeveral other donations to Balliol as his neceſlities required. Thus, he 
gave him ten tons [dolia] of flour, and ten of wine, zoth Pecember 1335; L. 200 
for paying his north country debts, Cin partibus borealibus, ] and L. 100 beſides, 24th 
March 1335-6. L 200, and wine and proviſions of the value of L. 100, 3d October 
1336. And L. 20, 3d January 1337 8. See Foedera, IJ. iv. p. 683. 694. 710. 834. 


t Two remarkable events concerning Scotland are recorded by ſome of the Engliſh 
writers as having happened about this time; they muſt not be altogether overlooked, 
although both of them are fictitious : The firſt is mentioned by Knyghton, p. 2568. 
it is ſaid, that the Scottiſh Lords having been conſtrained to ſubmit to the Engliſh 
© power, took a ſolemn oath that they, together with David Bruce and his wife, would 
© appear in the Engliſh'parliament at Michaelmas, and ſtand to the determination of 
© Edward and his council ; and that it was agreed that David Bruce and his wife 
© ſhouid refide in England until the death of Balliol, and, in the mean time, that the 
* Scots ſhould perform due homage to Edward. Nevertheleſs, that by the machinations 
© of France the Scots were prevailed upon not to appear.“ This narrative is ſomewhat 
abrupt; for it does not mention what was to be provided for David Bruce after the death 


of 
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Meanwhile, the Papal and French ambaſſadors were inceſſantly ſoli- Feed. iv. 676, 
citing Edward in behalf of the Scots. A ſhort truce had been granted * 


to them, [8th November 1335, ] and commiſſioners appointed to treat 
of peace . The truce was renewed from time to time 4, but it does 


not appear that it ever took full effect; for Sir Andrew Moray kept 77d. xiii. 36. 


37. Ford. iv. 
the field during the winter, and blockaded the caſtle of Coupar i in 694. 


Fife, which William Bullock held, and the caſtle of Lochindorp, where 
Catherine de Beaumont, the widow of the Earl of Athole, reſided; 
and, therefore, when Edward granted a renewal of the truce, (sch Fied, iv. 690. 


March 


of Balliol. Tyrrel, however, vol. iii. p. 388. ſupplies the blank by a conjecture of his 
own, but without mentioning it as a conjecture. He ſays, * That the Scots ſubmit. 
ted to King Edward, upon condition that they would obey Balliol during his life; 
© and, in the mean while, David Bruce and his Queen were to have a royal mainte- 
© nance in England; but that if Balliol died without iſſue, as he had none at preſent, that 
© then David was to ſucceed him.* Barnes, p. 99, tells the ſame ſtory, with this vari- 
ation, © that David and his Queen were to refide privately, but henourably, at Lon- 
don ;* for this he, too, quotes Knyghton, and even diſtinguiſhes the paſſage with in- 
verted commas; and this it is to write hiſtory | The narrative in Knyghton is incon- 
ſiſtent with the whole ſtrain cf the tranſactions of that winter. 

The ſecond circumſtance, is a charter of homage granted to Edward III. by David 
Bruce, in a parliament held at Edinburgh on the iſt November, in the 5th year of his 
reign. This is printed by Dr Brady, Appendix, No 85. It is a ſenſeleſs forgery ; for 
David Bruce was certainly in France on the 11th November 1333, and tor many years 
after. Beſides, a Scottiſh parliament could not meet at Edinburgh, which had now be- 
come a part of the Engliſh dominions. 


* Edward appointed William de Montague, and others, to treat with Sir Andrew 
Moray, 1ſt November 13353 Foedera, I. iv. p. 674. and Geffrey Scrope, and others, to 
treat with David Bruce, 16th November 1335; Foedera, T. iv. p. 675. The Scottiſh 
commiſhoners were Andrew Moray, William de Keith, Robert Lauder, and William 
Douglas, 234 November 1335 ; Foedera, T. iv. p. 077- 


+ Truces were granted 8th, 16th, and 23d November, 21ſt December, 22d, and 


26th January 1335-6, and 8th March 1335-6; Feedera, T. iv. p. 675. 677. 681. 684. 
685. 690. 


F. ged. iv. 68 7. 


Feed. iv. 695. 


Foed. iv. 699. 
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March 1335-6, ] he did it under this expreſs condition, that the Scots 


ſhould deſiſt from blockading the caſtles of Coupar and Lochindorp, 
and that they ſhould not undertake the ſiege of any other fortreſs. 


1336. 

Edward began to ſuſpect that the Scots held ſecret intercourſe with 
the French King, and that a powerful armament, prepared in France 
under pretence of the holy war, was deſtined againſt England *. He 
appointed Henry of Lancaſter to the command of his troops in Scot- 
land, [7th April 1336,] and intruſted him with the moſt ample powers 
for receiving the Scots to pardon and favour, [roth April.] Em- 
barraſſed with important affairs on the continent, he appears to have 
been averſe to carry on the Scottiſh war with vigour ; and, therefore, 
he authoriſed the General, and other Lords t, to conſent to a new 
truce with the Scots until the latter end of June, [4th May.] 

The Engliſh army lay at Perth, when Edward unexpectedly ap- 
peared there. For now the King of France had avowedly taken the 
Scots under his patronage, and no longer concealed his intentions of 
invading England. It therefore became neceſſary to cruſh the Scots 
before they could receive any aſſiſtance from their allies. Edward led 


his army into the north , [Auguſt,] raiſed the ſiege of Lochindorp, 


waſted 


This partly appears from a proclamation iſſued by Edward 16th February 1335-6; 
Foedera, T. iv. p. 687. where the following ambiguous expreſſions are uſed, * auribus 
© noltris eſt intimatum, quod. quidam homines de Scotia quaſdam alligationes et con- 
© foederationes in partibus exteris, cum quibuſdam hominibus partium earundem fact 
© unt, et ea de cauſa ipſi homines alienigenae ad arma ſe parant, et naves in magna 
© copiolitate ſupra mare congregare ,nituntur, et de guerra muniri, ad invadendum 


© hoſtiliter regnum noſtrum, &c. 


+ The other commiſſioners were Thomas de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, Henry 
de Beaumont Earl of Buchan, and William de Bohun ; Foedera, T. iv. p. 659. 


4 Edward was at Berwick 26th June; Foedera, T. iv. p. 702. At Perth 4th, 6th, 
and 
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waſted Moray, and penetrated to Inverneſs *. He atteinpted to force: 


the Scots to a general action; but Sir Andrew Moray remembered the 
military leſſons of his old maſter, and took refuge amidſt foreſts and 
moraſſes, from which Edward could not diſlodge him. 

While Edward, in the vain pomp of triumph, over-ran the north, 
Thomas Roſheme, a knight in his ſer vice, landed at Dunoter, not 
many miles from Aberdeen. The citizens of Aberdeen attacked him 
and were defeated, but Roſheme fell in the action. Edward, on his 


return, ſeverely chaſtiſed the temerity of the citizens, and laid the 


town in aſhes, 
The enemies had been diſperſed, but not ſubdued F; and, therefore, 


their incurſions by a chain of fortreſſes. He put in a ſtate of defence 


the caſtles of Dunoter, Kinclevin , Lawrieſton, Stirling, Bothwell, 


Edinburgh, and Rokeſburgh, and he greatly augmented the fortifi- 


Cations- 


and 18th July, 24th Auguſt, 1ſt and 3d September; Foedera, T. iv. p. 703.—707. 


Hence we may, with ſufficient certainty, place his expedition. into the north ot Scot- 
land, between the 18th of July and the 24th of Auguſt 1336. 


Per multa millia ultra quam unquam fuerat avus ſuus; V Hemingford, T. ii. 
p- 278. This confirms what was obſerved, Annals, vol. I. p. 275. that Edward J. did not 


march into Caithneſs. 


+ Barnes obſerves, p. go. that King Edward paſſed as far as Elgin and Inverneſs, 
©.where Scotland is bounded by the ſea, in purſuit of the enemy, to ſee if by any means he 


Scala Chron, 
ap. Leland, i. 
555-Ford xiii. 
37. Hem. ii. 
2 79. 


Ford. xiii. 39. 
Edward attempted, according to the policy of his grandfather, to curb- 


© could bring them to a battle. Yet, for all their aſſiſtance from France, they durſt not 


© look him in the face.“ It is probable, that, in the days of Edward III. the vulgar had 
the like notions of the geography of Scotland and of the victories of the Engliſh King. 


But A. Murimuth, p. 88. has given the ſentiments of a-diſpaſſionate byſtander ; fecit 


bonum quod potuit, ſays he. Indeed, as the neceſlities of Euward's ſituation required 
an offenſive war, it was the policy of the Scots to ſtand on the defenſive, I his is a 


ſimple rule, but which has been frequently tranſgieſſed through pride, temerity, or im- 
Patience. | 


1 Called alſo XKynnef by Fordun, L. xiii. c · 38. 
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cations of Perth *. Having left a conſiderable body of troops at Perth 


Hem. ii. 279: with his brother John, ſurnamed of Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, he de- 
Anamm Ed- 


Ill. 410. 4. parted into England. The Earl of Cornwall died ſoon after , [at 
33 Perth, about the end of October.) 


ap. 8 Scarcely had Edward departed, when Sir Andrew Moray came forth 
OT from his faſtneſſes, and beſieged the caſtle of Stirling 4, [October 


1336.] 


* With gates and towers of hewen ſtone, which Edward commanded to be built at 
the charges of the monaſteries of 5t Andrews, Dunfermline, Lindores, Balmerinoch, 
Aberbrothock, and Coupar in Angus. 'There were three towers and three great 
gates, [portae majores.] There was, it ſeems, a tower over each gate. Fordun ſays, 
that the monaſteries were in a manner ruined by this expence., He adds, that John 
de Gowry, prior of 5t Andrews, paid 280 merks to the workmen for building one of 
the towers, L. xiii. c. 38. This chain of fortified places, from Dunoter to Stirling, 
appears weak ; the caſtles, ſo far diſtant from each other, could not afford mutual ſup» 
port; and therefore, it may be conjectured, that there were intermediate caſtles for- 
merly erected, which ſerved to complete and ſtrengthen the chain, ſuch as Inverbervie, 
Brechin, and Forfar. In this line of fortifications, thiee miles to the weſt of Glamis 
in Angus, there are the veſtiges of a caſtle, of which the name is forgotten ; but, in its 


neighbourhood, there is a hamlet called /nglifton ; this ſeems to point out the origin of 
the caſtle. | 


+ © Sine bello ;* Anonym. Edward III. p. 410. of fayr death; Scala Chron. ap. Le- 
land. vol. i. p. 556. But Fordun, L. xiii. c. 38. gives a different account of his death; 
he ſays, that the Earl of Cornwall had burnt the priory and church of Leſmabago in 
Clydeſdale, together with many unhappy perſons who had fled thither as to a ſanctua · 
ry; that Edward III. meeting with his brother before the great altar at Perth, re- 
proached him for his cruel and facrilegious deed ; and, on his making a haughty reply, 
ſtabbed him to the heart. Fordun relates this ſtrange tale rather in the way of ap- 
plauſe than blame. Edward III. was at Nottingham 29th September 1336; Foedera, 
T. iv p. 709. and 3d October, ibid. p. 710. ; at Biſhop Aukland, 5th and . 8th Octo- 
ber, ibid. p. 712. 714-3 and at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 28th October and 3d November, 
ibid. p. 515. The Earl of Cornwall was born in 1316, ſo that he was twenty at his 
death; Dugdale, Baron. v. ii. p 109. | | 


+ According to Fordun, L. xiii. c. 41. the ſiege of the caſtle of Stirling happened in 
ſummer 1337. He admits, however, that accounts vary as to the year that event is 


placed 
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1336.] Edward made haſte to relieve that important poſt. He was 
young and brave, and his motions were rapid. Sir Andrew Moray 
earneſtly preſſed on the ſiege; but Sir William Keith, the favourite 
of the army, having been ſlain *, the Scots abandoned their enterpriſe. 
Edward returned into England f, and Sir Andrew Moray. again 
took the field, made himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Dunoter, Law= 
rieſton, and Kinclevin, and, during the winter, harraſſed the territories 
of Kincairdine and Angus. 

While the Lord Berkeley was leading a way of ii fog 
Edinburgh to the caſtle of Bothwell, the knight of Liddeſdale lying 
in wait at Blackburn aſſaulted him, but was utterly diſcomfited, and 
eſcaped, almoſt alone, through the favour of the night. 

The Scottith royaliſts were not inattentive to the means of annoy- 
ing the enemy, even on his own coaſts, At Genoa, they hired ſome 
gallies to aQt againſt the Engliſh ; but the Genoeſe regency ſeized and 


burnt them. This was a ſervice which Edward conſidered as merit- 
ing a ſpecial letter of r, 


With 


placed in October ER becauſe there is evidence from Foedera, that Edward was not 
in Scotland during the ſummer 1337 z and becauſe it is certain from Foedera, T. iv. 
p. 716. &c. that he returned to Scotland about the beginning of November 1336, and 


actually came to Stirling. As he had leſt Scotland in September, it muſt have been 


ſomething unexpected and important which induced him to make ſo ſudden a journey 
thither in the winter ſeaſon; and, unleſs we ſuppoſe it to have been the ſiege of the 
caſtle of Stirling, it will be difficult to account for it. | 


® This Sir William Keith is ſaid, but without evidence, to have been the younger 
ſon of Sir Robert Keith the Mariſhal. He was killed by his own lance, ſays Fordun, 
L. xiii. c. 41. © propria lancea interfectus, non minus infeliciter, quam mirabiliter? 


'+ Edward was at Stirling in the beginning of November 1336; Foedera, T. iv. 


p. 716.; and at Bothwell caſtle 28th November, 3d, 4th, 11th, 12th, 15th, and 16th 
December; ibid. p. 516.—725- The next account which we have of him is from Don- 
eaſter 22d December; ibid. p. 726. 
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With more proſperous fortune, a naval armament, fitted out in 
France by the partizans of David Bruce, infeſted the Engliſh coaſts, 
made captures of many ſhips near the iſle of Wight, and plundered 
Guernſey and Jerſey. There is no doubt that thoſe hoſtilities were 
committed with the connivance, and even with the aid of the French 
King “ 

Sir Andrew Moray, joined by the Earls of March and Fife, and 
William Douglas, made an inroad into Fite, caſt down. the: tower of 


Falkland, took the caſtle of Leuchars, and, after a ſiege of three weeks, 


mads himſelf maſter. of the caſtle of St Andrews, [28th February]. 
Not having a force to maintain remote garriſons, he deſtroyed. it. The 
only 


* Tyrrel, vol: iii. p. 393. ſays, that the fleet was under the command of David Bruce; 
and Barnes, p-.106. leſs ambiguouſly, that the admiral of this navy for the French was 
Dauid Bruce; and he quotes Aſbmole, Hiſtory of the Garter, T. ii. p. 677. The ſingle 
evidence to which Aſhmole, Barnes, and Tyrrel appeal, is Rot. Scotiae romo, Edw. III. 
m. 3. That inſtrument is printed in Foedera, T. iv. p. 721. and the words from 
whence it is inferred that David Bruce acted as admiral of the fleet are theſe: * Nu- 
© per, ut pro certo intelleximus, David de Bruys, et nonnulli alii de Scotia, hoſtes noſtri, 
© et febi adhaerentes, copioſam navium et galearum multitudinem, in diverſis locis ſu- 
© pra mare, et etiam in aliis locis et portubus exteris, congregare fecerunt, et merca- 
© tores et alios regni noſtri per mare tranſeuntes hoſtiliter aggredientes, tam naves ac 
© bona et res ipſorum ſubditorum noſtrorum quam quaſdam alias naves, prope litora 
Inſulae Vectae jacentes anchoratas, mercatoribuset marinariisin dictis navibus exiſten- 
© tibus nequiter interfeCtis, plures ceperunt et ſecum abduxerunt,' &c. [dared at Both - 
well in Scotland 11th December 1336.] Surely theſe words do not import that Da- 
vid Bruce commanded the fleet in perſon; yet Abercrombie, vol. ii. p. 55. obſerves, 
That King David was now about fourteen. years of age, yet was thought capable of 
© very great matters: A proof that God Almighty, through his. wiſdom and goodneſs, 
© for the maſt part, forms the very nature of ſovtreigns for rule and government, and 
that he endows them, from their infancy, with thoſe qualifications: which are in o- 
* thers the product of aged experience and painful ſtudy.” The amiable Engliſh ſaty- 
riſt has well expreſſed the ſentiment of Abercrombie, where he ſays, that all maids. 
of honour have beauty—by their place,“ 
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only fortreſs in that quarter which reſiſted his arms, was the- caſtle of 
Coupar, where William Bullock commanded *. 


The caſtle of Bothwell was next beſieged and taken by the Scots t, em. ii. 279. 


[March 1336-7] 2. 
F F or d. Xill. 39» 
13 37. 


Having thus ſecured the paſſage of the Clyde, Sir Andrew Motay Scala Chron. 


invaded Cumberland, and waſted the country in'the neighbourhood - * 
of Carliſle. On his return, he inveſted the caſtle of Edinburgh. The * li. 280, 


Engliſh on the borders haſtened to relieve it T. William Douglas en- 
countered them at Crichton in Mid-Lothian. Many were (lain on Scala Chron, 


each ſide; and, although the Scots appear to have maintained the field, ;* * 
yet they had no cauſe to boaſt of victory, for Douglas their comman- % iii, 44+ 


der 


® © Pxcepto caſtro de Cupro, validd virtute Domini Wilelmi Bullok deſenſo; \For- 
dun, L. xiii- c. 39, This brave man, who checked the career of the ſucceſſes of the 
Regent, was an eccleſiaſtic, and is therefore called by Barnes Dc William Bullock.” 
In 1336, Edward paid L. 20 to Bullock for repairing the works at Coupar, and pre- 
ſented him with a gratuity of 100 merks; Foedera, T. iv. p. 694. 


+ Fordun, L. xiii. c. 30. mentions Stephen Wiſeman as flain at this ſiege on the 
Scottiſh ſide, and Giloin de Villers on the Engliſh. He obſerves, that the Scots 
owed much of their ſucceſs to a military engine which he calls bouſtour. 


+ © The marchers of England hering of the ſege of Edenburge, cam to reſcue it; 
* ſo that the [Scots] cam thens to Clerkington, and the Engliſchmenne cam to Kreth- 
© toun, where, betwixt them and the Scottes was a great fighte, and many flayne on 
both parties. Then the Scottes made as they wold go yn to England, and loged 
*themſelf at Galuſchel, and the Engliſche went over Twede.” Scala. Chron. ap. Le- 
land. v. i. p. 556. $57. The motions of the two armies are accurately deſcribed in 
this paſſage. Had the Scots been worſted, it is not probable that they would have 
marched to Galafhiels after the battle. It ſeerns that the Engliſh took the dire road 
from Crichton to Rokeſburgh. 
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der was grievouſly wounded, and Sir Andrew Moray judged it ex- 


pedient to relinquiſh the ſiege “. 

The military operations againſt the Scots began now to languiſh, 
Edward, buſied in preparing for war with France, could not beſtow 
much attention on the affairs of Scotland. Henry de Beaumont, in- 
deed, who appears to have commanded in the north, occupied him- 
ſelf in revenging the death of Athole, his ſon-in-law, and ſlew all 
Scotſmen whom he ſuſpected to have been preſent in the action at 
Kilblain, whenever they fell within his power. But this ſerved rather 
to exaſperate the nation, than to reduce it under the domitiion of Balliol 
and the Engliſh, 

Scotland, at this time, was viſited by a grievous famine, the conſe- 
quence of the deſolations of war. Many perſons died of want; and 


1 any, abandoning their native country, emigrated into other lands. 


Hem. ii. 280. 
Knyght. 2 570. 
Waljmp. 135. 
Fond. iv. 727. 


While the war raged, the wives and children of many of the Scot- 
tiſh barons had fought an aſylum in Flanders. On the firſt appearance 
of public tranquillity, they embarked, to return, in two veſlels under 
the guidance of John de Lindeſay, Biſhop of Glaſgow. At that time, 
John de Ros, the Engliſh admiral, was eſcorting home the ambaſſa- 
dors whom Edward had employed ir in his continental negotiations t ; 3 

he 


* Fordun, L. xiii. c. 41. inſinuates, that the Regent was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
through the treacherous practices of ſome Scotſmen. Douglas was run through the 
body by a ſpear: Per corpus tranſlanceatus; Fordun, L. xiii. c. 44. 


+ There is a paſſage in Scala Chren. ap. Leland. v. i. p. 557. which deſerves to be 


| tranſcribed, although it relates not to Scottiſh affairs: The Erle of Sariſberi, that was 


nere of privy counſel with King Edwarde, toide bym, that his alliaunce with th Empe- 
* rour and the Alemayn, was very coſtely, and to a ſmaul profite to hym.” Thus, there 
is nothing new under the ſun! In Foedera, T. iv. p. 754. and 756. there are to be 
found contracts for military ſervices, and ſubſidies between Edward III. and the vala- 
rous knights, (ſtrenui — Henry de Graiſchaf, and Arnold de Bagheim, and the 

| noble 
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he encountered the-Scottiſh ſhips, and, after a gallant reſiſtance, took 


them. The Biſhop- was mortally wounded, and many perſons of 
diſtinction were ſlain. - What added greatly to this diſaſter was, that 
the King of France had ſent warlike ſtores by theſe veſlels, together 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, to his allies the Scots “, (Augult 
1337. 
Edward publicly aſſerted his 4 to he crown of France, th Oc- Foed, iv, 818, 
tober 1337.] The apparent, and the real cauſes of the war which 
enſued between France and England, are foreign to the ſubje& of 
theſe annals, It muſt, however, be obſerved, that, at this particular 
juncture, it was of mighty importance to the Scots that Edward oc- 
cupied himſelf in foreign wars, and, on that account, relaxed his mi- 
litary operations againſt his weaker neighbours f. 

| | In 


noble and potent perſonages [nobles et potentes viri,] Henry de Gemenith, ; Erneſt 
de Mulenarken, and Wimunde de Dunzenchoyen, and many others, whoſe names 
are equally uncouth to an Engliſh ear. 


* Walſingham, p. 135. places this event in 1335, and Keith, Catalogue of Scottiſh 
Biſhops, p. 145. obſerves, from the Chartulary of Paiſley, that the ſucceſſor of John de 
Lindeſay was Biſhop of Glaſgow in 1335. Nevertheleſs I have placed this event in 
1337, not only on the authority of Heming ford, T. ii. p. 280. but on that of Foedere, 
when compared with Walſingham himſelf. Walſingbam ſays, that the Scottiſh ſhips 

were taken by the Earls of Saliſbury and Huntington, when returning from their Ger- 
man embaſſy ; now, it is certain from Foedera, T. iv, p. 789+ that they were in the 
; Low Countries 19th July 1337, and that they returned to England in the following 
month; ibid. p. 808. If a ſucceſſor was appointed to John de Lindeſay ſo early ag 
1335, it muſt have been owing to this, that the greateſt part of his dioceſe was within 
the dominion of the Engliſh, and that he had revolted to the Scots. —Hemingford 5 
ſays, that 250 were made priſoners : Of that number he mentions John Stewart, Da- 
vid de la Hay, Hugh Gifford, John de la More, William Baillie, and ne Fr iſel 
Cor Fraſer,] * filii nobilium.” 


+ Bowmaker, the continuator of Fordun, ſays, L. xiii. c. 41. [ een eſt guerra in- 
ter Reges Franciae et Angliae ſatis atrox et dira ; feliciter tamen pro Scotia; nam, (i 
| © Rex 
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Feed. iv. $20. In the preſent ſituation of the affairs of England, it became neceſ- 


8 ſary that the Scots ſhould be amuſed with the hopes of an armiſtice, 
or a peace; and, accordingly, negotiations to that effect were renewed, 
[th and 15th October 1337.] It was propoſed, and with no injudi- 
cious policy, that two treaties ſhould be carried on at the ſame time, 
the one with David Bruce, and the other with the royaliits in Scot- 
Ted. iv. 824, land. Edward alſo inveſted the Earls of Arundel and Saliſbury with 
the moſt ample powers for receiving to pardon and favour all Scotſ- 
men who might be withng to accept of terms, [i 5th October 1337. 
Hem. ii. 8 1. The negotiations, however, proved fruitleſs, and the Earl of Saliſ- 
. laid aid abt to the caſtle of Dunbar * , [28th Jauuary 133-8. 
Dunbar 


Rex Angliae praedictus guerram in Scotiae continuaſſet, ipſam ex foto, et ſine diffi- 
© cultate, quantum ad humanum ſpectat judicium, obtinuiſſet.“ "Theſe expreſſions, it 
might be admitted, are too ſtrong ; yet it ought to be remembered, that the principal 
fortreſſes of Scotland were in the hands of the Engliſh; that they were maſters at ſea; 
that there was a famine in the land; and, that the Scots were far from being unani- 
mous in defence of their liberties. To heroes of romance, nothing is difficult; but 
Sit Andrew Moray and his aſſociates were not heroes of romance; they were only brave 
mon ſtruggling under mighty diſadvantages with a powerful enemy. And ſurely, e- 
ven to ſuch men, ſo circumſtanced, a foreign war, which removed from them the 
weight of the Engliſh arms, was a moſt acceptable event. Yet, Mr Goodall obſerves, 
not ad For dun. Neque erat quare adeo timeret ne Eadwardus III. tune Scotos potius 
© ſubjogaret, quam cum antea a multis retroaCtis annis, et ipſe ac pater avuſque ſuus, 


qui totis viribus in id incubuerint fruſtra, ut et ipſe PO temporibus Scoris non 
minus adyerhs.” 


* Moſt hiftorians ſuppoſe the ſiege to have been undertaken about the beginning of 
the year 1337, according to the modern computation. This has involved them in ob- 
ſcurity and contradictions, which they themſelves perceive not, but which an attentive 
reader muft, Tt is not merely the authority of Hemingford which fixes that ſiege about 
the beginning of the year 1338, according to the modern computation; for there is 
another proof of it, which ſeems conclufive ; All hiſtorians agree, that William de 
Montague, Earl of Saliſbury, was at that fiege ; That the ſiege began about January, 


and 
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Dunbar was the chief poſt which the Scots poſſeſſed" on the eaſtern 


eoaſt, and! it preſerved their communication with the continent. Its 
caſtlez. ſituated. on a rock. almoſt ſurraunded: by the fea, and: newly 
fortified; was ſtrong, as well by art as nature. The Earl of March 
chanced to be abſent when the Englith laid ſiege to his caſtle of Dun- 
bar. His ſpouſe, the daughter of Randolph, undertook to defend it 
in the abſence of her Lord. The Counteſs of March, from her dark 
eomplexion vulgarly termed! Black Agnes, performed all the duties of 
a. vigilant commander; animated the garriſon” by her exhortations and 
munificence, and braved every danger with the intrepidity: of a Ran- 

| OP e dolph. 


and laſted until the beginning of June. Now, we learn from. Foedera, T. iv. p. 726. 

that William de Montague was, on the 24th January 1336-7, appointed to command 
on the coaſts of England, from the mouth of the Thames we ward: That, ſoon after 
he was appointed an ambaſſador in foreign parts, 15th, 19th, and igth April, 13373 
Feedera, L. iv. p. 744. 746. 74 [It appears that he had gone abroad 29th April); 

ib. p. 749. and that he continued in the Low Countries, and in the neighbourhood, 

during the months of May and June; ib. p. 789. and he appears to have. returned in 
Auguſt 1337; ib. p. 808. Thus, we ſee, that if the ſiege of Dunbar had been carried 
on in 1337, the Earl of Saliſbury could not have commanded. at it. There is a cir- 
cumſtance mentioned by Fordun, L. xiii. c. 41. which, when compared with a paſſage 
in Foedera,, will tend greatly to ſupport what has been already obſerved ; He ſays, 

ſpeaking of the ſiege of Dunbar, * Habebat co tempore Comes duas permaximas.galeas 

* de Janua—ad obſervandum ne quid eis ad ſubſidium per mare adventaret.“ Now, it 

appears from Foedera, T. iv. p. 835. that on the 3d of January 1337-8 Edward granted a 

eom miſſion to John Doria and Nicolas. Biauco-[ealled de Fliſho-or Fieſca, T. v. p. 83.] 

to ſail with two gallies, as they are called, to the coaſls of Scotland, * ad perſcrutandum 

© mare.” That they were Genceſe veſſels, is plain from the names of their comman- 

ders, Doria and Fieſca. The buſineſs in which they were employed, and the date of 
their commiſſion, preciſely esineide with the hypotheſis, that the fiege of Dunbar was 

undertaken in January 1337-8 Ferdun, L. xiii. c. 40. ſays that the ſiege began on 

the 13th January.“ Anyghton, p. 2570. © after Epiphany,” which is a ſew days later: 

Valſing ham, p. 136. on the 28th of January,” It is probable; that Walfingham:ſpeaks 

of the time when the warlike operations began, and the other hiſtorians of the tima 

when the Engliſh firſt: appeared: before the caſtle. 
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dolph. When the warlike engines of the beſiegers hurled ſtones a- 


gainſt the battlements, ſhe, as in ſcorn, ordered one of her tewale at- 


ten dants to wipe off the duſt with a handkerchief; and, when the 


Earl of Saliſbury * commanded that enormous fabric called the Sow F__ 
to be advanced to the foot of the walls, ſhe ſcoffingly cried out, Be- 
© ware, Montague, thy ſow is about to farrow,” and then order: d a 
huge rock to be let fall upon it, which cruſhed it to pieces. Such 
little circumſtances may ſeem beneath the dignity of hiſtorical nar- 


rative, yet they are charaQeriftical of thoſe times, exhibiting a pic- 


Ford. xiii. 41. 


Ford. xiii. 41. 


ture of bold unpoliſhed manners, 

A certain man, who had the charge of one of the pates, agreed 
with the Engliſh to leave it open, Saliſbury reſolved to lead the party 
which by this treaſon was to ſurpriſe the caſtle. He found the gate 
open; but while he was entering in, John Copland, one of his atten- 
dants, haſtily preſſed on before him; the portcullis was let down, and 
Copland, miſtaken for his Lord, remained a priſoner. The perſon 
with whom Saliſbury held correſpondence had diſcloſed the whole 
machination to the Scots, 


1338. 
The Engliſh, thus unſucceſsful in their attacks, turned the ſiege 


into a blockade, cloſely environed the caſtle by ſea and land, and ſtrove 
to famiſh the garriſon. Alexander Ramſay heard of the extremities 
to which Dunbar was reduced. He embarked with forty reſolute 

men, 


* Richard Earl of Arundel commanded the Engliſh forces in Scotland ; but, it 
appears, that the conduct of the ſiege had been committed to the Eacl of Saliſ- 
bury. | 

+ There is an attempt to deſcribe the nature of this engine, in the account of the 
fiege of Berwick, vol. ii. p. 89. That obvious witticiſm of the ſow's farrowing, was 
employed by the Scots on the former occaſion, according to Barbour. As, however, 
the ſame obſervation is aſcribed to the Counteſs af March, it is repeated here. 
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men, eluded the vigilance of the Engliſh, and, amidſt the ſilence of a 


dark night, entered the caſtle by a poſtern next the ſea. - He 


ſallied out, and attacked and diſperſed the advanced guatds. The 
Engliſh commanders, diſheartened by ſo many unfortunate events, 
at length withdtew their forces, after having remained before Dun- 
bar during nineteen weeks, about foth June] They even conſented 
to a ceſſation of arms *; and, departing into the ſouth, entruſted the 
care of the borders to Robert Manners , William Heron, and other 
Northambrian barons. The failure of the enterpriſe againſt Dunbar 
was, in all its circumſtances, held exceedingly diſgraceful to England 1. 


Although the Engliſh remained maſters of Edinburgh, the adjacent ; 


territory was infeſted by bands of the Scots. Alexander Ramſay 

concealed himſelf in the caves of Hawthornden with a company of 

reſolute young men ||, and iſſuing out from thence as occaſion pre- 

1107 een God 

* © Acceptis ſub certis conditionibus treugis; I. Heming ford, T. ii. p. 281, The 

Earl of Arundel had. a commiſſion from Edward III. to make truces, and even to 
conclude peace with the Scots, [25th April 1 338. ] Foedera, T. v. p- 6. 


I Probably Robert Manners of Etale in Northumberland, anceſtor of che Duke of 
Rutland; Dugdale, Baron. Vol. ii. p. 109. 


+ * Poſt longam moram in obſidione ibidem factam reli obfidione receſſerunt 
© abinde, in eorum opprobrium non modicum,” ſays Knyghton, p. 2570. * Quae quidem 
* obſidionis dimiſſio et treuga majoribus Angliae et multis ibidem congregatis diſpli- 
© cuit 3 fuerat enim, ut ferebatur, ipſa diſpendioſa, nec honorifica, nec ſecura, ſed Scotis 
© utilis atque grata,” ſays Walſingham, p 136. In Scala Chron. ap. Leland, Vol. i. 
p. 557- there is a very aukward apology for the Engliſh commanders. * The lords 
© being at a point of rendering the caſtel of Dunbar, hering that they that letted the 
King's paſſage into Fraunce for proſecuting his title thereof, ſhould be counted as 
© traditors, diſloggit themſelf thence with treuves, leſt they ſhould have been countit 

© as letters of the Kingges paſſage.” All this adds to the renown of Black Agnes. 


| Fordun mentions the names of ſome of them, viz. Haliburton, Heryng, Heries, 
Dunbar, and Diſhington. He adds, that * to be of Alexander Ramſay's band, was 
conſidered 
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ſented itſelf, he pillaged the neighbourhood, and even extended his 
inroads to the Engliſh borders. Returning out of Northumberland 
with much booty, he was encountered by Robert Manners at Preſt- 
fen, near Werk caſtle. By a feigned flight he led the Engliſh into 
an ambuſh, attacked, and totally defeated them. Robert Manners 
was made priſoner, and William Heron wounded. 80 compleat was 
the victory, that hardly any Engliſhmen eſcaped. 

While Alexander Ramſay thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf, the knight 
of Liddeſdale, * valour and perſeverance, expelled che Engliſh 
from Teviotdale * 

About this =p Sir Andrew Moray, Regent of Scotland, died. 
When very young, he was joined in command with Wallace; and, du- 
ring a courſe of forty years, in an age of heroes and patriots, had been 
eminent for intrepidity and public ſpirit 7. Robert, the Stewart of 
Scotland, ſucceeded him in the office of Regent. 

The new Regent began his adminiſtration by preparing for the 
ſiege of Perth. That town had been the head quarters of the En- 
gliſh for many years : As Balliol had choſen it for the place of his u- 
ſual reſidence, it might be termed the ſeat. of government, and it was a 
poſt of exceeding importance. There were mighty obſtacles to be 
overcome before the Scots could have any hopes of winning a fortreſs, 


which, 


conſidered as a branch of military education, requiſite for all: young gentlemen who. 
meant to excel in arms. 


Hoc in tempore, D. Willelmus de Douglas, per incredibiles conflictus et la- 
© bores Tevidaliam ad pacem Regis, expulſis Anglicis, reduxit.” Fordun, L. xiii. c. 44. 
relates ſeveral other gallant actions performed by him. 


+ Fordun, L. xiii. c. 43. blames him for the cruel manner in which he waged war, 
by deſolating the country, and reducing the inhabitants to the extremities of famine 
But this is to be aſcribed rather to the ſavage manners of thoſe times, than to the na- 
tural diſpoſition of Sir Andrew Moray; for the hiſtorian himſelf admits, that © he 
* was a juſt and beneficent.perſon.* 
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which, according to the {kill of thoſe times, had every defence of art, 


and which, by reaſon of its vicinity to the ſea, maintained a conſtant ' 


intercourſe with England. 

The Regent deſpatched the Knight of Liddeſdale into France to 
repreſent the ſtate of rn and to implore the aid of the French 
King. 

Edward had intelligence of the preparations made by the Scots, 
and he provided for the ſecurity of the fortreſſes, which lay moſt ex- 
poſed to their aſſaults . Having already experienced the fidelity 
of William Bullock, he continued him in the government of the 
caſtle of Coupar. But he appears to have entertained ſuſpicions of 
the perſons whom Balliol might entruſt with the defence of Perth, 
and, therefore, he required him to commit the cuſtody of that place 
to Thomas Ughtred r, a commander in whom the Engliſh had entire 
confidence, [4th Auguſt 1338.] 

| | | Balliol 

It appears from Feedera, T. v. p. 68. that there had been a ſcandalous negledt i in 
fupplying the Engliſh garriſons with proviſions; and that many men who adhered to 


the Engliſh intereſt had, in queſt of ſubſiſtance, abandoned the fortreſſes where they 


were ſtationed. Edward ordered ample ſupplies to be ſent both to Perth and Coupar, 
Czoth July.J The particulars are as follows: 


> 3 7 .. COUP A R. 
600 Quarters of wheat, 100 Quarters of wheat, 
700 Quarters of barley, 120 Quarters of barley, 
300 Quarters of oats, 200 Quarters of oats, 

30 Tons [dolia] of wine, 6 Tons [dolia] of wine. 


From the minutes of the 1 3th parliament of Edward III. it is plain, that, by dolia, 
tons are underſtood. | 


+ Balliol, in the firſt year 7 his et beſtowed on Thomas Ughtred the 


barony of Bonkill, and all the other eſtates of Sir John Stewart, Cat Rokeſburgh, 20th 


October ;] Foedera, T. v. p. 170. This grant was confirmed by Edward III. 8th April 
1340. ib. | 
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Balliol obeyed the commands of Edward, left Perth, and fixed his 
reſidence in England *. 


1339. 

The Stewart We before Perth with his army. He had un- 
der him William Earl of Roſs, Patrick Earl of March, Maurice Mo- 
ray Lord of Clydeſdale, William Keith f, and many other barons.. 
Alan Boyd, and John Stirling , commanded the archers. 

At this junQture, the knight of Liddeſdale returned from his em- 
baſſy in France. He brought with him five ſhips of force, command- 
ed by a Frenchman, whom our writers term Hugh Hautpyle, and 
many knights and ſoldiers compleatly armed. Among them there 


were Arnold d'Andeneham ||, afterwards a Marſhall * France, and 
the Lord of Garencieres, 


Hitherto the Scots had endeavoured to maintain the 0 with 
England by force alone; but the Stewart ſagaciouſly employed policy 
as well as force. 

William Bullock, promoted by Balliol to high honours, held the 
caſtle of Coupar. It had baffled the arms of the late Regent, and 
was thought to be a poſt of great conſequence. 


The 


This may be inferred from different circumſtances in Foedera. See T. v. p. 109, 
and p. 131. | ; 


+ Fordun, L. xiii. c. 45. calls him William Keith of Galſton. He muſt not be con- 
founded with that William Keith who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Berwick, and was acci- 
dentally flain at the ſiege of Stirling. 


1 Fordun, ib. terms them valentes armigeri. 


1 Froiſſart, vol. i. c. 34. calls him 4" Andregien ; but I follow more corre authors, 
Fordun, L. xiii. c. 45. makes mention of two eſquires among the French, hon he 
terms fameſiores, viz. Giles de la Huſe and John de Braiſi. He has omitted the other 


names, which are here reſtored from Froiſſart. 
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The Stewart ſounded this man. He diſcovered him to be ſelfiſh 

and avaritious ; and, ſatiating his predominant paſſion by an ample 
grant of lands, won him over from his duty. Bullock abandoned 
and betrayed his benefactor, yielded up the fortreſs committed to his. 
charge, and, with his numerous adherents, {wore fealty to David. 

Men in all ages have rewarded treaſon; but in that age men were 
wont to put confidence in traitors. Bullock was received into as 
great truſt with the Scots as he had ever enjoyed under Balliol ; and. 
he ſeems to have ated with zeal and fidelity in. ſupport of that cauſe 
which he had ſo diſhonourably eſpouſed. 

The Stewart, aſſiſted by the counſels of Bullock, laid fiege to Perth. 
Ughtred, the governor, made a gallant reſiſtance. Alan Boyd, and 
John Stirling, who commanded the Scottiſh archers, were ſlain, and 
the knight of Liddeſdale was dangerouſly wounded. The Earl of Roſs, 
by the artifice of a mine, diverted the water from the foſſé. The 
Scots prepared to ſtorm Perth; Ughtred capitulated, and was conduc- 
ted with his garriſon into England, | 17th Auguſt *.] 

The Stewart conferred honourable rewards on his French auxilia- 
ries, and diſmiſſed them. 

His next enterpriſe was againſt the caſtle of Stirling, which was 
feebly defended. Thomas Rokeſby, the governor, deſpairing of 
ſuccours from Edward, accepted conditions ſimilar to thoſe which. had 


been granted to the governor of Perth f. 
15 — — The 


* The conduct of Thomas Ughtred became the ſubject of an inquiry in parliament. 
His juſtification ot himſelf had fo fair a ſhew, that the Regent, in abſence of the King, 
ordered him to be reſtored to his good name, [priſtinae relititui famae ſuae, ] until the 
King ſhould return to England and appoint a more cxact inquiry, Foedera, T. v. p. 
131. {29th (*Qtobcr 1334 ] Uphtred was employed in an office of truſt 18th February 
1339-40; Feedera, L. v. p 167-; and, by a grant which Edward III. made to him, 
Stn April 1340, Fecdera, |. v. p. 177. it appears that he was reſtored to favour. 

+ Froifart, P. i. c. 74. ſays, that the Scots employed cannon at this ſiege, par en- 
© gins ct canons,” 
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The Stewart having thus diſlodged the enemy from every poſt to 
the north of the Frith of Edinburgh, undertook a progreſs through 
Scotland, adminiſtered juſtice, redreſſed grievances, and eltevitthed 
good order, 

Meanwhile Edward occupicd himſelf in i eig by force of arms 
his title to the French crown. He entered the territories of France, 
[26th September,] and was oppoſed by Philip, his adverſary, in per- 
ſon. The armies of the two nations remained for ſome days in fight 
of each other, and then, as of mutual conſent, withdrew, [at Viron- 
foſſe, in the Cambreſis, about the end of Occober.] 

Such was the fruitleſs, and almoſt ridiculous concluſion of all 
© Edward's mighty preparations ; and, as his meaſures were the moſt 
* prudent that could be embraced in his ſituation, he might learn from 
© experience in what a hapleſs enterpriſe he was engaged. 


It is reported by Froiflart, that David King of Scots was in the 
French army. 


1340. 

Edward unſucceſsfully beſieged Tournay. A truce was concluded 
between France and England, [25th September,] tc endure until 24th 
June 1 341. The Scots were to be comprehended in this truce. If 
they did not accede, Philip, and his allies, became bound to with-hold 
ſuccours from them. 

While Edward remained before Tournay, the Scots, under the 
command of the Earls of March and Sutherland, made an inroad in- 


to England. They were encountered and repulſed by Thomas de 
Gray. 


1341. 

The fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Rokeſburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, and 
Lochmaben, with ſeveral leſs conſiderable caſtles in the ſouth, ſtill re- 
mained under the power of the Engliſh, 

The 
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The caſtle of Edinburgh was ſurpriſed by a device of William Ferd. xiii. 47. 


Bullock. According to his appointment, one Walter Curry of Dun- 
dee privately received into his ſhip the Knight of Liddeſdale, with 
William Fraſer, Joachim of Kinbuck, and two hundred reſolute men. 
Curry caſt anchor in Leith road; he pretended to be an Engliſh ſhip- 
maſter having a cargo of wine and proviſions, and agteed to furniſh 
the commander of the caſtle * with whatever was requiſite for his 
garriſon, He brought his barrels and hampers to the entry of the 
caſtle, ſuddenly threw them down, obſtructed the cloſing of the gate, 
and flew the centinels. At a fignal given, the knight of Liddeſdale, 
and his companions, who lurked in the neighbourhood, appeared, and 
overpowered and expelled the garriſon, | r7th April.] 
David II. with his conſort Johanna, landed from France, [at Inver- 
bervie in Kincairdineſhire, 4th May 1 341 f.] 
| | Alexander 


From the minutes of the 13th parliament of Edward III. it appears that Thomas 


Rokeſby was governor of both the caſtles of Stirling and Edinburgh. Whether he 
continued to command at Edinburgh, after having yielded up Stirling, is uncertain. 


Froiſſart, T. i. c. 56. ſays that Richard Limoſin, an Engliſhman, was governor of the 


caſtle cf Edinburgh. Froiſſatt, ib. gives a long narrative of the ſurpriſe of that caſtle ; 
in the chief circumſtances it agrees with the account in Fordun. The Knight of Lid- 
deſdale appointed his baſtard brother to the command of the caſtle of Edinburgh. He 
is called William Douglas ſenior, by Fordun, L. xiii. c. 479. This circumſtance ought 
to be remembered; for, as will be hereafter ſeen, it ſerves as a guide to the proper in- 
terpretation of ſeveral paſſages in our national hiſtory. ; 


+ It has become a received opinion, that David Bruce did not arrive from France 


until 1342. 'The words of Fordun certainly import that he arrived in 1341, and I 
ſee no reaſon why his authority ſhould be diſregarded, merely to make way for the 
reports of foreign or more recent hiſtorians. Knyghton, p. 2581. places this event in 
I342 ; but there is a manifeſt confuſion in the dates of that part of Knyghton's work; 

thus, for example, he mentions the return of David to have bappened in 1342, 04 
yet he ſays, p. 2580. That David invaded Northumberland in 1340. There is a paſſage 
in Scala Chron. ap. Leland. I. i. p. 559. which confirms the narrative of Fordun : 


© This 
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Alexander Ramſay of Dal wolſy took the ſtrong fortreſs of Rokeſ- 
burgh by eſcalade *, [3oth March 1342.] The King, as a reward 
for this important ſervice, injudiciouſly beſtowed on Ramſay the 
charge of ſheriff of Teviotdale, which William Douglas, he knight of 
Liddeſdale, then held. From that moment, Douglas, once the friend 
and companion in arms of Ramſay, became his implacable enemy. 

According to the duty of his office, Ramſay held courts in the 
church of Hawick, expecting the wonted attendance of the crown's 
vaſſals. Douglas came with an armed retinue, and was courteoully 
welcomed by the noble-minded and unſuſpicious Ramſay. Equally 
regardleſs of the reverence due to magiſtracy, and of the ſanctity of 
the place, Douglas dragged him from the judgment-ſeat, and con- 
veyed his prey, bleeding, and loaded with chains, to the caſtle of 
Hermitage, (Friday, 20th June;] and there he immured Ramſay in 
a remote apartment. It is related, that, above the place of his con- 


finement, 


© This ſeaſon, David Balliol [plainly a miſtake of the tranſcriber for Bruce, ] cam out 
© of France, and yn the winter after, about Candlemas, made a rode into the Engliſch 
© marches, and brent much corne and houſes, and yn ſomer after, he made a rode yn- 
© to Northumberland into Tyne.“ Both theſe inroads are mentioned by Fordun as ha- 
ving happened in 1342. If the two inroads were made, the one about Candlemas, and 
the other in the ſummer after the arrival of David-II. as Scala Chronica circumſtan- 
tially relates, it follows, that David arrived from France in 1341; for it is plain from 
hiſtory, that there were no military operations on the frontiers of England in ſummer 


1343, and thus the ſeries of events is perſpicuous. David arrived from France in May 


1341. About February 1341-2, he accompanied the Earl of Moray, or ſome other com- 
mander of the »cottiſh army, in his invaſion of the weſtern marches ; on the 3oth or 
31ſt March 1342, Alexander Ramſay ſurprized the caſtle of Rokeſburgh ; this, at once, 
facilitated the invaſion of Northumberland in ſummer 1342, and ſecured a retreat. 


* Fordun, L xiii. c. 49. ſays, that the enterpriſe was ſuggeſted by one Hodo Ednam. 
Fordun places this event on Eaſter- eve, [3oth March 1342.] But Scala Chron. ap. Le- 
land, T. i. p 558.—9. on the morning of Eaſter-day, [31ſt March.] At the very hour 


* of the reſurreCtion :* It is added, but all they that were capitaynes of this covyne 
* dyed after an il death.” 
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finement, there lay a heap of corn, and that, with ſome grains which 


dropt down through the crevices in the floor, Ramſay ſupported a 
miſerable life for ſeventeen days. Thus periſhed one of the braveſt, 


and worthieſt, and moſt fortunate leaders of the Scottiſh nation, to 


the everlaſting infamy of him who perpetrated the murder, and to 
the diſgrace of that feeble government which durſt not avenge it. 

About the ſame time enſued the fall of William Bullock. That 
able and ſagacious perſon, after having betrayed. and abandoned the 
cauſe of Balliol, acquired great honours under the King of Scots, and 
became his favourite and chief counſellor, Having been invidiouſly 
accuſed of treaſonable practices, he was thruſt into the caſtle of Lo- 
chindorp, with the meaneſt criminals, and there expired through ex- 
tremity of cold and hunger *. 

A Scottifh hiſtorian, who records the fate of thoſe two eminent per- 
ſons, Ramſay and Bullock, adds this ſingular obſervation : It is an 
* antient ſaying, that neither the wealthy nor the valiant, nor even 
the wiſe, can long flouriſh in Scotland, for envy obtaineth the 
* maſtery over them all F.' 

Bullock, it is probable, fell unpitied by his contemporaries, and 
was ſpeedily forgotten; but a grateful nation remembered the virtues 
and meritorious ſervices of Ramſay, and eried aloud for vengeance. 

| The 


* Invidià procerum et aliorum multorum apud Regem de infidelitate delatus, de 
© mandato ejus per David Barclay capitur, et cum Molmaran et aliis iniquis deputatus 


Ford. xiii. 50. 
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© in-Lochindorp, cuſtodiae mancipatur, et fame et frigore ad modum dicti Alexandri 


© de Ramſay defecit.—Poſt quorum mortem triſtia felicibus in regno ſucereverunt; 
Fordun, L. xiii. c. 50. It is plain from this paſſage, that Fordun viewed Bullock in 


the light of an innocent and oppreſſed man. 


+ * Antiquitds proverbialiter dici ſolet de Scotis, quod neque dives, neque fortisz 


© ſed nec ſapiens Scotus, praedominante invidia, diu durabit in terra; Fordun, L. xii. 
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The young King ſought to execute juſtice on the offender, but 
could not. At length, through the interceſſion of the Stewart, he re- 
ceived Douglas into favour; appointed him keeper of Rokeſburgh 
caſtle, which Ramſay had won from the Engliſh, and reſtored him to 
the office of ſheriff of Teviotdale. Thus increaſing his honours and 
influence, the King of Scots put Douglas in poſſeſſion of the middle 
marches. bet 

And thus was the firſt Douglas who ſet himſelf above the law, par 
doned through the generous interceſſion of the Stewart. 

During this year, England was infeſted by frequent inroads of the 
Scots. The Earl of Moray * entering on the ſide of the weſtern 
marches, waſted the country, and burnt Penreth, [February 134 1-2.] 
David ſerved as a volunteer under him. In ſummer, David erected 
the royal ſtandard, liberally diſtributed the honours of knighthood, 
and led his numerous forces into Northumberland. But from ſuch 
mighty preparations nothing memorable enſued. Several of the new 
knights fell into an ambuſh which Robert Ogle had laid for them ., 
and David ingloriouſly retreated. A third invaſion was undertaken ; 


but Balliol, lieutenant to the north of Trent , obliged the Scots to 
deſiſt from their enterpriſe. 


The 


* He had been exchanged for the Earl of Saliſbury, made priſoner by the French 
in the neighbourhood of Liſle z Ferdun, L. xiii. c. 48. Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i. 
P- 558. The French would not releaſe Saliſbury unleſs he made oath never to bear 
arms m France; and Edward III. conſented to this extraordinary condition, [20th May 
1342 3] Foedera, T. v. p. 313. 

+ Fordun, L. xiii. c. 49. has recorded their names, viz. Stewart, Eglinton, Boyd, 
Craigie, and Fullarton. As four of the five appear to have been from the ſhire of Air, 
and as the fifth, Stewart, might have been from that neighbourhood, there is reaſon to 
believe that the number of Knights created at that time was exceedingly great. 


+ All perſons, who, on account of felony, had taken refuge in ſanCtuaries, were par- 
doned by royal proclamation, under condition of ſerving, at their own charges, in the 


army 


t 21 
1342. 


The Scots beſieged the caſtle of Lochmaben in Annandale, where fig. 160. 
Walter Selby commanded. Henry de Lancaſter, Earl of Derby, with 


many other great Lords, and a numerous army, went to ſuccour Loch- 
maben ; but before their arrival, Selby, aided by John Kirkeby, Biſhop 
of Carliſle, and Thomas de Lucy, had conſtrained the Scots to retire. 


Edward III. iſſued a proclamation, bearing, that, for himſelf; and Fr. v. 352. 


his allies, he had conſented to a truce with Philip of France, and his 
allies, to endure until Michaelmas in the year 1346, [20th February 
1342-3.]. At what time it was that the King of Scots formally ac- 
ceded to this truce is not known *. It appears, however, that, on all 
ſides, the military operations were ſuſpended f. 
| Edward 


army of Balliol, [5th July 1342 ;] Foedera, T. v. p. 328. They are denominated 
Grithmen, i. e. Girthmen. Froiſſart, T. i. c. 75, gives a very circumſtantiated ac- 
count of this campaign. According to him, David aſſaulted Newcaſtle, took and 
plundered Durham, laid ſiege to Werk-caſtle, and raiſed the ſiege; but all this ſeems. 
to be fabulous, and to have been invented by ſome perſon who meant to impoſe on the 
inquiſitive credulity of Froiffart. It cannot be reconciled with known hiſtorical dates, 
with the charaCters and condition ot the perſons therein mentioned, cr with the gene- 
ral tenor of authenticated events. Had David violated the patrimony of St Cuthbert, 
in the ſavage manner related by Froiffart, the Engliſh hiſtories would have teemed 
with declamations on an enormity, more heinous, in the opinion of thoſe days, than 
any crime prohivited by the decalogue. Beſides, the ſacking of Durham, related by 
Froiſſart, was an event too ſingular and momentous to be altogether omitted; and 
yet the Engliſh hiſtorians. make no mention of it, neither does Fordun, whoſe ſimple 
narrative I have choſen to follow, g | 

* The French King had written to David II. defiring him to accede to the truce ; 
but had received no anſwer, [19th May 1343 ;] Foedera, T. v. p. 365. That David 
afterwards acceded to the truce, is evident from commiſſions relating to that ſubject, 
which Edward III. iſſued 2oth May, 18th Auguſt, and 1ſt December-1343 ; Foedera, 
T. v. p. 367. 379. 396. | i 

+ Froiſſart, T i. c. go. ſays, that Edward led an army to Berwick, celebrated Eaſter 
there, and remained in that part of the country for three weeks. Edward did not ar- 
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Edward employed this ſeaſon of tranquillity in feducing William 


Douglas, the knight of Liddeſdale, from the duty which he owed to 
his King and his benefactor. We have ſeen that Douglas, inſtead of 
being puniſhed for the murder of Alexander Ramſay, had obtained - 
additional honours and authority, He now entered into a treaſonable 
negotiation with England, either becauſe he dreaded the vengeance 
of the partiſans of Ramſay, and looked for a more powerful protector 
than his own ſovereign, or becauſe, after having committed an enor- 
mous crime, he had become loſt to every ſentiment of virtue. 

Henry de Percy, Maurice de Berkeley, and Thomas de Lucy, were 
appc'nted commiſſioners by Edward III. with full powers,” as the 


record bears, to treat of, and conclude a treaty with William Dou- 


glas, to receive him into our faith, peace, and amity, and to ſecure 
© him in a reward,” [18th Auguſt.] 

Whether the commiſſioners concluded any treaty with Daves at 

that time is uncertain : But the very propoſal for a treaty ſhews that 


his reputation was tainted *, 


1344- 
The Scots becoming weary of the truce, made inroads on the 


marches. 


rive in London, from an expedition into Britany, till the 4th of March 1342-3; Foede- 
ra, T. v. p. 357. he appears to have been there on the 14th, 19th, and 2cth March; 
Feedera, I. v. p. 350.—360. In 1343, Eaſter-day fell on the 13th April. Edward 
appears to have been at London on the i 8th April 1343; Foedera, T. v. p. 361. and 
on the 1ſt and 12th May; ib. p. 362.—364. If, then, Edward went to Berwick, it 
muſt have bzen before Eaſter, and he muſt have returned with exceeding expedition 
immediately after Eaſter. 

* Mr Ruddiman, not. ad Buchanan, p. 430. imagines that David II. had received in- 
telligence of this treaſon, and that, to ſecure the fidelity of Douglas, he then appointed 
him to the offices of governor of Rokeſburgh and ſheriff of Teviotdale. There appears 
not any authority for this fanciful hypotheſis, 
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marches . Balliol, with the forces of the north of England, was ap- 
pointed to oppoſe them, [25th Auguſt.] 


1345. 
Edward III. declared that Philip of France had violated the truce}; Fe. v. 448. 
and he ordered hoſtilities to be re-commenced, [24th April.] 3 


He particularly charged Philip with having aided the Scots, con- Feed. v. 446. 
trary to the conditions of the truce, [15th March 1345-6.] 


1346. 

While the Engliſh King was occupied in foreign wars, David, at Pn xiv. r. 
the inſtigation of France, reſolved to invade England. He appointed /g. 167. 
his army to aſſemble at Perth; with the other Scottiſh barons, William 
Earl of Roſs, and Raynald of the Ifles f, appeared at the rendezvous ; 
the Earl of Roſs aſſaſſinated Raynald in the monaſtery of Elcho, aban- 
doned the King's hoſt, and led back his followers to their mountains. 

This ſeemed an omen of impending national calamities. 
David ſtormed the caſtle of Lidel, and beheaded Walter Selby the 5%. xiv. 1. 


- . Scala Chron. 
governor. Selby, according to the uſage of thoſe looſe times, ſeems = "Taba 


to have been both a robber and a warrior, alternately plundering and i. 561. 
defending his country Þ. 


After 


* WWalſingham, p. 165. mentions a ſkirmiſh in which a Scottiſh commander, whom he 
calls Alexander Strachan, was defeated and flain, by the Biſhop of Carliſle and Robert 
Ogle ; and this, with great pomp of words, he has magnified into a battle. 


+ The parentage of this Raynald continues, if I miſtake not, to be matter of very 
ſerious controverſy among the different ſepts of the M Donalds. 


+ He was one of the band of robbers ſo famous in Engliſh ſtory, who, under their 
leader Gilbert Middleton, robbed two Cardinals and the Biſhop of Durham. He af- 
terwards held out the caſtles of Mitford and Horton againſt his ſovereign ; Scala Chron. 
ap. Leland, T. i. p. 561. Yet Packinton, ap. Leland. T. i. p. 470. ſays, David King 
© of Scottes cauſed the noble knight Walter Selby capitayne of the Pyle of Lydelle, to 
be ſlayne afore his owne face, not ſuffering hym ſo much as to be confeſſid. | 


Ford. xiv. 2. 


Feed. v. 524. 
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| After. the Scots had advanced thus far, the Knight of Liddef- 
dale counſelled the King to abandon; his enterpriſe. againfl England, 
and to diſmiſs his army. What,“ cried the Scottiſh Barons, muſt wwe 
fight merely for your gain? you have profited by the ſpoils of Eng- 
© land, and do you now envy us our ſhare * ! Never had we ſuch an 
* opportunity of taking vengeance on our enemies, Edward and his 
© chief commanders are abſent, and we have none to oppoſe our pro- 
« preſs except eceleſiaſtics and baſe artiſans,” 

The counſels of Douglas were ſlighted, and David proceeded on his 
enterpriſe. At Hexham he numbered his forces, conſiſting of two 
thouſand men at arms, compleatly accoutred, and of a very great mul- 
titude of light armed infantry. David croſſed the river Tyne at Ryton, 
above Newcaſtle, and urged his way into the biſhoprick of Durham, 
cruelly waſting the country, and not even ſparing the hallowed patri- 
mony of St Cuthbert. He pitched his camp at Bear-park f, within 
view of Durham, | 16th October, at nine in the morning.] At this 
critical juncture Edward III. lay before Calais with the flower of his 
troops. | 

In his abſence the Engliſh regency iſſued a proclamation of array, 
and appointed William le Zouche Archbiſhop of Yorke, Heary de 

Percy, 


Tu fatis abundas de bonis Anglorum, nec velles in lucro ſocios habere, ſed in 
© bello; Fordun, L. xiv. c. 1. The expreſſion is highly charaCteriſtical, but the full 
force of it could not be conveyed in the narrative; the caſtle of Lidel was connected 
with the territory of W. Douglas, and it ſerved as a frontier garriſon to his caſtle of 
Hermitage. Ihe meaning of the Barons was this: By our valour in ſtorming the 
& caſtle of Lidel, you have rounded, as it were, and ſecured your own territories, and 
© now your ambition is ſatisfied,” 


+ Called by Ferdun, L. xiv. c. 2. Beau repair; by Waljingham, Ipod. Neuſtriae, 
p- 517+ Beurepeir; and by Knyghton, p. 2590. Beal repair. 1 he place is well known. 


1346. 


Percy, and Ralph de Nevil, or any one of them, to the command of 


all the forces of the northern parts of England *, {2oth Auguſt.] 

The Archbiſhop and his colleagues aſſembled their forces at Biſhop- 
Aukland. It is remarked, that their army was chiefly compoſed of 
eccleſiaſtics; but, in this there is fomewhat of monaſtic exaggeration, 
in honour of the clerical order; for it is certain that the ſheriffs of 
the northern counties, and many of the moſt -powerful and popular 
Barons of thoſe parts, were at the rendezvous. 

1he Engliſh marched towards Sunderland bridge, with the view, 
as it ſeems, of occupying an advantageous poſt, and of checking the 
further progreſs of the invaders. The Knight of Liddeſdale advan- 
ced with the men at arms, to procure forage and proviſions ; he un- 
expectedly encountered the whole Engliſh army on its march, near 
Ferry of the Hill. He attempted to avoid an engagement; but he was 
purſued, attacked, and diſcomfited T. His natural brother William 

Douglas 


* Froiffart ſuppoſed that Philippa, the conſort of Edward III. was their leader; and 
in this he has been implicitly followed by the later hiſtorians of both nations. A 
young and comely Princeſs, the mother of heroes, at the head of an army in the ab- 
ſence of her Lord, is an ornament to hiſtory. Yet no Engliſh writer of conſiderable 
antiquity mentions this circumſtance, which, if true, they would not have omitted. 
Balliol alſo is ſaid to have been next in command to Queen Philippa; yet the antient 
Engliſh writers ſay nothing of it; and the whole ſtrain of Feedera is inconſiſtent with 
the hypotheſis of his having had any ſuch command. Barnes, p. 378. ſays, that the 
Engliſh were“ in number 1200 men at arms, 3000 archers, and 7000 footmen, be. 
© ſides a choice band of expert ſoldiers, newly come from before Calais, the whole a- 
© mounting to 16, ooo complcte ;? for this he quotes Gov. Villani, the Florentin hiſto- 
rian, L. xii. c. 75. Villani's account ot the battle of Durham is exceedingly ſuperfi- 
cial ; and, which is remarkable, he ſays nothing of what Barnes quotes as from him. 
See Muratori, Script. Ital. 'T. xiii. p. 959. 


+ © Rex—de approximatione Anglorum nihil conſcius, miſit de mane Dominum 

Willelmum de Douglas ad depopulandam terram ecclefiaſticam de Durham, et ad 
| 6 

praedas 


A. Murim. 
contin, too. 


Walſing. 167. 


Ford. xiv. a. 3. 


Ford. xiv. 3. 


Ford. xiv. 2. 


Ferd. xiv. 3. 
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Douglas was made priſoner “. 500 of his beſt men were ſhin, and 
he himſelf, with the remains of his party, hardly eſcaping, carried the 
alarm and panic into the camp of the Scots, 

On this ſudden intelligence of the approach of the by. the Scots 
haſtily prepared for bati\e. Their right wing, or van, was command» 
ed by the Earl of Moray and the Knight of Liddefdale ; the center 
by the King in perſon, and the left by the Stewart and the Earl of 
March. The ground on which the army formed, was interſected by 
ditches and incloſures f. 

The Engliſh advanced to Nævil's croſs, In their front, a-crucifix 
was borne, amidſt the diſplayed banners of the nobility, 

Graham 4, a Scottiſh officer, offered to attack the Engliſh archers 


in 


© praedas exercitui ſuo reficiendo corrogandas. Qui inſcius in hoſtes irruens, obviave- 
© runt ſibi, tam ſubito quam mutuo, ad locum qui vulgariter dicitur e Ferry of the Hill. 
© Sed quia non ſuppetiit dicto Domino Willelmo de Douglas copia congrediendi cum 
tanta multitudine adverſariorum, ad regem cum ſuis fugam iniit, in qua quingentos 
© de Scotis viris validioribus amiſit in loco qui Sunderlandis nuncupatur : Sed et ipſe 
© Douglas-manus eorum feliciter evaſit. Quod audientes Scoti mirabiliter conſter- 
© nati,” &c. Fordun, L. xiv. c. 3. This paſſage in Fordun ſufficiently. authenticates 
every circumſtance in my narrative. Fordun ſays, that Douglas met the enemy at 
Ferry of the hill, but that the carnage enſued at Sunderland. This ſhews that Douglas, 
in his attempt to retreat, had been overtaken by the enemy. 


* Knyghton, p. 2590. ſuppoſes that Douglas himſelf was made priſoner. * Dominus 
© Willelmus Douglas cum ſuis praeceſſerat exercitum Scotiae, et Angli inopinati ſu- 
« pervenerunt ſuper eum, et captus eſt per unum armigerum Domini le Deyncourt.” But 
the true fact appears from Foedera, T. v. p. 534. where William Deynecourt is ſaid to 
have made priſoner William Douglas Veiſne Ci. e. Va“, or the elder.) We have had 


occaſion to ſee in Fordun, L. xiii. c. 47. that William Douglas the elder was the baſtard 


brother of the Knight of Liddeſdale. 

+ © Inter foſſata et ſepes; Fordun, L. xiv. c. 3. /epes is tranſlated incloſures, not hedges ; 
becauſe in modern language a hedge is generally underſtood to imply a guickjet; but 
in thoſe days fences were made of ſtakes and ſmall boughs of trees, in wattied work. 


+ Fordun, L. xiv. c. 3- calls him John de Graham; Perhaps he means Sir John de 
| Graham 


* 
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in flank, if an hundred men at arms were put under his command; 
© but, to confeſs the truth,” ſays Fordun, * he could not procure a fingle 
man on that jervice *, either, becauſe the attempt was too ha- 
zardous, or becauſe the ſpirit of the men at arms had ſunk under their 
recent diſaſter. 


The Engliſh began the attack on the right wing of the Scots where Ferd. iv. 3. 


the Earl of Moray commanded f. The Scots, entangled among 


ditches and incloſures, had not room to act. The Earl of Moray was 


ſlain, and the Knight of Liddeſdale made priſoner. The Scots, be- 
reaved of their leaders, gave way, and were totally routed on that ſide. 
The Engliſh attacked the center, where David commanded, not only 
in front, but alſo with their archers on the flank, now expoſed by the 
defeat of the right wing. 'The archers of the enemy, without inter- 
miſſion, annoyed the Scots; yet the conteſt, even on terms ſo unequal, 
was obſtinately maintained for ſeveral hours. The chief officers of 
the crown, and many of the nobility, fell at the fide of their Sovereign. 
He, although * wounded J, ſtill encouraged his few ſurvi- 

ving 


Graham who aſſumed the title of Earl of Menteth, as in right of Mary his wife. A- 
mong the priſoners, Foedera, T. v. p. 533-—5- mention is made of David de Graham, 
anceltor of the Duke of Montroſe ; perhaps Fordun or his tranſcriber has written John 
for David. 

* © Petiit Dominus Johannes de Graham centum equeſtres lanceatos ad interrum- 
* pendum Anglorum ſagittarios, ut vel fic expeditiùs hoſtes Rex invaderet. Sed, uf ve - 
© rum fatear, nec unum quidem obtinere potuit; Fordun, L. xiv. c. 3. Some M88. add, 
© quod nullus ſe tanto diſcrimini auſus eſt committere.” A movement like that pro- 
poſed by Graham, decided the battle of Bannockburn. It was the Engliſh archery 
which proved fatal to our countrymen at Halidon. 


+ This is expreſsly aſſerted by Fordun, L. xiv. c. 3+ agmen illud cui i comes Mora- ; 
© yiae pracficiebatur, impetitur.“ 


t He was wounded in the head by an arrow; Knyghton, p- 2591. He received an- 
| other 
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ving companions, and fought like the ſon of Bruce. At length, John 


Copland, a gentleman of Northumberland, diſarmed him. The King. 
while ſtruggling to diſengage himſelf, with his gauntlet wounded 
Copland“; yet he was overpowered and made priſoner f. 

The Stewart and the Earl of March, who commanded the left wing, 
made their retreat good, although not without loſs . 


Such 


other wound; the arrow pierced ſo deep, that its point could not be extracted; For- 
dun, L. xiv. c. 3. Fordun relates, that David was miraculouſly cured while he prayed 
at the ſhrine of St Monan, and that, in grateful remembrance of the ſaint, he erected 
and endowed a church to his honour. As to that church, or rather chapel, See Spo- 


tiſuaod, Religious Houſes, c. 15. Major, L. v. c. 19. relates the ſame ſtory; but he 


has aſcribed to St Ninian the honour which was due to St Monan. 
* © Prius tamen duobus de ſuis dentibus ictu Regis evulſis;“ Fordun, L. xiv. c. 3. 


+ Knyghton, p. 2591. ſays, that the King of Scots having abandoned the field, was 
taken at Meryngton, by a ſervant of John Copland. Meryngton is conſiderably to the 


ſouth of Durham. It is impoſſible to imagine that the King, if he had left the field, 
would have paſſed forward into England. 


In this narrative of the battle of Durham, the account given by Fordun, ſimple, 
and, to all appearance, impartial, has been followed. From it we may learn the im - 
mediate cauſes of the defeat of the Scots. They were, in effect, ſurpriſed, and they 
fought on diſadvantageous ground. The death of the Earl of Moray, the captivity of 
the Knight of Liddeſdale, and the diſcomfiture of the right wing, brought on the ruin 
of the center, and thus the battle was loſt, Boece, L. xv. fol. 324. b. has been pleaſed 
to aſſert, © that The Stewart and the Earl of March, perceiving that the forces under 
© their command were difpirited, and unwilling to fight any longer, withdrew them to 
© a place of ſafety.” He adds, that this retreat was the cauſe of all the diſaſters which 
* enſued.” There are who believe Boece, and yet vindicate the Stewart! The pro- 
per vindication of the Stewart is, * that the narrative of Boece is fabulous.” Although 
not altogether of his own invention, it has no warrant from Fordun, or from any En- 
gliſh hiſtorian of conſiderable antiquity. 'T hat the Stewart fought, and that he did not 
retire without loſs is evident from the number of the Barons of the name of Stewart. 
who were either killed or made priſoners. For, it muſt be preſumed, that ſome of 
them, if not all, ſought under the banners of the chief of their family. Beſides, two 


Maitlands, 


1346, 

Such was the diſaſtrous event of the battle fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Durham, on the 17th of October 1 346. | 

The loſs of the vanquiſhed was exceedingly great. Among the “L. xiv. 3. 
flain there were the Earls of Moray and Strathern, David de la Haye 
Conſtable, Robert Keith the Marſhall, Rubert de Peebles Chamberlain, 
and Thomas Charteris Chancellor of Scotland, together with many 
Barons of eminence, 


| Beſides the unfortunate David Bruce, there were made-priſoners, Feedv. 533. 5. 


the Earls of Fife, Menteth, and Wigton, the Knight of LEED, 1 45 " 
and about fifty other Barons, 

Of the common ſort ſain or made priſoners, there is no certain com- 
putation. ; 4 

©. That day,” ſays Walſingham, would have been the laſt of Scot- Wang. 167-- 
© tiſh rebellion, had the Engliſh, neglecting the ſpoil, and the making 
© of captives, urged the purſuit of the fugitives, and cut off from the 
© land of the living that nation which has ever been rebellious “. 


The Engliſh commanders, allured by the lucre of ranſoms, conni- = „ 
cala ron. 


ved at the eſcape of many of their priſoners. This practice became ap. Leland. 
ſo prevalent, and ſeemed of ſuch hazardous example, that it was pro- 15580, 2591. 
hibited by proclamation, under pain ot death f [20th November.] 


The 


Maitlands, and Adam de Whitſom were ſlain, and Patrick de Polwarth made priſoner ; 
and it is probable, from their names, that they were with the forces under the com- 
mand of the Earl of March. In the Appendix, the reader will find a liſt of the killed 
and priſoners, collected from all the probable information that could be procured. . 


Et revera hie dies fuiſſet ultimus obſtinatae Scotorum rebellionis, fi praedis et 
captivis tune omninò negleCtis, Anglici gentem ab antiquo rebellem perſequendo de 
c terta viventium delevifſent ;} Walſingbam, hiſt. Angl p. 1679. We can now ſmile at 
the pious regrete of Walſingham, a regrete which has been impatiently reiterat.d on 
other occaſions. . 


+ Notwithſtanding the proclamation, it appears that Gerard de Widdrington, and 
others, perlited | in this traffic; Foedera, T. v. p. 594. [18th October-1347-] 
Ee 2 


Knygbt. 2590. 


| 
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The King of Scots, with his faithful and favourite ſervant Malcolm 
Fleming Earl of Wigton, was conducted to a long and dreary capti- 


vity in the tower of London *, [2d January 1346-7.] 

Meanwhile the Engliſh regency, ſtudious to improve the ſucceſs at 
Durham, appointed commiſſioners to pardon the Scots, and receive 
their fealty f, [20th October 1346.] 

John Copland who took the King of Scots, and Robert de Bertram 
who took the Knight of Liddeſdale, were amply rewarded |. 

The Engliſh entered Scotland: The fortreſſes on the borders made 
no reſiſtance. Fuſtace Lorain, keeper of Rokeſburgh caſtle, yielded 
it to Henry de Percy. The caſtle of Hermitage ſurrendered, and the 
Engliſh became maſters of the whole country on the borders from the 


eaſt to the weſt ſea, and advanced their poſts to the neighbourhood of 
the vale of Lothian||. 


Balliol 


* Knyghten, p. 2592. relates, that by the command of Edward III. David Bruce was 
conducted to the Tower, under an eſcort of 20,000 men well armed: That the different 
companies of London, in their proper dreſſes, were preſent at the proceſſion; and that 
David Bruce rod on a tall black horſe, ſo as to be ſeen of all men. : 


+ Walter de Bermingham, Juſticiary of Ireland, was impowered to proffer condi- 
tions of peace to John of the Iſles; and, if they were refuſed, to wage war againſt 
him; Foedera, T. v. p. 5 30. 4th November 1 346. 


+ Copland was made a Banneret, with a ſalary of L. 500 yearly, to him and his 
heirs, until lands of the like yearly amount ſhould be beſtowed on him. He obtained 
a penſion for life of L. 102, under condition of furniſhing twenty men at arms; Foe- 
dera, I v. p. 542 [20th January 1346-7.) He was alſo made warden of Berwick; 
Foedera, L V p. 557. Beides all this, it appears that he obtained the office of ſheriff 
of Notthumberland, and keeper of Rokeſburgh caſtle ; Foedera, T. v. 756. 760. Ro- 
bert de Bertram obtained a penſion of 200 merks to him and his heirs, until the King 
ſhould provide him in lands of an equal value; Foedera, T. v. p. 713. 


| © In tantum fines ſuos dilataverunt, ut infra breve marchias ad Colbrandſpeth et 


© Soltre ponerent : Deinde uſurpando ad Karlynlippes, [Qu. Carlops, ] et Croſſecryne 
Qu. Fordun, L. xiv. c. 6. 
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Balliol reſided in Galloway, in a corner of his nominal kingdom. 
Having been joined by Henry de Percy and Ralph Nevil “, he led the 


men of Galloway into the Lothians, penetrated to Glaſgow, and re- 


turned through Cuningham and Niddeſdale, waſting the country in 
his cruel and impolitic progteſs. 

The Stewart was elected to the office of Regent ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the national calamities, he ſupported the cauſe of his abſent 
ſovereign, and maintained a ſhew of civil government in Scotland. 

William Lord Douglas, fon of Archibald, ſurnamed Tineman, had 
been educated in France. At this diſaſtrous ſeaſon, he returned home, 
expelled the Englith from Douglas-dale, and took poſſeſſion of Etrick 
foreſt, John Copland governor of Rokeſburgh haſtily aſſembled 
forces to protect Teviotdale ; but the men of Teviotdale joined them- 
ſelves to Douglas, and expelled Copland. 

John de Graham Earl of Menteth had formerly ſworn fealty to the 
Engliſh King t; and Duncan Earl of Fife had ſworn fealty to Balliol, 
the vaſſal of England. Notwithſtanding theſe engagements, they 
went over to the party of David Bruce, and were made priſoners with 
him at Durham. Edward determined their death ; and accordingly he 
iſſued an order for trying them; and, together with that order, he 
tranſmitted to the judges a ſchedule containing the ſentence of con- 

© demnation,* 


* Henry de Percy had 100 men at arms, and 100 archers on horſeback : Ralph 
Nevil 80 men at arms, and 80 archers on horſeback. They were hired to ſerve under 
Balliol for a year, 26th January 1346-7. Foedere, T. v. p. 545. 


+ The title which he aſſumed runs thus: Robertus Seneſcallus Scotiae, locum te- 
nens ſereniſſimi principis David, Dei gratia Regis Scotiae illuſtris;“ Foedera, T. v. 


ö p. 831. ä 


1 Qui ad eſſendum de conſilio noſtro et nobis in omnibus fidelis, cor porale prae- 
© ſtitit jvuramentum ;? Foedera, T. v. p. 549. John de Graham had aſſumed the title 
of Earl of Menteth in right of his wife Mary, according to the practice of that age. 


Ford. xiv. 6. 
Foed. v. 545» 


Ford. xiv. 6. 


Ford. xiv. 6. 


Foed. v. 549. 
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Augbt. 2595. 
Ford. v. 575. 
588. 623.— 
629 660.672. 
725.762.781. 
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© demnation *,* [22d February 1346-7. ] They were condemned. The 
Earl of Menteth ſuffered as a traitor ; but ſentence againſt the Earl of 
Fife was not executed f. 


1347. 
Edward HI. won Calais, after a tedious ſiege, [4th Auguſt.] He 


concluded a truce with France to endure until June 1348; and by 
various prorogations, until the 1ſt of April 1354. Scotland was com- 
prehended under this truce, [28th September.] 


— 


1348. 
Negotiations were commenced for obtaining the My of the King. 
of Scots þ, [ 16th April.] 
Johanna, a Princeſs of England, obtained permiſſion to viſit her 
conſort, the King of Scots, after he had remained in durance for two. 
years, [10th Oftober.] 


1349. 
The great peſtilence, which had long deſolated the continent, reached 
Scotland. 


* © Mittimus vobis praefentibus incluſam quandam cedulam continentem judicium 
«in eis proferendum, per nos et concilium noſtrum apud Caleys ordinatum; Foedera, 
T. v. p. 549. 


+ Probably on account of his relation to the Royal family of England. His mo- 
ther Mary de Monthermer was the niece of Edward I. 


+ The commiſſioners from Scotland were numerous, viz. William de Landales 
Bifhop of St Andrews, John Pilmore Biſhop- of Murray, Adam Biſhop of Brechin, 
Thomas de Fingaſk Biſhop of Caithneſs, 1 homas Earl of Marre, David Lindeſay of 
Crawfurd, Robert Ei ſkine of Erſkine, William de Meldrum [called Dominus de Ba- 
chynnanebet, a corrupted word which F underſtand not,] Alexander de Seton. Maſter 
of the hoſpitallers in Scotland, Sir Andrew Douglas, Friar Walter of Blantyre, and 
William Wigmer burgeſs of Edinburgh; Foedera, T. v. p. 618. 625. 632. 634+ 646» 
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Scotland. The hiſtorians of all countries ſpeak with horror of this 
peſtilence. It took a wider range and proved more deſtructive than 
any calamity of that nature, known in the annals of human kind“. 


1350. 
John St. Michael and his accomplices aſſaſſinated Sir David Berk- Ferd. xiv, 7. 
ley, [at Aberdeen, on Shrove Tueſday.] The Knight of Liddeſdale, 
then a priſoner in England, is reported to have hired the murderers, 
to revenge the death of his brother Sir * Douglas, whom Berkley 


| 
had aſſaſſinated. | 
Philip King of France died, {23d Auguſt.] He was ſucceeded by Led v. 680. | 
Henadt. 203. 
his ſon John. 


A treaty with Scotland was carried on for releaſing the King of Fed. v. 686. 
Scots from his captivity, and for eſtabliſhing perpetual peace between er. | 'l 
the two nations. Againſt this Balliol ineffectually proteſted ; he was, | if 


however, permitted to be prevent at the conferences, | 5th March 
1350-1. 


1351. 

In conſequence of an agreement between Edward III. and certain Feed, v. 711. 
commiſſioners from Scotland, the King of Scots was enlarged, and 722724 727+ 
permitted to viſit his dominions, on his making oath to return into 
cuſtody. Seven youths of the firſt rank were given as hoſtages for 
the performance of his oath r, [4th September.] 


From 


Barnes, p. 428.441. has collected the accounts given of this peſtilence by many 
hiſtorians z and hence he has, unknowingly, furniſhed materials for a curious inquiry 
into the populouſneſs of Europe in the fourteenth century. 


+ 1. John, ſon and heir of the Stewart, afterwards King of Scots, under the aſſumed 
name of Robert III. 2. John Dunbar, ſon and heir of the Earl of March. 3. John, 
ſon and heir of the Earl of Sutherland; his mother was the ſiſler of David II. 4, Thomas 


Fleming, grandſon Lnepos] of the Earl of Wigton. 5. James Lindeſay, ſon and heir of 
David 


Foed. v. 737+ 
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From an inſtrument preſerved in Foedera Augliae, it appears that 
the Engliſh were engaged in ſome myſterious negotiations with the 
King of Scots and Lord Douglas. 

The inſtrument is of the following tenor: Beſides the inſtruQtions 

© publicly given to Roger de Beauchamp, concerning the buſineſs of 
© Scotland, he is charged with this ſecret commiſſion. 

© That, in caſe the treaty ſhould fail, and it ſhould be thought, af- 
© ter conference [examinement] with the Lord David Bruce and the 
© Lord William Douglas “, that the work might be accompliſhed in 
another way [exploit ſe purra faire par autre voie, ] and if they have 
© ſounded the diſpoſitions of their friends, and it the commiſſioners for 
© England are of opinion, that the return of the Lord David to the 
* ſouth would be a hinderance to the buſineſs; then it is the King's 
* pleaſure, that the Lord David do remain at Newcaſtle or at Berwick, 
in the choice of the commiſſioners, until the King receive more in- 
formation, and until his further commands be made known. 

Moreover, in caſe the conimiſſioners ſhall judge that the ſetting at 
large the perſon of the Lord David will tend to promote the buſineſs, 


© and 


David Lindeſay. 6. Hugh Roſs, brother and heir preſumptive of the Earl of Roſs. 
7. Thomas Moray, brother and heir preſumptive of John Moray Lord of Bothwell. 


„ Boece, L. xv. fol. 324. a. erroneouſly afferts, that David II. beſtowed the title of Ear! 


on Lord Douglas, juſt before the fatal expedition to Durham: * Priuſquam iter Rex in- 


* grederetur, ſolennibus ceremoniis Wilhelmum Douglas Comitem Douglaſſae crea- 
© vit.” This error has been tranſplanted into our genealogical hiſtories, has taken root, 
and will flouriſh. Although we have been long reformed from popery, we are not 
yet reformed from Hector Boece. There is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that Lord Dou- 
glas did not return to Britain till after the battle of Durham ; it is certain that he con- 
tinued to bear the name of Lord Douglas for ſeveral years after that unhappy event; 
and hitherto no man has pointed out either authentic inſtrument, or credible hiſtory, 
in which he is called Earl of Douglas before 1357. Yet all this avails not; Hector 
Boece has ſaid, that he was ſolemnly created Earl of Douglas in 1346.“ As faſt as 
the cobwebs of fictitious hiſtory are bruſhed away, they will be replaced. 
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and if they can have ſuſſicient ſecurity by hoſtages, oaths, . cove- 


© nants, or otherwiſe, from him, and from thoſe who are willing to 


© accede to his agreement, [que veullent eftre de ſon accord ], then it is 


© the King's pleaſure that the commiſſioners be impowered to prolong 
the time of his re-delivering himſelf, and to permit him to remain 
at large, until ſome limited day between this and Whitſunday next, 
at fartheſt, that, in the interval, it may be ſeen what he can accom- 
«© pliſh in the premiſes,” [quel exploit il en purra faire.] 

An Engliſh hiſtorian reports, that the King of Scots, having him- 
ſelf ſworn fealty to Edward, engaged to procure the acquieſcence of 
his people in the long conteſted claim of feudal ſuperiority ; but that 
the Scots, with one voice, declared, * that they would joyfully pay the 
* ranſom of their ſovereign, and that ng conſideration whatever ſhould 
* induce them to renounce their independency.” 

Whether the myſterious inſtruQtions to Roger de Beauchamp eſta- 
bliſh, in any meaſure, the truth of what the hiſtorian relates, I deter- 
mine not. | 

The negotiations, whatever might have been cheie tendency, proved 
unſucceſsful, and the King of Scots was remanded to priſon. 

But the Engliſh King concluded a ſingular treaty with his priſoner 
the Knight of Liddeſdale. 

By it, the Knight of Liddeſdale bound himfelf, and his heirs, to 
ferve the Engliſh King, and his heirs, in their wars againſt all perſons 
whatever, excepting his own nation. But this ſtrange proviſo was 
added, * that he might, at pleaſure, renounce the benefit of the ex- 
© ception,* 

He ſhall furniſh, ſays the treaty, ten men at arms, and ten light 
horſemen, for three months ſervice, on his own charges. 

Should the French, or other foreigners, join the Scots, or the Scots 


join the French, or other foreigners, in invading England, the Knight 


. II. Ff of 


_ 
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of Liddeſdale ſhall do his utmoſt endeavours to annoy all the invaders, 


* excepting the Scots.“ 

He ſhall not, either openly or in ſecret, give counſel or aid againſt 
the King of England, or his heirs, on behalf of his own nation, or of 
any others. | 

The Engliſh ſhall do no hurt to his lands, or his people, and his 
people ſhall do no hurt to the Engliſh, unleſs in ſelf- defence. 

He ſhall permit the Engliſh, at all times, to paſs through his lands 
without moleſtation. | | 

He ſhall renounce all claim to the caſtle of Liddel “. 

In caſe the Engliſh, or the men reſiding on the eſtates of the Knight 
of Liddeſdale, injured each other, by ſetting fire to houſes or ſtack- 
yards, by pillaging, or by committing any like offences, it was decla- 
red, that the treaty ſhould not be thereby annulled, but that the par- 
ties contracting ſhould forthwith cauſe the damage to be mutually li- 
quidated and repaired, 

Edward, on his part, engaged to releaſe the Knight of Liddeſdale 
from his captivity, and to make a grant to him of the territory of 
Liddeſdale and of Hermitage Caſtle, together with ſome lands in the 
interior country of Annandale f. But it was ſpecially provided, that 
his heirs ſhould hold the eſtates thus granted, under condition of ful» 
filling the articles of this treaty, and no otherwiſe, 

It was ſtipulated, that the Knight of Liddeſdale ſhould make oath 
for the due performance of every thing incumbent on him, under 
pain of being for ever held * a diſloyal and perjured man, and a falſe 
iar,“ and that he ſhould give his daughter and his neareſt heir? 

male 


* Said in the inſtrument to have belonged to Lord Wake, and now to be the inhe- 
ritance of the Earl of Kent; Foedera, T. v. p. 739- 

+ Half of the town of Moffat, Corhened, LCorehead], Newton, and Granton-Pol- 
bothy in Moffat-dale ; Foedera, T. v. p. 73% 


1352. 
male &, as hoſtages, to remain in the Wente of the Engliſh ae for 
two years. | 

Nevertheleſs, in the ſame baſe inſtrument, he made profeſſions of his 
purpole to yield due ſervice to his liege Lord the King of Scots F, in e- 
very thing that might be conſiſtent with the articles of this treaty, 
[London 17th July.] 

And thus, in an evil hour, did Sir William Douglas at once cancel 
the merit of former atchievein:ents, and, for the poſſeſſion of a preca- 
rious inheritance, tranſmit his name to PONY in the roll of time- 
ſervers and traitors. 


1353. 


Duncan M*Dowal, a powerful chief in Galloway, was the heredi- / xiv. 


tary 


* James, the ſon of Sir John Douglas, afterwards known by the name of Lord of 
Dalkeith. By inheritance, by marriage, and by royal grants, he became poſſeſſed of 
very ample eſtates. See Douglas, Peerage of Scotland, p. 490. I have ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect that Froiſſart miſtook him for the Earl of Douglas; if ſo, the confident aſſer- 
tion of that writer, who pretended to have been perſonally acquainted with the Eatl of 
Douglas, has led me into an error. See Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, c. 3. 


+ © Et eſt Pentencion que le dit Monſieur William puiſſe touz jours faire ſon deveir 
© devers ſon Scigneur lige, etftotes choſes qui ne ſont contraires a ceſtes alliances zy' Foe- 
dera, T. v. p. 739. It would have puzzled the moſt able feudiſt to diſcover what that 
devoir could be; tor vir William Douglas had agreed to fight the battles of the King 
of England and his ſucceſſors, even againſt the auxiliaries of his liege Lord, and ne- 
ver to give counſel or aid againſt the King of England, even in behalf of his own na- 
tion. He had expreſsly ſtipulated a neutrality for his own eſtate ; he had virtually en- 
gaged to facilitate the entry of the Englith into Scotland at all times; and he had ſub- 
mitted to hola his lands of the Engliſh King. Theſe were feudal delinquencies in- 
conſiſtent with the ſervice of his liege Lord. Some readers may think that there was 
no occaſion for entering into ſo minute a detail of a private covenant between Ed- 
ward III. and a Scuttiſh Baron; but the articles of this ſingular treaiy could not be 
abridged, and th y tend to explain the policy of Edward III. and the real character of 


the Knight of Liddeſdale. 
Ff 2 


Feed. v. 756. 
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tary enemy of the houſe of Bruce, and bound by fealty to England. 
William Lord Douglas penetrated into Galloway, and either by force 


or perſuaſion, induced M Dowal to renounce England for ever, and 


to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the King of Scots. Edward order- 


ed the eſtates of M*Dowal to be ſeized, and his goods confiſcated “, 
[18th Auguſt. ] 

The treaty for the releaſe of the King of Scots was renewed. By 
permiſſion of Edward he came to Newcaſtle, where commiſſioners 
from the two kingdoms held fruitleſs conferences. It is ſaid that the 
Scots ſuſpected that their King, under the influence of Engliſh coun» 
ſels, was prone to barter the national independency for his own free- 
dom. And it is added, that they refuſed to contribute to his releaſe, 
unleſs he conſented to withdraw himſelf from evil adviſers, and to 
grant an ample indemnity for all offences committed in Scotland ſince 
his captivity. This laſt report has a probable appearance, for there 
were many and mighty offenders who had cauſe to dread the reſtora- 
tion of their Sovereign. 

The Knight of Liddeſdale, while hunting in Etrick foreſt, was way- 
laid and aſſaſſinated by his kinſman and godſon William Lord Dou- 
glas, in revenge, as was ſaid, for the murder of Ramſay and Berkley, 
[Auguſt, at a place called Galvord.] Fordun beſtows this eulogy on 


the 


* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 15. fays, * Willelmus de Douglas - collectà multitudine non 
© mcdica armatorum, ſeceſſit in Galweiam, ubi ſic ſinaliter tiactavit, quod Dovenaldum 
© M<Dowall, et totam terram Galweiae, ad fidem Regis retraxit.” He adds, that 
M*Dowal ſwore fralty to the King of Scots in the church of Cumnock, in preſence of 
the Stewart, and that he faithfully perſevered in his allegiance. Fordun ſeems to 
place this event in 1356; but I have placed it in 1353, on the authority of an inſtru- 
ment in Feedera, J. v. p. 759. which begins thus, Quia Duncanus [in Fordun De 
* venaldus] Magdowaill, contra fidelitatem et ſacramentum nobis per ipſum praeſtita, 
* Scotis inimicis noſtris contra nos jam adhaeſit.“ &c. [18th Auguſt 1353.] By Gal. 


weta in this place is to be underſtood the interior Galloway, called ſometimes by our 
writers, Inſula Scetis inimica. 
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the Knight of Liddeſdale: A hardy ſoldier he was, and one who 
had endured much in defence of the liberty of the kingdom: Skilled 
in war; faithful to his promiſe; the ſcourge of the Engliſh ; and a 
wall of defence to Scotland.“ So little ſuſpicion had Fordun of the 
foul alliance with Edward III. 


There are no deſcendants of the Knight of Liddeſdale. 


\ 


1354+ 
At length a treaty for the ranſom of the King of Scots was conclu- 


ded, [Newcaſtle 13th July.) The ranſom was fixed at 90, ooo merks 
Sterling, to be paid at the rate of 10, o merks annually, for nine 
years: During that ſpace, there was to be a truce between the two 


nations, and in it all the allies of England, and eſpecially Balliol, were 
included. 


Twenty young men of quality were to be given as hoſtages. It 
was provided that the King of Scots, the biſhops, and prelates, and 
all the nobles of Scotland, ſhould become bound after the ſtricteſt 
form that could be deviſed *, as well for payment of the ranſom, as 


for 


* © Fn la meillour manere et fourme comme homme ſavera plus ſeurement deviſer 
par reſon; Foedera, T. v. p. 793. This treaty contains many proviſos reſpecting 
the hoſtages, which would not afford entertainment or inſtruction to the reader. One 
clauſe, however, is of a ſingular nature, and deſerves to be remembered. It was pro- 
vided, that, on payment of the firſt moiety of the ranſom, [2d February 1354-5. J, the el - 
deſt ſon of the Earl of March, an hoſtage, ſhould be exchanged for the eldeſt ſon of 
the Stewart, and that, on payment of the ſecond moiety, the eldeſt ſon of the Stewart 
ſhould be exchanged for his brother Walter, if alive, and if not, for another of the ſons 
of the Stewart [un autre de ſes ſilz.] This ſeems to imply, that, in 1354, the Stewart 
had, at leaſt, four ſons. 'The Engliſh commiſſioners engaged to uſe their good offices 
for procuring the liberty of Walter de Haliburton, David de Annand, and Andrew 
Campbell, without ranſom. The reader cannot fail to remark, that the merchants and 


burgeſſes of Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, and Edinburgh became bound not only for 
themſelves, but for all the merchants in Scotland. 


— 


Foed. v. 793. 
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for obſervance of the truce; and, in like manner, the merchants and 


burgeſſes of Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, and Edinburgh, for themſelves, 
and for all the other merchants in Scotland. 

In cafe of any delay in payment, additional hoſtages were to be - 
given ; and, in caſe of failure in performance, the King of Scots was 
to be delivered back to the Engliſh. 

This treaty was ratified by commiſſioners from Scotland, | 12th 
November,] and by Edward III. and his fon the Prince of Wales, 


[ 5th December.] 
It is certain, that, about this time, the Engliſh King negotiated with 


Balliol, as well as with David Bruce; but to what particular end is un- 
known, | 


Feed. v. 560, He obtained poſſeſſion of Hermitage Caſtle by treaty with Eliſabeth, 


804. 


the widow of Sir William Douglas of Liddeſdale *, [8th October.) 
About this time, the Scottiſh government injudiciouſly debaſed the 
coin. 


* Edward had appointed commiſſioners to treat with her, 14th October 1353 ; Foe- 
dera, T. v. p. 760. The treaty, however, was not adjuſted until October 1354. Ed- 
ward made a grant to her of Liddeſdale and Hermitage Caſtle for life; and he pro- 
miſed, if ſhe married an Engliſhman, to enlarge the grant to her and her huſband, 
and to the heirs of the marriage. And thus the heirs of the Knight of Liddeſdale 
were excluded, contrary to the treaty between him and Edward III. while the heirs of 
his wife by another huſband were let in. The lady did homage, and ſwore fealty to 
Edward, and conſented to admit and pay an Engliſh garriſon But it was provided, 
that, if ſhe married an Engliſhman, he ſhould have the command of the garriſon. 
Not long aſter, ſhe married Hugh Dacre, brother ot William Lord Dacre. He was 
appointed keeper of Hermitage Caſtle, 1ſt July 1355 Foedera, T. v. p. 818. 

Edward alſo became bound, on his att ining the ſovereignty of Scotland, to put the 
Lady in poſſeſſion of whatever lands belonged tc her of right, [probably, as the daugh- 
ter and heircſs of Sir John Graham of Ahercorn.] Laſtiiy, t was covenanted, that 
the treaty with her deceaſed huſbind ſhould be annulied, and that her daughter and 
the heir-male of her huſband, hoſtages for the perſoi mange of that treaty, ſhould be 
delivered back, [8th October, ] Feedera, T. v. p 804. ; but this l-ſt was ſuperfluous, 
for the term during which they were to remain as hoſtages had already expired, 
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coin, Edward iſſued a proclamation forbidding its currency in Eng- 


land, and ordered it to be taken as bullion only, | 12th March 1354-5.] 
The preamble of this proclamation will ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with the ſtate of the two nations about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The antient money of Scotland,“ ſays Edward, 
was wont to be of the ſame weight and alloy as our Sterling money 
of England, and, on that account, had currency with us; yet, of late, 
money, bearing the reſemblance of the antient money, has been 
* coined in Scotland of leſs weight, and of baſer alloy, and begins to 


have currency, whereby the Engliſh nation will be deceived and 
* wronged “, &c, 


1355. | 
A truce between the two nations, for the long term of nine years, 


would have proved prejudicial to France; and therefore the French King 
employed his utmoſt endeavours to fruſtrateit. He ſent Eugene de Ga- 
rencieres to Scotland with a ſmall but choſen body of ſoldiers f, and, 
which was of more importance, with a conſiderable ſum of money . 

: This 


* © Licet antiqua moneta Scotiae ejuſdem ponderis et allaiae, ſicut fuit moneta noſ- 
© tra Sterlingi Angliae, ante haec tempora eſſe conſueverit, propter quod in regno 
© noſtro Angliae habuit curſum ſuum ; quia tamen quaedam moneta, dictae antiquae 
© monetae ſimilis et conformis, quae in pondere minor et allaia debilior exiſtit, in dic- 
© to regno Scotiac de novo eſt cuſſa, et in regno noſtro ſuum cepit curſum,” &c. Foe- 
dera, T. v. p. 813. 

+ © Poſt feſtum Paſchae venit quidam miles nobilis et expertus armis, nomine Eu- 


© genius de Garenceris, cum quibuſdam militibus praeelectis ct valentibus armigeris, 
© numero ſexaginta ;' Fordun, L. xiv. c. g. 


+ Ten thouſand merks, according to Scala F, ES} ap. Leland. T1 p- 564-3 but, ac- 
cording to Fordun, L. xiv. c. g. forty thouſand gold moutons. This gold coin had the 


impreſſion of the Agnus Dei, which the vulgar miſtook for a ſheep; hence it got the 
ridiculous name of mouton. Gaguin, Hiſt. L. ix. fol. 1 52. b. ſays, Mutonus, id enim 


© monetac 


Ford. xiv, g. 


Ferd. xiv. 9. 


Scala Chron. 
ap. Leland, 


j. 564. 
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This money was to be diſtributed among the Scottiſh nobility, on 
condition of their renewing the war, [April.] The Scots,“ ſays For- 
dun, * are wont, for the ſake of any preſent gain, to overlook all fu- 
© ture inconveniencies . They accepted the French offers, and con- 
ſented to diſſolve the truce, and invade England. | 

The Earl of March, who had aſſiſted at the treaty with England, 
appears to have been ſingularly active in forwarding the negotiations 
with France, whether from ambition, or avarice, or levity of mind, 1s 
uncertain, 

The Northumbrian borderers had made a predatory incurſion into 
the territories of the Earl of March. Eager to ſeize any fair pretext 
for hoſtilities, the Earl ordered Sir William Ramſay of Dalwolſy to 
enter England, pillage Norham, and lay waſte the adjacent country. 
Ramſay obeyed, and inſultingly drove off his ſpoils, in view of Nor- 
ham caſtle. The keeper, Sir 1 homas Gray, ſallied out with a body of 
cavalry to chaſtiſe the ſpoilers. Ramſay fled; Gray purſued him acroſs 
the Tweed, and fell into an ambuſh which the Earl of March and 
the French commander Garencieres had laid in concert with Ramſay, 
Gray, perceiving himſelf beſet on every ſide, commanded his horſe- 
men to diſmount, and led them on to a deſperate attack. But perſo- 
nal valour, admired and praiſed even by enemies , could not break 


through 


© monetae aureae nomen erat, quia arietis cſhgiem, quem mutonem Franci dicunt, 
* ſculptam haberet ;* he ſuppoſes that it had the impreſſion of a ram; mouten, in pro- 


priety of ſpeech, is a wedder, This coin was originally of the value of 12 ſols 6 de- 
niers of fine ſilver. 


Qui crebrò per denarium amittunt ſolidum ;* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 9. literally, © who 
* often for a penny loſe a ſhilling.“ 


t* Animas ſuas in propriis manibus * Scotis viriliter reſiſtentes; For- 
dun, L. xiv. c 9. Let for al that, Gray with his men lighting apon foot, ſet upon 


them with a wonderful corage, and killed mo of them than they did of the Engliſh, 
men; Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 565. 
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through thoſe toils in which raſhneſs had entangled him. He was 


made priſoner, together with his eldeſt ſon, and James Dacre, and many 
other brave men. Few of the Engliſh eſcaped. Of the Scots, John 
de Haliburton, a commander of approved fidelity and courage, was 
ſlain, [ Auguſt, at Niſbet. ] - 

Thomas Stewart Earl of Angus, having collected ſome ſhips, ap- 
proached Berwick in the night, landed his forces ſilently, and ſcaled 
the walls on the ſide next the ſea, while, on the land fide *, the Earl 
of March, with the French auxiliaries, ſeconded the attack. The in- 
habitants fled into the caſtle, and abandoned to pillage a town become 
opulent through the tranquillity of twenty years, [about the begin- 
ning of November f.] The tower called Douglas Tower ſtill remain- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. John Copland, who commanded 
on the eaſtern borders, attempted, in conſequence of the acceſs by 
Douglas Tower, to diſlodge the Scots from their new conqueſt. The 
Scots repulſed him, and won the tower, Elated with this ſucceſs, 
they aſſaulted the caſtle; but that enterpriſe far exceeded their ſtrength, 
The Regent came to Berwick, and provided, as well as the ſituation 
of affairs could allow, for its defence. He thanked the French auxi- 


Ford. xiv. 10. 
Scala Chron, 
ap Leland, 


i. 565. 


liaries 


Zy treaſon,” ſays a MS. in the library of Peters houſe, Cambridge; ap. Leland, 


T. i. p. 479. | 

+ All hiſtorians ſeem agreed that the ſurpriſe of the town of Berwick happened a- 
bout the beginning of November. In Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 565. this event 
is placed twenty-one days after the ambuſh at Niſbet. Holding this computation to 
be juſt, the ambuſh at Niſbet ought to be brought down to the beginning of October, 


inſtead of being placed in Auguſt, as has been done on the authority of Fordun. 
Hector Boece has comprehended the hiſtory of Scotland, between the battle of Dur- 


bam and the ſurpriſe of Berwick, in a ſingle page, 'T. xv. tol. 325. a. The little that he 
ſays is taken from Fordun ; but he has varied the narrative according to his own 
fancy. Thus, for example, he ſpeaks of the Knight of Liddeſdale having been aſſaſ- 
©fnated by one William Douglas! © a Willelmo guedam Douglas,” 
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liaries for their good ſervices, and diſmiſſed them to their own coun- 
try. EY, 

It appears ſingular that the Regent thus diſmiſſed the French auxi- 
liaries, after they had performed good ſervice at Niſbet, as well as at 
the ſtorming of Berwick, and eſpecially at a juncture ſo critical, and 
in the depth of winter. An Engliſh hiſtorian accounts for it, by ob- 
ſerving, that © the French could not ſubmit to live after the country 
* faſhion *. And, indeed, the French, although eminently ſkilled in 
the lama of life, have ſeldom acquired the Important art of ap- 
pearing eaſy while from home. 

Edward III. having returned from France, [18th November,] af- 
ſembled an army for recovering Berwick, before the Scots could have 
leiſure to ſtrengthen its fortifications. He inveſted the town: Articles 
of capitulation were ſpeedily adjuſted, and the Scots had liberty to 
depart with all their effects, | 13th January 1355-6.] 

Balliol, weary of being the nominal ſovereign of a people among 
whom he had no authority, reſolved to renounce Scotland for ever. 

He made an abſolute ſurrender to Edward III. of all his private 
eſtates in Scotland, [at Rokeſburgh, 20th January 1355-6 f.] 

On the ſame day, he made an abſolute ſurrender to Edward III. of 
the kingdom and crown of Scotland, * by delivery of a portion of the 


© earth 


* © Neſcientes vivere ſecundum morem patriae, citd repatriaverunt ;* Knyghton, 
p. 2608. In writing hiſtory, I have indultriouſly avoided the refinements of conjee- 
ture; and, therefore, I ſhall, on this occaſion, barely hint, that the Stewart might 
poſſibly have wiſhed to rid himſelf of the French auxiliaries, They were particularly 
connected with the Earl of March, in whom the Stewart could place no confidence 


and their remaining in Scotland would have proved an obſtacle to the renewal of the 
negotiations with the Engliſh. 


+ His principal eſtates lay in Galloway; Foedera, T. v. p. 833. He had alſo ſome 


lands in Annandale; and he held Lawderdale by virtue of a grant from Edward III.; 
Foedera, T. v. p. 632. 
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© earth of Scotland, and alſo by delivery of his golden crown.“ Theſe 


were conſidered as the proper feudal ſymbols of poſſeſſion given, [at 
Rokeſburgh, 21ſt January 1355-6.] 


Balliol judged it incumbent on him to publiſn to the world the 
reaſons which occaſioned this ſurrender. They are here collected 
from the various inſtruments drawn up at that time, and they are 
eleven in number, 

1. The many great favours, and diſtinguiſhed marks of honour, be Pied. v. 832. 
ſtowed on him by the Engliſh King. 2. Balliol's eſpecial affection 534 839. 
towards the Englith King. 3. The near relation by blood in which 
they ſtood to each other *. 4. The ingratitude, and the obſtinate 
rebellion of thoſe his relations who ſtood next in fucceſhon to the 
crown. $5. That his own right to the crown might not altogether 
periſh. 6. That its oppoſers might not eſcape with impunity. 7. The 
various and imminent dangers, ſpiritual as well as temporal, in which 
his ſubjects were involved through the prevalency of rebellion. 8. The = 
feebleneſs of his body by reafon of the approach of old age. 9. The | | 
evils which might ariſe from a diſputed ſucceſſion after his death. 
10. His expeQation, that, through the valour of Edward, the wicked 
would at length be overcome; and, through his wiſdom and clemen- 


cy4 


* The nature of their relation will be diſcerned from the following pedigree : 


2. Hugh le Brun, = IsaBELLA D'ANGOULESME. = 1. John King of England. 
e de la Marche. 


— ni Henry UL 
John E. Warren. = Alicia. | 
— 5 1. a : 
John Balliol. = Iſabella. = | 
- Edward II. 
EDWARD BALLI1OL. 1 FEY | | 
Ewan III. | | 


—— . —2 — 


— —— — 
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cy, the good prote ged. And, Jay, in order to promote union, for 
the mutual ſtrength, ſafety, and advantage, of the two nations. 

To this inſtrument of ſurrender, a clauſe was added of the follow- 
ing import: And we, and our heirs, ſhall warrant againſt all mortals, 
for ever, the ſaid kingdom and crown of Scotland, the Iſles, and all 
© other the premiſes, with their whole pertinents, to the ſaid Edward 
© our coulin, and his heirs and aſſigns *. 

It muſt appear exceedingly ſtrange, that Balliol, when deprived of 
the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Scotland, and deſpairing to regain it, 
ſhould have made it over to another, with abſolute warranty,” 

In return for this ſurrender, Edward became bound to pay five 
thouſand merks to Balliol, and to ſecure him in an annuity of two 
thouſand pounds Sterling, [at Bamburgh, 2oth January 1355-6 .] 

The fate of Edward Balliol was ſingular. In his invaſion of Scot- 
land, during the minority of David Bruce, he diſplayed a bold ſpirit 
of enterpriſe, and a courage ſuperior to all difhculties. By the victo- 
ry at Duplin he won a crown; ſome few weeks after, he was ſurpriſed 
at Annan, and loſt it. The overthrow of the Scots at Halidon, to 
which he ſignally contributed, availed not to his re-eſtabliſhment. 
Year after year he ſaw his partiſans fall away, and range themſelves 
under the banners of his competitor. He became the penſioner of 
Edward III. and the tool of his policy, aſſumed and laid aſide at plea- 
ſure: And, at laſt, by the ſurrender at Rokeſburgh, he did what in 


him 


+ © Ft nos et haeredes noſtri, dicta regnum et coronam Scotiae, Inſulas, et omnia 
© alia praedicta, cum ſuis pertinentiis univerſis, pracfato Domino et conſanguineo noſ- 
© tro, haeredibus et aſſignatis ſuis, contra mortales omnes warrantizabimus et in perpe- 
© tuum defendemus ; Foedera, T. v. p. 833. 


+ From the inſtruments executed on this memorable 20th January 1355 6, it ap- 
pears that Edward III. and Balliol were, on the ſame day, at Rok ſburgh and Bam. 
burgh. It is probable, that the treaty was concluded at Bam burgh, and that the 
parties afterwards went to Rokeſburgh to give and to receive livery and ſaſine. 
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him lay to entail the calamities of war on the Scottiſh nation, a nation 
already miſerable through the conſequences of a regal ſucceſſion diſ- 
puted for threeſcore years. The remainder of his days was ſpent in 
obſcurity ; and the hiſtorians of that kingdom where he once reigned, 
knew not the time of his death. He died childleſs, [136 z.] 

Edward, after having received the ſolemn ſurrender of Balliol's 
rights, remained at Rokeſburgh for ſome days. He ſuffered himſelf 
to be amuſed with hopes of the ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh barons ; but 


perceiving at length that they only ſought to gain time, and that they 


had no purpoſe of acknowledying his authority, he reſolved to extort 
their obedience, and he led his numerous forces into Eaſt Lothian, 
The Scots had not failed in their wonted precaution of driving off 
the cattle, and removing every ſort of proviſions beyond the reach of 
the enemy. Fdward ordered a fleet of victuallers to attend him in 


the frith of Forth; but his ſhips were diſperſed by a tempeſt, and 


many wrecked. As he advanced, his difficulties increaſed, Flying 
parties of the Scots infeſted him on all ſides, and embarraſſed his 
march. Edward, enfl:med by diſappointment and rage, deſolated 
the country, and laid every town, village, and hamlet, in aſhes. More 
reſembling the frantic JOHN, than the conqueror at Creſſy, he ſpared 
not the edifices conſecrated to religion *. It behoved him to retreat; 
and, while part of his army was paſſing by the borders of Etrick for- 
reſt, Lord Douglas ſet upon thein, and flew great numbers. This 

inroad 


* © Combuſto burgo et toto monaſterio, ac ſolemni eccleſia Fratrum Minorum de 


* Hadington, opus certè quod ſumptuoſum erat, mirique decoris, ac totius patriae illius 
© ſolatium ſingulare, cujus chorus quidem, ob ſingularem pulchritudinem et luminis 
* claritatem, Lucerna Laudoniae communiter vocabatur, direxit iter ſuum per Laudo- 
© niatr,, circumquaque cuntta comburens et devaſtans, et nihil. pro poſſe ſalvans, uſque 
© ad burgum de Edinburgh perveniret. A quo abcedens, et omnia combuſtibilia in- 
* cinerans, propterea vulgo /e Burnt Candlemas data datur, ad propria fine honore re- 

© meavit z? 
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inroad happened about the time ot the feaſt of the purification; and 


hence it was long remembered as an aera among the vulgar in Scot- 
land, under the name of the burnt Candlemas. 

After having been thus foiled, Edward iſſued an oftentatious pro- 
clamation, intimating, that he was reſolved, as ſovereign of Scotland, 


inviolably to maintain the antient laws, and the uſages of that king- 
dom, [I 5th March 1355-0. ] 


1356, 

After Edward's retreat, the Scots expelled his partiſans from the 
weſt marches. Roger de Kirkpatrick ſtormed the caſtles of Dalſwin- 
ton and Carlaverock, and obtained poſſeſſion of Nithſdale: And 
John Stewart, eldeſt ſon of the Regent, obliged the inhabitants of 
Annandale to yield ſubmiſſion to the Scottiſh government. About 


this 


© remeavit ;* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 13. To the ſame purpoſe the Engliſh hiſtorians ſpeak ; 
© King Eduarde went beyond Lambremore in Lownes, deſtroying the country on to 
© Edinburg ;* Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i, p. 566. Super hoc Rex carpit iter ver- 
© ſus Edynſborg cum iii aciebus, et deſtruxerunt patriam per viii leucas in circuitu, 
© et ſuccenderunt igne et lamm; Knyghton, p. 2611. Some of the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
as Walſingham and the Continuator of Murimuth, have altogether ſuppreſſed this ſa- 
vage and inglorious expedition. As to the fact of Edward having burnt churches, 
Barnes bluntly ſays, I believe it not, becauſe of that notable ſucceſs which followed 
© his arms this year in France; Edward III. p. 491. Mc Hume ſays, * Balliol attended 
Edward on this expedition; but finding that his conſtant adherence to the Engliſh 
© had given his countrymen an unconquerable averſion to his title, and that he him. 
© ſelf was d-clining through age and infirmities, he finally reſigned into the King's 
© hands his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland; Hiſtory of England, v. ii. p. 210, 
If there is no inaccuracy in the language of the hiſtorian, he erroneouſly imagines 
that Ballioi made the ſurrender after the expedition into Scotland. That Balliol at- 
tended Edward into Scotland, is exceedingly improbable, and it is a circumſtance not 
recorded by the old hiſtorians df either nation. Barnes, indeed has aſſerted it, but 
without quoting any authority; p. 491. And Tyrrel has tranſcribed the paſſage from 
Barnes, without ever. quoting him, V. iii. p. 592. Thus is hiſtory written! 
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this time, alſo, according to Fordun, it was that Lord Douglas redu- 
ced Interior Galloway. 
The affairs in France required the whole attention of Edward. He 
now expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into a treaty with the Scots, not 


only for the ranſom of their King, and for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 


but alſo for a perpetual peace . William de Bohun, Earl of Nort- 
hampton, warden of the marches, with others, were appointed 
commiſſioners, [25th March 1356.] 

Lord Douglas made a treaty with the warden. He became bound 
not to moleſt the Engliſh while they abſtained from hoſtilities againſt 
his eſtates, and thoſe of the Earl of March, [17th April.] This ceſſa- 
tion of arms was to continue until the enſuing Michaelmas. Within 
that period he might have accompliſhed a pilgrimage which he had 
undertaken into foreign parts. Other objects, however, more ſuited 
to his temper, and his profeſſion of arms, diverted him from this 
faſhionable expiation for crimes, 

The eyes of all men were turned towards France. The Black 
Prince had imprudently penetrated into that country with forces diſ- 
proportioned to thoſe of his antagoniſt. John, the French King, aſ- 
ſembled a formidable army to intercept him in his retreat. The Scots, 
who at that time enjoyed a momentary tranquillity at home, crouded 
from every quarter to the French ſtandard. , Lord Douglas, forgetful 
of his religious pilgrimage, offered his ſword to the French King. 
He was received with diſtinguiſhed honours F, and his ſervice was 

| accepted, 


Ad tractandum et concordandum cum praelatis, nobilibus, et popularibus regni 
© Scotiae, adverſariis noſtris, de redemptione et de liberatione David de Bruys, priſo- 
© narii noſtri, ac de treugis five ſufferentiis guerrae, et de finali pace, ac ligis et perpe- 
© zuis amicitiis, inter nos et ipſos noſtros adverſaries noſtros ineundis ;* Foedera, T. v. 
p. 847. | 

+* Was made knight of his hande ; Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. 567. To ſay 
* that a perſon received the honour of knighthood,? is, in modern language, unintereſt- 

ing, 
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accepted. The French and the Engliſh encountered in the vineyards 
of Maupertuis, not far from Poictiers, | 19th September.] The event 
of that day is well known. Great carnage was made of the Scots. 
Lord Douglas, after having been wounded, was forced off the field 
by his ſurviving companions *. Archibald Douglas, a warrior eminent 
in our hiſtory, fell into the power of the enemy; but, by the extraor- 
dinary preſence of mind of Sir William Ramſay of Colluthy, he was 
concealed, and eſcaped unknown f. 

In 


ing, and ſometimes it is ludicrous. This muſt always be the caſe when names end 
ceremonies are retained, while, from a total change of manners, that which gave d'g-: 
nity to ſuch names and ceremonies is forgotten by the vulgar. 


* Froifſart, T. i. c. 162. ſays, that Lord Douglas left the field as ſoon as he per- 
ceived that the Engliſh had the advantage, © becauſe he dreaded being their priſoner ;* 


© car nullement ne vouloit eſtre prins des Anglois, ains euſt plus cher eſtre occis.“ 


+ The ſtory, as related by Fordun, is curious. It ſhall be tranſlated, as nearly as 
poſſible in his own manner. Archibald Douglas having been made priſoner along 


with the reſt, appeared in more ſumptuous armour than the other Scottiſh priſoners, 


© and, therefore, he was ſuppoſed by the Engliſh to be ſome great Lord. Late in the 
© evening after the battle, when the Engliſh were about to {trip off his armour, Sir 
* William Ramſay of Colluthy happening to be preſent, fixed his eyes on Archibald 
* Douglas, and affecting to be in a violent paſſion, cried out, You curſed, damnable 


© murderer, how comes it, in the name of miſchief, [ex parte Diaboli], that you are thus 


* proudly decked out in your maſter's armour ? Come hither and pull off my boots. Dou- 
„glas approached trembling, kneeled down, and pulled off one of the boots. Ramſay 
taking up the boot, beat Douglas with it. The Engliſh byſtanders imagining him 
© out of his ſenſes, interpoſed, and reſcued Douglas. T hey ſaid, that the perſon whom 
© he had beaten was certainly of great rank, and a Lord. What ? he a Lord, cried 
Ramſay, * he is a ſcullion, and a baſe knave, and, as I ſuppoſe, has killed his maſter. 
© Go, you villain, to the field, ſearch for the body of my couſin, your maſter, and when you 
* have found it, come back, that, at leaſt, I may give him a decent burial. Then he 
© ranſomed the feigned ſerving- man for forty ſhillings, and having buffeted him ſmart- 
© ly, he cried, Get you gone ; Hy. Douglas bore all this patiently, carried on the de- 
* ceit, and was ſoon beyond the reach of his enemies.“ This ſtory, as to ſome of its 
circumſtances, may not ſeem altogether probable; yet, in the main, it has the ap- 

| pearance 
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In a parliament held at Perth, the Scots appointed the. Biſhop of Feed. v. 831. 


St Andrews, and the Biſhop of Brechin, Sir William Livingfton, and 
Sir Robert Erſkine, commiſfioners to treat with England, not only for 
the ranſom of the King, but alſo for peace between the two nations *, 


(17th January 1356-7]. 
1357: 


A truce for two years was concluded between Edward III. and the Feed. vi. 3. 


French King, [at Bourdeaux, 23d March 13 56-7.) It was provided, 
that the Scots might take the benefit of this truce: But the Scots 


choſe to negotiate for themſelves ; and concluded a. truce for. ſix F ced. vi. 15. 


months with England, [8th May 1357. ] 
During 


pearance of truth. Had I been at liberty to vary the narrative, I would have made 
Ramſay ſuſpect, that the feigned ſerving man had ſtript his maſter, after he had been 
ſlain, or mortally wounded. This Archibald was the natural ſon of the renowned Sir 
James. Douglas, ſlain by the Saracens in Granada; Fordun, L xiv. c. 16. 


* The commiſſion granted in conſequence of this appointment is ſealed by the 
Stewart, Regent, in his own. name, by. two Biſhops for the whole clergy, by Patrick 
Earl of March, Thomas Earl of Angus, and William Keith, the Marſhal, for the no- 
bility, [nomine et vice procerum et baronum, ] and with the common ſeals of the 
boroughs of Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, and Edinburgh, for all the burgeſſes, and 
whole community, [nomine et vice omnium burgenſium, et totius communitatis.] . 
The commiſſion is granted de unanimi et expreſſo conſenſu et aſſenſu omnium 
© praelatorum, procerum, ac totius communitatis Regni Scotiae,” * The commiſſioners 
are perſons whoſe names generally appear in the negotiations about that period; Wil- 
liam Landales, Biſhop of St Andrews, Patrick de Leuchars, Biſhop of Brechin, and 
Chancellor of Scotland; Keith, Catalogue of ' Scottiſh Biſhops, p 95. ; Sir William 
Livingſton, and Sir Robert Erſkine, afterwards Chamberlain of Scotland. They ob- 
tained a paſſport from Edward III. 28th March 1357; Foedera, T. vi. p. 12. Rymer 
has printed their commiſſion as if it had been granted in January 1355-6, inſtead of 
January 1256 7. This error in a ſingle date has occaſioned conſiderable confuſion. 
Abercrombie, Vol. ii. p. 119. did not remark: the error; and, by that means, he has 
exceedingly perplexed his narrative. 
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During this ſeaſon of public tranquillity, when no enemies were to 


be dreaded on the borders, Roger de Kirkpatrick chanced to entertain 
Sir James Lindeſay as his gueſt at Carlaverock caſtle. After an even- 


ing paſſed in friendſhip and jollity, Kirkpatrick retired to reſt, Lindeſay 
burſt into his chamber, and murdered him. Lindeſay rode off preci- 
pitately. The darkneſs of that night ſeemed to favour his eſcape. 
Having continued his courſe until day -break, he perceived himſelf 
fill in the neighbourhood of the caſtle. Bewildered by guilt, he 
was ſeized. He was tried, and inſtantly executed *, [about 24th 
June.] | 

Some Scotſmen, impatient of peace, equipped three veſſels, and ſent 
them well armed to cruiſe againſt the Engliſh in the eaft ſeas. Their 
courſe was ſhort: They were forced by a tempeſt to take ſhelter at 
Yarmouth, with the Engliſh ſhips which they expected to ſeize, and 


they were confiſcated. 


This incident, however, did not interrupt the negotiations between 
the two kingdoms. David Bruce was conveyed to Berwick, where 
the commiſſioners. held their conferences, [Auguſt.] 

The Engliſh inſiſted that one hundred thouſand marks Sterling 


ſhould be paid as the ranſom of the King of Scots, 
A 


* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 20. remarks, that Lindeſay and Kirkpatrick were the heirs of 
the two men who, accompanied Robert Bruce at the. fatal conference with Comyn. 
If Fordun was rightly informed as to this particular, and as to the time of the murder 
of Kirkpatrick at Carlaverock caſtle, an argument ariſes in ſupport of a notion which 
I have long entertained, that the perſon who ſtruck his dagger in Comyn's heart 
was not the repreſentative of the honourable family of Kirkpatrick in Nithſdale. 
Roger de Kirkpatrick was made priſoner at the battle of Durham in 1346; Roger 
de Kirkpatrick was alive on the (th Auguſt 13573 for, on that day, Humpbrey,! the 
ſon and heir of Roger de Kirkpatrick, is,propoſed; as one of the young gentlemen 
who were to be hoſtages for David Bruce; Feedera, T. vi. p. 35. Roger de Kirk- 
patrick, Miles, was preſent at the parliament held at Edinburgh, 26th September 1357; 
Foedera, T. vi. p. 43. And he is mentioned as alive, 3d. Octaber 13573 Foedera, T. vi. 
p 48. It follows, of neceſſary conſequence, that Roger de Kirkpatrick, murdered in 
June 1357, muſt have been a different perſon. 
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A pürliament was held at Edinburgh, [26th September.] The no- Feed. vi. 39, 


bility, the clergy, and the boroughs, conſented to the demand of the 
Engliſh. The Regent, and the nobility- preſent, became bound for 
the payment of this exorbitant ſum ; and they declared, that their 
obligation ſhould be effectual againſt all perſons, of that eſtate. In like 
manner, the Biſhops, having obtained the conſent of their re- 
ſpective chapters, bound themſelves; and allithe reſt, of the clergy; and 
the commiſſioners of the boroughs bound themſelves, and all the 
burgeſſes and merchants-of Scotland *. To the four ambaſſadors al- 
e | | ready 


„As the tranſactions in this parliament are curious, and throw conſiderable light 


on the hiſtory of thoſe times, it may be proper to enter into a detail of circumſtances: 
It appears, that, at firſt, the Scots prelates granted powers to certain perſons to act for 
them in parliament at Edinburgh, and to concur in every thing which might be requi- 
ſite for effecting the deliverance of their Sovereign. The Biſhop of Aberdeen named 
three commiſſioners, one of them was John Archdeacon of Aberdeen, [John Barbour 
the metrical hiſtorian ] Like commiſſions were granted by the Biſhop and Chapter 
of Mcray, of Glaſgow, and of Dunkeld, by the Biſhop of Argyle, by the Chapter of 
Roſs, by the Prior and Chapter of St Andrews, and by the Abbot and convent of 
Scone z Foedera, T. vi. p. 39. 40. Theſe are preſerved in Foedera, and it is probable 
that there were others, although now loſt. It ſeems that this form was laid aſide, and 
that it was judged more proper that the Biſhops ſhould become bound perſonally in 


parliament, for the whole clergy. The nobles pretent in the parliament at Edinburgh 


26th September 1357, were 
Robert, Stewart of Scotland, the King's lieutenant: 


Willam Earl of Roſs David Graham Lord of Dundaff 
Malcolm Earl of Wigton William More Lord of Abercorn 
Donald Earl of Lenox Roger Kirkpatrick. 

William Douglas, [Lord Douglas] John Maxwell 

William Keith, Marſhall of Scotland Thomas Biſſet 

James Lindeſay Lord of Crawford Patrick Ramſay 


They, © de conſenſu et voluntate omnium Comitum, procerum, et Baronum, et com- 
© munitatis regni Scotiae, appointed commiſſioners to appear at Berwick, and treat 
with the Engliſh, namely, Patrick Earl of March, Thomas Earl of Angus, William Earl 


Hh2 
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ready appointed, the parliament added Patrick Earl of March, and 


Thomas de Fingaſk, Biſhop of Caithneſs. Each of the three eſtates 
granted a ſeparate commiſſion to certain perſons to appear at Berwick, 
and to treat with the Engliſh. 

The treaty, which had been in agitation for ſo many years, was at 
length concluded, [at Berwick, 3d October 1357.] By it the King of 
Scots was releaſed, after a captivity of eleven years. The Scottiſh 
nation agreed to pay one hundred thouſand marks Sterling as the ran- 
ſom of their Sovereign, by yearly payments of ten thouſand marks, 
[on the 24th June.) Twenty young men of quality, and among them 


the eldeſt ſon of the Stewart, were to be given as hoſtages ; and, for 


further 


of Sutherland, Thomas Moray of Bothwell, William Livingſton, and Robert Erſkine, 


[in Feoedera, T. 6. p. 43. he is called de Grifin; but I ſuppoſe that to be one of the 
numberleſs errors in tranſcribing, which diſgrace the Foedera Angliae.] 


'The Biſhops preſent were 
William Biſhop of Glaſgow John Biſhop of Moray 
John Biſhop of Dunkeld Alexander Biſhop of Roſs 


Alexander Biſhop of Aberdeen William Biſhop of Dunblane 


Martin Biſhop of Argyle. 


It ſeems that Michael Biſhop of Galloway was not preſent ; but he afterwards acce- 
ded, Foedera, T. vi. p. 61. . 
They appointed William Biſhop of St Andrews, Thomas. Biſhop of Caithneſs, and 


Patrick Biſhop of Brechin, to be their commiſſioners. 


There. were delegates preſent in parliament from ſeventeen boroughs, ranged in the 


. following order: | 
1 Edinburgh 7 Coupar 13 Dumbarton 
2 Perth 8 St Andrews 114 Rutherglen 
3 Aberdeen 9 Montroſe 15 Lanerk 
4 Dundee 10 Stirling 16 Dumfries 
5 Inverkeithing 11 Linlithgow 17 Peebles. 
6 Crail 12 Hadinton 


They appointed eleven commiſſioners, the ſame men who were the delegates in 
parliament for the boroughs of Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and Dundee. 
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further ſecurity, three of the following great lords were to place 


themſelves in the hands of the Engliſh: The Stewart, the Earls of 
March, Marre, Roſs, Angus, and Sutherland, Lord Douglas, and Tho- 
mas Moray of Bothwell. It was provided, that a truce ſhould con- 
tinue between the two nations until compleat payment of the ranſom, 


The King of Scots, the nobility, and the boroughs, ratified this Fe. vi. 52. 


treaty, [5th Oftober:] And the Biſhops ratified it on the following 
day, [6th OQtober.] 


—d5. 


David, immediately after his -releaſe, ſummoned a parliament *“; Fr. vi. 68. 


laid the treaty before the three eſtates, obtained their approbation, and 
then ratified the treaty anew, [at Scone, 6th November.] 


1358. 


The King of Scots had undertaken to apply to the Pope for his Fe. vi. 89. 


ratification of the engagement which the Scottiſh Biſhops had come 
under, ſubjecting the eccleliaſtical revenues in payment of the ranſom, 
But the Pope declared, that ſuch obligations might prove ruinous to 
the church, and that he could not, in conſcience, ratify them by his 


authority; and, therefore, he peremptorily rejected the requeſt , 
[21ſt June 1358.] 


It appears that the King of Scots inclined to reſide in the country Feed. vi. 98. 


where he had been ſo long a priſoner. After having remained at li- 
berty for a few months, he procured permiſſion from Edward III. to 
viſit England, [ 14th July.] This permiſſion was to continue in force 
until February 1358-9. In the courſe of his reign, he made many 


expenſive, unprofitable, and impolitic viſits of the like nature. 
Ambaſſadors 


* SolI underſtand the words, * in pleno concilio noſtro apud Sconam;' Foedera, 
T. vi. p- 68. 


+ Nevertheleſs, Edward III. by an inſtrument dated 24th June 13 58, ſeems to ac- 
knowledge that the Scottiſh Biſhops had obtained that permiſſion which the Bull it- 


ſelf refuſes to grant; Foedera, T. vi. p. go, Perhaps he only meant to acknowledge, 
that they had done every thing in their power to obtain ſuch permiſſion, 


90. 
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Ambaſſadors were ſent to the Pope for procuring a grant of the 
tenth of the eecleſiaſtical revenues in Scotland towards payment of the 
Kiog's ranſom. The Pope conſented to make the grant for three 
years, under condition that nothing more, on account t of that ranſoitis, x 
ſhould be exacted from the Scottiſh clergy. 

Sir Robert Erſkine, and Norman Lefley *, plenipotentiaries ap- 
pointed by the King of Scots, entered into a negotiation with pleni- 
potentiaries appointed by Charles the Dauphin, Regent of France. 
Our nation,” ſaid the Scottiſh plenipotentiaries, has maintained 
a long and diſaſtrous war againſt England. After our Sovereign 
« was made priſoner in battle, he might, by renouncing the French. 
© alliance, have obtained his own liberty, and peace to his people; 
but he rejected liberty and peace on ſuch conditions. In full confi- 
© dence of aid from France, he agreed to lay down a ranſom of one 
© hundred thouſand marks Sterling, by annual payments of ten thou- 
* ſand marks: He gave hoſtages of the chief of his nobility ; ; and he 
concluded a truce with England until the ranſom- money ſhould be 
© diſcharged. Of this ſum only ten thouſand marks have been paid; 
and, until the remainder is paid, the hoſtages cannot be relieved, or 
© war re- commenced. The Scottiſh nation is not only willing, but 
* moſt able to carry on the war with vigour r, yet cannot, conveni- 
« ently I, diſcharge the ranſom before the terms is appointed, unleſs by 
© the aid of France.” 


A 


The 


Sir John le Grant was in the commiſſion [dated at Edinburgh 1oth May 1359;] 
but it does not appear that he ever ated. The King calls Norman Leſley Armiger 
noſter. | 

+ © De la quelle guerre ils-avoient tres grand deſire faire bonne et forte, et la pour- 
© ront faire.” 


] © Le quel payement noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi D'Eſcoſſe et ſon Royaume ne pours 

© roient faire bonnement devant les termes deſſus dits.” Abercrombie, vol. ii. p. 124.— 
126, refers to this negotiation; but in many patticulars he has miſunderſtood it. He 
ſays, 
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The Scottiſh plenipotentiaries reminded the French of the alliance 
which ſubſiſted between France and Scotland; and concluded, by en- 
gaging, that the Scots ſhould inſtantly, and vigorouſly, and at their 
* own charges, make war againſt the Engliſh, if the Regent, and 
* kingdom of France, afforded the aid neceſſary for diſcharging the 
© ranſom f. £ 
The French, by their plenipotentiaries, profeſſed their regard for 
the faith of treaties ; and they gently inſinuated, that the Scots them- 
ſelves had overlooked the terms of the alliance, by omitting to include 
France in the truce. They ſaid, that, while their country was ex- 
poſed to the ravages of war, and their own Sovercign a captive, they 
could not, conveniently, pay fo large a ſum ; nevertheleſs, if the Scots 
made war againſt England, they would afford whatever ane was 
in their power. 
Although, 


fays, that Erſkine and Leſley © were commiſſioned to renew the old league, ſo it is ex · 

« preſsly called, hitherto inviolably obſerved between the two nations.” The words of 
the commiſſion by David II. are: Quod cum quaedam confaederatio amicitiae inter 

© ;zlluſtres Reges Franciae, et progenitorem noſtrum, ac nos, populumque ipſorum et noſ- 
trum, ab olim facta fuit, et inviolabiliter obſervata diutius, &c.“ This d league mult 
imply the treaty concluded at Corbeil, 26th April 1326, between the King of France 
and Robert Bruce, unleſs the words of the commiſhon are egregiouſly and wilfully 
miſconſtrued. 


* The. Scottiſh plenipotentiaties obſerved, that the King of France had formerly be- 
come bound to furniſh to the King of Scots, during war with England, the pay of five 
hundred armed horſemen and five hundred archers, but that the Scots were willing to 
releaſe him from that obligation. 


+ .* Neanmoins ki toſt comme le Roy et le royaulme d'Eſcoſſe feront guerre au Roy 
© et au royaume d' Angleterre noſtre dit Seigneur le Regent et le royaulme de France 
© les aideront et conſeilleront en tout ce quiils pour rant bonnement.” This general clauſe 
is tranſcribed from the treaty of Corbeil, 26th April 1326. But the words comme 
| loyaux alliez, which occur in the treaty of Corbeil, are omitted in that of Paris; 4//;- 
ances, MS. fol. 19. See alſo Additions to Annals, Vol. II. 116. 
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Although, at ſirſt, the one party demanded ſo much, and the other 


offered ſo little, it was finally agreed, that, on Eaſter day 1360, the 


French ſhould pay fifty thouſand marks Sterling to the Scots; and 


that the Scots ſhould renew the war with England. A ratification of - 
the former alliance between France and Scotland was alſo reciprocally 
ſtipulated, [at the Louvre, near Paris, 29th June 1359.] 


1360, | 

The French and the Fngliſh concluded: a treaty of peace, [at Bre- 
tigny near Chartres, [8th May 1360.] By it the French King * re- 
* nounced every alliance with Scotland, and engaged for himſelf and 
© his ſucceſſors,. that they ſhould not, in time coming, aid, comfort, 
© or favour the King, kingdom, or ſubjects of Scotland, or make any 
© new alliance with them to the prejudice of the Engliſh.“ 

The Englith King, on his part, renounced every alliance with the 
people of Flanders. 

But both Kings afterwards proteſted, that theſe renunciations ſhould 
only take place in the event of the articles of the peace being recipro- 
cally fulfilled, [24th Occober.] 

A treaty for a- final peace. with the Scottiſh nation was commenced, 
[2oth Auguſt. ] 

In 


* This ought to be perpetually remembered; it is the 32 article. See Foedera, T. 
vi. p. 192. © Concordatum eſt, quod Rex Franciae, et ſuus primogenitus, regens, pro 
* ipfis et pro haeredibus ſuis, Regibus Franciae, in quantum fieri poteſt, dimittent et 
© recedent in toto de alligantiis, quas habent cum Scotis; et promittent, in quantum 
* fieri poteſt, quod nunquam illi, vel haeredes ſui, nec Reges Franciae qui pro tem- 
© pore erunt, dabunt vel ferent Regi nec regno Scotiae, nec ſubditis ejuſdem, praeſenti - 
bus vel futuris, auxilium, conſolamen, vel favorem contra dictum Regem Angliae, 
© nec contra haeredes et ſucceſſores ſuos, nec contra ſuum regnum, vel ſubditos ſuos, 
© quocunque modo; et quod ipſi non facient alias alligantias cum dictis Scotis, in fu- 
© turum, contra dictum Regem et regnum Angliae.“ 


5 TT hs 
1360, 
In this year a ſingular incident occurred. David Bruce, during his Ford. xiv: 24. 


0 . 0 * Scala Chr Nn. 
captivity, had an unlawful intercourſe with one Catharine Mortimer, a ap. Leland, 


native of Wales. She came to Scotland with him, and continued for !“ 575: 
ſeveral years to be his favourite concubine. She became obnoxious 
to ſome of the nobility. They conſpired againſt her life. Two 
wretches, Hulle and Dewar, went to her reſidence, pretending that 
they had orders to convey her to the King. She committed herſelf to 
their guidance. On the road between Melros and Soltra, they mur- 
dered her. Great ſuſpicions aroſe that Thomas Stewart Earl of Angus, 
a turbulent and profligate perſon, had inſtigated the murderers. The 
King impriſoned him in the caſtle of Dunbarton ; and honourably in- 


terred his beloved Mortimer in the chapel of the abbey of New- 
bottle, 


1361. 
The plague broke out again in Scotland, with redoubled violence, Ferd. xiv: 24. 
and continued its ravages through this year. It was computed, that 5 
one third of the people periſhed in this general calamity ; among 
them were many perſons of diſtinction, The Earl of Angus- died in 
his priſon at Dumbarton, and ſome of the hoſtages died in England *. 
To avoid the infection, the King, with many of his nobles, retired 
into the northern parts of Scotland. Some differences aroſe between 
him and the Earl of Marre. The King beſieged and took the caſtle 
of Kildrummie, the principal reſidence of that nobleman, and placed 


a garriſon in it. The Earl obtained leave to quit the kingdom; but 
he was ſoon received into favour again. 


Ford, xiv. 24. 


Our 


The King's nephew, ſon. of the Earl of Sutherland, died of the plague at Lincoln; 
Fordun, L. xiv. c. 25. Fordun adds, that Thomas. Earl of Moray died of the plague in 


England 1361. But there exiſted no ſuch perſon at that time, Fordun probably meant 
Thomas Moray Lord of Bothwell-” 
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Our hiſtorians are ſilent as to the cauſe of the King's diſpleaſure 
againſt a nobleman nearly allied to the royal family: But it was pro- 
bably this: The Earl of Marre had lately become bound, for a pen- 
ſion of ſix hundred marks Sterling, to ſerve Edward III. in his wars, 
and elſewhere, againſt all men, his liege lord only excepted.” It was 
natural for the King to be diſpleaſed at ſuch a treaty between one of 
his own ſubjects, and a Prince (till at enmity with Scotland; and he 
appears to have ſeized the firſt convenient opportunity of expreſſing 
his diſpleaſure. 


1362, | 
Johanna, Princeſs of Englund, the conſort of David Bruce, died * 
childleſs, 


1363. 

The King of Scots, in a parliament at Scone, propoſed to the three 
eſtates, that, in the event of his dying without ifſue, they ſhould 
chooſe for their King one of the ſons of Edward III. And he earneſt- 
ly expreſſed his wiſh that the choice might fall on Lionel Duke of 

Clarence, 


There is a flrange diverſity among hiſtorians concerning the time of the death of 
this ill fated lady; Fordun, L. xiv. c. 18. ſays, that ſhe went ro England in 1357, and 


died after ſhe had remained there for ſome time, [aliquanto tempore commorata. ] In 


Scala Chron. ap. Leland. T. i. p. 568. it is ſaid, The Quene of Scotland, fiſter to 
© King Edward, cam oute of Scotland to Wyndeſore to ſpeke with him, and after was 
© with her mother Quene Ifabel at Hertford, and ther dyed,” This imports that ſhe. 
died, either before her mother, or ſoon after her. It is certain that her mother died in 
autumn 1358.—Fordun, and the author of Scala Chonica, are in a miſtake.—Queen 
Johanna muſt have lived beyond the year 1357 or the year 1388; her huſband ſpeaks 
of her as alive on the 21ſt February 1358-9; Foedera, T. p. vi. 118. Nay, more, on the 
2d May 1362, a paſſport is granted by Edward III. to Jobn Heryng * the ſervant of 
Johanna Queen of Scotland, our ſiſter;' Feedera, T. vi. p. 364+ and, therefore, I in- 
cline to follow Valſing bam, p. 179. who places her death in 1362, 
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Clarence. This, he ſaid, would be the means of eſtabliſhing perpe- 
tual tranquilhty : That the Duke of Clarence would be able to main- 
tain the national liberties; and that the Engliſh King would renounce 
for ever all pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Scotland. 

The eſtates inſtantly, and unanimouſly, made anſwer *, that they 
would never permit an Engliſhman to reign over them: That the 
& propoſition made by the King was ill-advifed : That, by acts of 
* ſettlement, and ſolemn oaths of the three eſtates, in the days of Ro- 
bert Bruce, the Stewart had been acknowledged preſumptive heir of 
the crown; and that he, and his ſons, were brave men, and fit to 

© reign.” The King appeared to be ſenſible of the force of their ar- 
guments, and deſiſted from his propoſition 7. 

But ſuch a propoſition, having been once made, could not be for- 
gotten. Jealouſy and diſtruſt aroſe in the minds of a people who pri- 
zed the national independency above all things. Many of the nobi- 
lity entered into aſſociations for their mutual ſupport ; and they reſol- 
ved to force the King to diſclaim his propoſition, or, on his refuſal, to 
expel him. The Stewart, in particular, entered into aſſociations with 
the Earls of March and Douglas, the moſt powerful of the ſouthern 
barons ; and, which is remarkable, he formed a confederacy with his 
own ſons. We are ignorant of the preciie tenor of thole inſtruments : 
We may, however, preſume, that they aimed at maintaining the legal 
ſucceſſion to the crown. 


Neither 


Cui breviter et ſine ulteriore deliberatione aut retractione reſponſum fuit per u- 
© niverſaliter ſingulos et ſingulariter univerſos de tribus ſtatibus;' Fordun, L. xiv. c. 25. 
that is, generally by each man, and particularly by all” 

7 Something has been ſaid on this ſubject in Remarks on the hiſtory of Scotland, c. 5. 
But a more accurate attention to dates has enabled me to place the traniattions of this 
year 1363 in a clearer light. By ſome ſtrange inadvertency, 1 quoted Barnes, p- 426+ 
427. inſtead of Foedera, T. vi. p. 426. 427. dee note p. 116, 
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Neither did the malecontents reſt ſatisfied with ſuch precautions: 
They took up arms, ſeized the perſons whom they ſuſpeQed of fa- 


vouring the political views of the King, plundered the eſtates of the 
ſuppoſed traitors, and divided the ſpoils as if they had been in an ene- 
my's country. 

Perſonal intrepidity diſtinguiſhed the character of David Bruce. 
Undiſmayed at the hoſtile appearances which he beheld on every ſide, 
he called on his people to protect their Sovereign; and he iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding his barons to deſiſt from their rebellious 
attempts. His proclamation having been received with ſcorn, the 
King had recourſe to arms. Many reſolute men ſtood forth in defence 
of the throne . The inſurgents now perceived the hazards to which 
they had expoſed themſelves and their country, and they ſued for 
peace. A general amneſty was granted, under condition that the ba- 
rons ſhould renounce their aſſociations, become bound to abſtain from 
ſuch private confederacies in time coming, and renew their oaths of 
fealty. 

Fordun has preſerved the form of the obligation executed by the 
Stewart. It is under the penalty of forfeiting for ever all right and 
title to the crown of Scotland, as well as to his own inheritances, and 
of being held a perjured man, and a falſe and diſhonoured knight Tf, 
[at Inchmurdoch, 14th May 13063.] 

And 


* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 25. ſays that the King of Scots expended large ſums of money in 
paying the forces which he had drawn together, in ſtipendiis illorum expoſita multa 
© pecunia.” This, if true, is ſingular z the finances of David Bruce muſt have been 
very low at that time; and it is hardly poſſible to imagine, that he could have com- 
manded any conſiderable ſum of money, without aſſiſtance from England. 

+ Fordun, L. xiv. c. 27. ſays, that the other nobles came under like obligations, mu- 
tatis mutandis. * Sub iſto tenore juraverunt caeteri, mutatis tamen certis terminis, pro- 
© ut perſonarum qualitas expoſtulavit.” Pity that he had not been more explicit; for 
then we ſhould have ſeen who they were that engaged in this inſurrection, and what 

confederacies 
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And thus a dangerous inſurrection, which the extravagant propo- 
ſals at Scone had excited, was quelled by the fortitude and clemency 
of the King. 


Scarcely was the public tranquillity reſtored, when this capricious 
Prince repaired to London, and again involved himſelf in ſecret nego- 
tiations with Edward III. 


The two Kings were preſent at a conference held by their privy- 
counſellors, [23d November 1363.] 

The heads of this conference were committed to writing ; but it 
was anxiouſly premiſed, that the whole ſhould be viewed merely in 
the light of a ſcheme or plan, and that nothing ſhould be underſtood 


as having been either propoſed on the one fide, or agreed to on the 
other. - 


This ſingular hiſtorical curioſity is till preſerved, and is of the fol- 
lowing import : 


I, 


confederacies they had formed. It is probable that the obligations were granted, ei- 
ther in parliament, or at a convention, convecatis omnibus regni optimatibus; For- 


dun, ib. The following perſons appear to have been preſent : 
* William biſhop of St Andrews 


Patrick Biſhop of Brechin, Chancellor 
John Abbot of Dunfermline 
* Walter Wardlaw Archdeacon of Lothian, Secretary 
* Gilbert Armſtrong Prior of St Andrews 
* Robert Erſkine Chamberlain of Scotland 
Archibald Douglas 
Robert Ramſay 
* Thomas Fauſide 
* Norman Leſlie 
Alexander Lindeſay. 
There were others preſent whoſe names are omitted by Fordun- 
From this liſt one may form a tolerable conjeCture as to the perſons who, at that 
time, enjoyed the chief confidence of the King. Thoſe marked with an aſteriſk, ap- 
pear to have been employed in the ſecret negotiations with England, 


Knights 


Foed. vi. 426. 
42 7» 


* 
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I. In default of tlie King of Scots, and his iſſue-male “, the King 
of England, for the time being, to ſucceed to the kingdom of Scot- 
land. 

II. If this was agreed to, then the town, caſtle, and territory of 
Berwick, to be forthwith delivered to the Scots. 

III. As alſo the caſtles ot Rokeſburgh, Jedburgh, and Lochmaben, 
with their reſpective territories, | | 
IV. And alſo, in general, all lands occupied by the King of Eng- 
land, or thoſe under his government, in which the late King Robert 

was veſted and ſeized at the time of his deceaſe. 

V. The whole ranſom-money due by the Scots to be diſcharged, 
their obligations for payment cancelled, and the hoſtages ſet at liberty, 

VI. The King of England to make ſatisfaction to the Earl of 
Athole, the Lords Beaumont, Percy, and Ferrars ; to the heirs of Sir 
Richard Talbot, and to all who claim lands in Scotland, whether by 
the gift or grant of the King of Scotland, ſince he became a priſoner, 
or otherways, ſo that the preſent poſſeſſors may enjoy ſuch lands 
without any manner of challenge againſt them, or their heirs, 

VII. The King of Scotland to be put in poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
part of the lands and rents which his anceſtors held in England, and 
to have an equivalent, in a ſuitable place, for the remainder ; he per- 
forming ſervice to the King of England for ſuch lands only. 

VIII. The name and title of kingdom of Scotland, to be preſerved 
with due honour, and proper diſtinctions, no union or annexation be- 
ing made with England ; and the King to be ſtyled, in all public in- 
ſtruments, and others, the King of England and of Scotland. 


IX. 


»The original bears, * ſanz hoir engendre de ſon corps.“ But the expreſſion at the 


end of the conference, * hoir ma/le engendre ſon corps,” ſhews, that i/ue-male was un - 
derſtood. 
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IX. The King, after having been crowned King of England, to 
come regularly to the kingdom of Scotland, and to be crowned King 
at Scone, in the royal chair, which is to be delivered up by the En- 
gliſh : The ceremony of the coronation to be performed by perſons 
whom the court of Rome ſhall depute for that purpoſe. - 

X. Every parliament concerning the affairs of the kingdom of 
Scotland, to be held either at Scone, or in ſome other place within that 
kingdom. 

XI. The King, at his coronation, to make oath, that he will main- 
tain the freedom of the holy church of Scotland, ſo that it ſhall not 
be ſubjected to any Archbiſhop, nor to any one elſe, ſaving the Pa- 
pal ſee. | 

XII. Alſo, to make oath, that he will maintain the laws, ſtatutes, 


and uſages, of the kingdom of Scotland, eſtabliſhed under its former 
Kings. 

XIII. Alſo, to make oath, that he will, in no fort, ſummon the 
people of Scotland, or force them to appear in any court, unleſs with- 
in the kingdom, according to their own laws and uſages. 

XIV. Allo, to make oath, that he will never conſent that the Biſhop- 
ricks, eccleſiaſtical dignities, or other benefices of the holy church of 
Scotland, be conferred on any except natives, 

XV. The Chancellor, Chamberlain, and Juſliciary, the ſheriffs, 
provoſts, bailies, governors of towns and caſtles, and other officers, 
to be natives of the kingdom of Scotland only. 

XVI. The Prelates, Earls, and Barons, and other frecholders, 
whether antient or new, in the kingdom of Scotland, to be fully main- 
tained in their privileges, lands, revenues, and offices, according to 
their infeftments and their poſſeſſion. 

XVII. The Earl of Douglas to be reſtored to the eſtates in Eng- 
land to which his father and uncle had right, or to receive an equi- 
valent in a ſuitable place, 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. No grants to be revoked which have been made by the 
preſent King of Scotland, or any of his predeceſſors. 

XIX. The merchants of Scotland to uſe their liberties in merchan- 
dizing, and not to be obliged to go to Calais, [then the ſtaple town 
for the ſale of wool] or elſewhere; and to pay to the —— cuſtoms, 
only half a mark for each ſack of wool *, 

XX. The Engliſh King to make oath never to alienate the king- 
dom of Scotland, or to make over any part of it to be held of the 


King of England, or any one elſe, but to preſerve the kingdom free 
and entire, as in the days of King Robert. 

XXI. His only counſellors, as to Scottiſh affairs, to be Peers, and 
Lords of Scotland. 


XXII. 


* © Que les marchans d' Eſcoſe uſeroĩent leur franchiſes de marchander, et qu'ils ne 
© ſeroient conſtrainz a aler a Cales, ne ailleurs, fors a leur voloir, et qu'ils ne paient 
© fors demi marc du ſac de laine a la grant couſtume ;? Foedera, T. vi. p. 427. Not be- 
ing perfectly certain as to the meaning of this article, I have added the words as they 
ſtand in the original, leaving my readers to judge for themſelves. Abercrombie, v. ii. 
p- 131. has given a tranſlation of this article, which I imagine to be erroneous : It runs 
thus, That the merchants of Scotland ſhould have full liberty of commerce and trade 
with the Engliſh, and that they ſhould not be obliged to go any where, not even to 
Calais, the then ſtaple port for Engliſh wool, which was their grand, and, perhaps, 
only commodity, but might purchaſe wool in England itſelf, upon paying but half 
© a mark cuſtom for the ſack of it.” He adds, in his commentary, * the Scots are in- 
© vited to ſhare in the commerce and wealth of flouriſhing and triumphant England.” 
The expreſhon * uſeroient leur franchiſes de marchander,* ſeems to imply no more 
than that the Scottiſh dealers, as well in buying as in ſelling, ſhould have their for- 
mer privileges reſerved to them. 'They might have full liberty of commerce and 
trade with the Engliſh ; but this could only mean in ſuch a way as was conſiſtent 
with the ſyſtem of commerce eſtabliſhed in England. If the Scots were to have full 
liberty to purchaſe, the Engliſh would have had full liberty to ſell; and this would 
at once have annihilated the favourite inſtitution of ſtaples. Hence I incline to con- 
clude, that the mention of a duty of half a mark Sterling on the ſack of wool, reſpects 
what was to be paid as a duty on Scottiſh wool, not what was to be paid on the pur- 
chaſe of Engliſh wool. The difference is exceedingly material. 
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XXII. To impoſe no taxes whatever, others, or otherwiſe, than 
what were wont to be impoſed in the days of the former — of 
Scotland. 

XXIII. The people of Scotland not to be called out to military ſer- 
vice, otherwiſe than of old, After the term of forty days, during 
which they are bound to ſerve on their own charges, to receive pay 
according to the rank of the perſons who ſerve, and the nature and 
extent of the ſervice, 

XXIV. The abbeys, and other religious houſes of both kingdoms; 
to be reciprocally reſtored to their lands, revenues, and' benefices. 


XXV. Indemnity to all who, after fealty performed to the Engliſh 
King, have revolted. 


XXVI. The treaty founded on this conference, to be read in pre- 
ſence of the people and the King, whenever he is crowned, and the 
King to make oath for obſerving all its conditions. 

XXVII. The King of England to adviſe with his council,” as to 
granting and confirming whatever other points, conditions, and ar- 
ticles, ſhall be demanded by the three eſtates * of Scotland, for the 


general good of the kingdom, and for the mote firm eftabliſhment of 
laſting tranquillity f. 


XXVIII. 


* © Les trois comunaltes;“ Foedera, T. vi. p. 427. 


+ Abercrombie, V. ii. p. 132. thus tranſlates the xxvii. article : © That the King of 
England was willing to grant, by the advice of his council, whatever elſe the three 
© communities of the kingdom of Scotland ſhould aſk for their farther ſecurity and 
© ſatisfaftion.* But * ſe voudra aviſer à granter,* is far ſhort of ſuch a meaning. In 
truth, the article is merely eluſory. It only implies that Edward III. would grant 
any other conditions that might be agreeable to himſelf. By mentioning the advice 
of his council, he provided againſt the odium of refuſing his aſſent to any equitable mo- 
difications of the treaty. 
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XXVII. The King of Scots to ſound the inclinations of his peo- 
ple as to the ſubject of this conference, and to inform the Engliſh 
King, and his council, of the reſult, fifteen days after taſter next. 

The two Kings having retired from the conference, their counſel- 
lors diſcourſed on the perplexing queſtion of a recompenſe to be 
made for the caſtles and territories, which it was propoſed to yield 
© up to the Scots, in caſe the treaty ſhould be fruſtrated by the King 
© of Scots leaving iſſue- male.“ What expedients were ſuggeſted on 
either ſide is unknown, | 

Happily for David Bruce, the ſecret of this conference was faith- 
fully kept *. Had it been diſcloſed, the propoſals, however cautiouſly 
expreſſed, would have raiſed a general alarm 1n the Scottiſh nation, 
and have proved the cauſe of a more formidable inſurrection than that 
which had bcen lately quelled. It is probable that David, on his re- 
turn to Scotland, was ſoon made ſenſible of the extravagance and im- 
practicability of the plan digeſted in the conferences at Weſtminſter. 

It was, indeed, a plan equally extravagant and impracticable. It 
did not tend to eſtabliſh the internal tranquillity, increaſe the impor— 
tance, or ſecure any valuable intereſts of the nation; neither do the 
Scots appear to have ſtipulated advantages of moment with reſpect to 
their commerce, | 

According to the plan propoſed, the King of England was to be- 
come the Sovereign of the Scots; and thus the line of regal ſucceſſion, 
acknowledged in the reign of Robert Bruce, was to be broken, all 
the deſcendants of his daughter Marjory diſinherited, and even the 
daughters of David Bruce, and all the deſcendants of thoſe daughters, 
excluded from the throne. 


No 


* To the beſt of my recollection, this conference was not known till after the union 
of the two kingdoms, when Mr Rymer publiſhed it in the fixth volume of Foedera 


Angliae. 
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No national benefit * accrued from a treaty ſo humiliating, and of 
ſuch obvious injuſtice, other than a diſcharge of the ſums (till due 
for the ranſom of the King of Scots. 

The only viſible motives which could have induced the King of Scots 


to ratify ſuch articles, are, the jealouſy which he might have conceived 
of the Stewart, as a perſon who was more reſpected in Scotland than 
himſelf, and the impatient deſire of ſecuring his own liberty. It will 
be remembered, that he had come under the moſt ſolemn engagements 
to return to his priſon, if the ranſo;n was with-heid ; and he might 
poſſibly have diſcerned, that his ſubjects were either unable, or un- 
willing, to make regular payments of a ſum ſo exorbitant, 

As he had no children, the excluſion of his own daughters was a 
very diſtant contingency. And, if reſentment, and the love of eaſe, | 
were his motives, every diſtant contingency would be diſregarded F. 

About this time it was that the King of Scots married Margaret Ferd. xiv. 28. 


Logie, a woman of ſingular beauty F. This unequal alliance proved _ Cres. 


unhappy. 1. 579. 
| The 

I ſay, no other national benefit,” for it is evident from the diſſiculty ſuggeſted at 
the end of the conference, that.the Engliſh would never have ſurrendered Berwick, 
&c. until the King of England had become poſſeſſed of his new kingdom, The reader 
will remark, in the minute of the conference at Weſtminſter, an affected repetition of 
the phraſe, the kingdom of Scotland. Perhaps the Scottiſh negotiators imagined, that the 
phraſe was ſufficient to ſecure the independence of their country But the clauſe con- 
cerning military ſervice, would of itſelf have had the conſequence of rendering the 
Scottiſh nation dependent, and of exhauſting all her force in the warlike enterpriſes 
of an Engliſh Sovereign. 

tf 1 formerly imagined, that the propoſal made by David II. to his parliament was 
in conſequence of the negotiations at Weſtminſter in November 1363. But the dates 
are ſo diſtinctly marked in Fordun, and the argument from the nature of the obliga- 
tion granted by the Stewart, in May 1363, is ſo cogent, that I do not ſee how that hy- 
potheſis can be ſupported. | 


t In one MS. of Fordun ſhe is called the daughter, and in another the widow of 
John 
K k 2 


Feed. vi. 435. 


Anjeht,2627. 
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The King of Scots made another viſit to England, [February 1 363-4,] 
under pretence of performing his devotions at the ſhrine of the Vir- 


gin at Walſingham “. 
1364. 
The hiſtory of Scotland, from the year 1363 to the end of the reign 
of David II. affords few intereſting occurrences ; and even theſe are, 


in general, imperfectly related. 
John King of France died, {at London 8th April.] He was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Charles. 


1365. 
At firſt, the annual payments of the ranſom ſettled for the king of 


Scots, had been made with tolerable regularity f; but, for ſome years 
paſt, 


John Logie. In the MS. of Fordun, which Hearne uſed in his edition, ſhe is called 
magna domina, honeſtis ac nobilioribus orta natalibus.“ Boece, L. xv. fol. 327. a. ſays, 
that her father was Sir John Logie. In Foedera, T. vi. p. 576. there is a paſſport to 
© Johannes de Logy de Scotia, cum xii equitibus,* [26th October 367.] Be her pa- 
rentage what it will, all writers agree that ſhe was exceedingly beautiful. The au- 
thor of Scala Chron. ap. Leland, F. i. p. 579, ſays, the King of Scottes took to wiſe, 
« by force of love, one Margaret de Logy.” Fordun, or rather his interpolator, on men- 
tion being made of Margaret Logie, runs out into an extravagant digreſſion concerning 
bad wives; L. xiv. c 28.—32. There are ſome paſſages in that digreſſion capable of 
forcing a ſmile from the ſevereſt readers. 

At the ſame time, Margaret, his conſort, obtained a paſſport to viſit the ſhrine 
of Thomas à Becket; Foedera, P. vi. p. 435. The King of Scots viſited England 
almoſt every year. See Foedera, T. vi. p. 451. 463. 497. 582. 613. 651. He had 
generally a numerous retinue. In January 1368-9, there were 100 horſemen in his 
train, and 60 in the train of bis conſort ; Foedera, T. vi. p. 582. Such frequent 
journies, undertaken in ſo great ſtate, muſt have been exceedingly expenſive. They 
were not fit to be undertaken by David Bruce, who ought to have ſtudied, by fruga- 
lity, to eaſe his affectionate and loyal ſubjects of the burden of his ranſom, 

+ The following payments were made: 1358, 24th June, 10000 marks; Foedera, 
T. vi. p. 92. 1359, zoth October, 3000 marks; Foedera, T. vi. p. 142+ 1359, 23d De- 
et mber, 2500 marks; Foedera, T. vi. p. 151. Date uncertain, 4500 marks; Foedera, T. vi. 
p- 197. 1360, 24th June, 10000 marks; Foedera, T. vi. p. 201. In all 30000 marks. 


1365. 
paſt, they had ceaſed. Probably the negotiations for a ſurrender of 
Scotland had made the Engliſh King leſs importunate, and the Scot- 
tiſh leſs attentive as to the ranſom ; but the negotiations being now at 
an end, Edward demanded the arrears and the penal ſums 1iacurred 
through failure in payment. 

This produced a new treaty, by which the King of Scots obliged Fe. vi. 46 
himſelf to pay one hundred thouſand pounds Sterling “, at the rate of | 
6000 marks annually, on the 2d of February, until the whole ſhould 
be cleared. The truce between the two nations was prolonged to the 
24 of February 1370-1, | 12th and 20th June 1365.] 


1305; - Ä 
About this time, committees of parliament, with parliamentary Pitmedden, 


| | 8. Collec- 
powers, were introduced, under the pretence of general conveniency. 3 wy 


From them the inſtitution of Ihe Lords of the Articles appears to have 
had its origin f. 
The 


It is probable, however, that this was of the nature of a penal ſum, and that, if 
the King of Scots faithfully obſerved the treaty on his part, the ſum was to be re- 
ſtricted to 856000 marks. Certain it is, that the method of accompting which enſued 
was on ſuch principles. There is ſome obſcurity in the tranſaction, owing to this, 
that all the mutual obligations between the two Kings have not been publiſhed in 
Foedera. In Calendars of Antient Charters, p. 220. 39no Edward III. there is this 
title, de quibuſdam conditionibus contentis in treugis. This is, probably, the inſtru- 
ment wanting. 


+ © A. D. 1367. Apud Sconam convocatis tribus communitatibus regni congre- 
* gatis ibidem, certae perſonae electi fuerunt per eoſdem ad parli:mentuin tenendum, 
data aliis cauſ4 autumni licentia ad propria redeundi; quidam ex parte cleri, quidam 
© ex parte baronum, quidam ex parte burgenſium, eleCti ſunt. 

© Parliamentum apud Perth, 6. March 1308, cum ſuper certis punctis pracſens par- 
© liamentum fuerit ordinatum teneri, clecti fuerunt certae perſonae ad ipſum patlia - 
© mentum tenendum, data licentia_ aliis recedendi. 


£ Parliamentum 


Feed. vi. 632. 


Stat. Davidll. 
18. 


wy F II. 
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The truce between the two nations was prolonged for the farther 
ſpace of fourteen years, and it was agreed that the reſidue of the ran- 


ſom-money ſhould be cleared by annual payments of 4000 marks “, 
[2oth July.] | 
In this year an act of parliament was made of the following tenor: 
No juſticiary, ſheriff, or other officer of the King ſhall execute any 
© order, whether under the great-ſeal, privy-ſeal, or ſignet, if ſuch or- 
der be againſt law; but, whenever it is preſented to him, he ſhall in- 
© dorſe it, [or note it,] and in that form return it ;“ [at Scone, 18th 
February 1369-70. 
An 


© Parliamentum apud Perth, 18. Feb. 1369, anno regni Davidis 40. Quum fuerit 
© inexpediens quod univerſalis communitas ad deliberationem intenderet ſeu expec- 
© taret, electi fuerunt quidam, ad generalem et unanimem conſenſum et aſſenſum 
© trium communitatum congregatarum, ad ea quae concernunt communem juſtitiam, 
« judicia contradiQtoria et querelas alias, quae per parliamentum debeant determinari, 
© diſcutienda, et alii per eos communes et alias communitates [Qu] electi ad tractandum 
© et delibcrandum ſuper certis et ſpecialibus ac ſecretis regni et regis Davidis negotiis, 
© antequam veniant ad notitiam dicti concilii generalis, et quod judicia contradicto- 
© ria proponentur penultimo die patliamenti vocatis partibus ct faQta de premiſſis 
© relatione ſolenni ſententialiter fit pronunciatum, ſecundum leges et conſuetudines 
regni. 

* While the annual payments of the ranſom were made at the rate of 6000 marks, 
according to the ſecond treaty, there were paid the following ſums: 1366-7, 2d Fe- 
bruary, 6000 marks; Foedera, T. vi. p. 493. 1367-8, 2d February, 6000 marks; Foede. 
ra, T. vi. p. 550. 1368 9, 2d February, 6000 marks; Foedera, T. vi. p. 585. 1369-70, 
2d February, 6000 marks; Foedera, T. vi p. 601. In all 24000 marks. 

The King of Scots, in the third treaty, ſ:ys, that 5 marks were ſtil] due. 
240c0 marks added to that ſum make up the 80000 marks, which I underſtind to 
have been exigible, according to the ſecond treaty. 

The 56000 marks were at length completely paid, and a diſcharge in ful! was 
granted by Richard II. in the 7th year of bis reign, [:ſt December 1383 ;] Foedera, 
T. vii. p. 417. For an account of the various payments, the reader may conſult 
Feedera, T. vi p. 648. 689. 734. T vii. p 26. 40. 68. 113. 152. 208. 271 417. 

+ Nullus juſticiarius, vicecomes, aut aliquis alius miniſter Regis, faciet executio- 

| * nem 
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An act alſo was made revoking all late grants by which any per- 
ſons were exempted from bearing their ſhare in public burdens, and 
in the ſervices due to the King“. 


The King of Scots, yielding to the ſuggeſtions of his conſort, impri- 
ſoned the Stewart and his three ſons, John, Robert, and Alexander, 
This impriſonment of the Heir preſumptive and his children is a ſin- 


gular event in a reign full of ſtrange incidents, and yet it is mention- 
ed by one hiſtorian alone f. 


1370. 

The power of Margaret Logie over the uxorious but fickle monarch 
was of ſhort endurance. Diſguſts and bitter animoſities aroſe between 
the King and his conſort, He applied to the Scottiſh biſhops and ob- 
tained a divorce 4. Margaret Logie eſcaped from Scotland, and found 


means 


© nem alicujus mandati ſibi directi, ſub quocunque ſigillo, magno, ſecreto, vel parvo, 
© ſeu ſigneto in pracjudicium juris. Sed, ſi quid tale fuerit praeſentatum, indorſet et 


indorſatum remittat; Stat. David II. c. 18. The date is added from a MS. in my 
poſſeſſion ! 


#* © Statutum eſt a Rege David, ex deliberatione parliamenti, communi utilitate 
© penſata, quod omnes libertates de novo conceſſac generaliter revocentur, fic ſcilicet 
« quod ad ſervicia Domini Regis contribuant, conſerviant, et opera ſubeant cum vici- 
« nis;* Chart. Merav. Vol. i. fol. 80, Much might be learned from an accurate edi- 
tion of the whole Statutes of David II. 


- +* Ad cujus ſuggeſtionem Rex nepotem ſuum Robertum Stewart, cum tribus 
© filiis Johannem, Robertum, et Alexandrum, arreſtavit, et in diverſis munitionibus 
© ad cuſtodiendum deputavit;* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 34. 


+ Fordun, L. xiv. c. 34+ ſays, * circa feſtum carniſprivii, an. 1369.“ In 1368-9, 
lent commenced in the third week of February. Fordun miſtakes, if he means to 
place the divorce about the beginning of lent 1368-9. For it appears fron: Foedera, 
T. vi. p. 582. that David, and his conſort, obtained a paſſport to viſit England in Ja- 
nuary 1368.9; and it is not probable, that, in the very next month, he procured a di- 
vorce from her. Fordun, therefore, muſt have meant to place the divorce in i 369-70. It 
is remarkable, that, in Foedera, T. vi. p. 613. there is a paſſport, oth March 1 369-70, 
for David to viſit England, in which no mention is made of his conſort. 


Ford, xiv. 34. 


Ford, xiv. 34. 
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means to preſent herſelf to the court at Avignon. She appealed to 
Pope Urban V. from the ſentence of the Scotuth Biſhops. The cauſe 
was warmly agitated, and depended long ; the iſſue is not certaiuly 
known ; but, as Fordun remarks that the Pope threatened to lay the 
kingdom of Scotland under an interdict, it is pro able that the pro- 
ceedings of the Scottiſh Biſhops were judged to be irregular “. 

| On 


* Fordun, who had ſeen a copy of the proceedings, is ſilent as to the grounds of the 
ſentence pronounced by the Scottiſh Biſhops; and, as to the reaſons of appeal, he ſays, 
Liber inde confectus, et notariorum ſignis ſignatus, praecellit in ſcriptura, judicio 
© meo qui proceſſum vidi et haec ſcriph, continentiam literaturae quatuor pſalterio- 
rum ;' L. xiv c. 34. But, although he is fo ridiculouſly accurate in recording the 
ſize of the writings, he ſays not a word of their contents. John Major, L. v. c. 23. 
honeſtly confeſſes that he was unacquainted with the merits of the cauſe. Boece, not 
inclining to be ignorant of any thing, obſerves, L. xv. fol. 327. a. that the King of 
Scots was reported to have married Margaret Logic, rather on account * of her beauty, 
© than with the wiſh of having children by her: That he repudiated her when ſhe 
© had entered into her twenty fifth year, and he had no hopes of children by her. 
© [Magis, ut j.Ctabatur, ſpecie captus, q àm quod ſobolem ex ea cuperet. Eam autem 
annum egrefiam viceſimum quartum, quum nullam ex ea prolem ſperaret, repudia— 
© vit.“] 'lhis is a ſingular ſtory indeed ! The King married without wiſhing ſor chil- 
dren, and repudiated his wife becauſe he deſpaired of having children by her. And 
the reaſon of his deſpair was, that ſhe had entered her twenty fifth year! Bellenden, 
B. xv. fol. 231. a. perceiving, probably, that this ſtory was abſurd, has ſubſtituted 
another in its room, which, from its tenor, has the appearance of a popular 
tradition: He mariit ane luſty woman, namet Margaret Logy, and, within thre 
© monethis after, he repentit, and wes ſo forowful, that he had degradit his blud ryal 
* with ſic obſcure lynnage, that he baniſt hir, and all otheris that gave hym counſall 
© thairto, out of his realme. At laſt this lady paſt, with an certane hir freindis, to 
© Avinion, quhaire the Paip held his ſeit for the tyme, and wes ſo favorit, that ſcho 
«© oat finalie an ſentence aganis King David, to annexe to hir as his lawchfull lady and 
© wyfte. Thus ſuld the realme have cumyn under interdiction and gret truble, wer 
© nocht ſcho deceiſſit' be the way returnand hame.” 

Much of this ill-told, and confuſed ſtory, may be confuted from record. Margaret 
Logie was living with the King of Scots, and acknowledged as his wiſe, from 12th Ja- 

nuary 


| 
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1370. 
On the diſgrace of Margaret Logie, the Stewart and his three ſons Ford. xiv. 34. 
were releaſed from their priſon, and re-inſtated in the favour of the 
King. | 


David II. died, [22d February 1370-1, in the caſtle of Edinburgh, ] Fora, xiv. 34. 
in 


nuary 1365-6, to 4th January 1368-9; Foedera, T. vi. p. 484. 497. 582. So that, in- 
ſtead of baniſhing her in three months, he lived with her three years, and, probably, 
for a longer ſpace, The time of her death is uncertain; but we know that ſhe ſur- 
vived her huſband. She was at Avignon on the 23d June 1372. She is then ſtyled 
© egregia Domina, Domina Margareta, Regina Scotiae, uxor quondiam Domini Da- 
* yidis Regis Scotiae illuſtris, jam defunQi  Foedera, T. vi. p. 727. She obtained a 
paſſport from Edward III. 24th March 1373-4; Foedera, T. vii. p. 35. Hence we may 
certainly conclude, that it was not her death which relieved Scotland from the ap- 
prehenſion of a Papal interdict Fordun, it is true, ſays ſomething like this; © ſi ſu- 
© pervixiſſet* But, to reconcile his expreſſion with the truth of hiſtory, we muſt ſup · 
poſe that Rex, or Papa, is to be underſtood ; that is, David Bruce, or Pope Urban V. 

A worthy friend of mine, while at Rome in 1776, took the trouble of inquiring 
whether the proceedings on the appeal of David II. were to be found in the Papal 
archives. The Abbate Cocquelini, the learned and induſtrious editor of the Magnum 
Bullarium Romanum, engaged in this ſearch. It was laborious, and proved unſucceſs- 


ful. I cannot expreſs this ſo well as in his own words. After having mentioned his 


ſearches in the Vatican library, and elſewhere, he ſays, * confugiendum fuit ad ſecre- 
© tius archivium Vaticanum, in quo regeſta integra bullarum, brevium, ac literarum 
© Pontiicum Avenionenſium aſſervari exploratum eſt, Romam a Cardinali Urſinio 
© duobus abhinc ſeculis adſportata. Elias Baldius, Graecae Latinaeque linguae ſcriptor 
© in laudata bibliotheca, et Johannes Marinius ſecretioris Vaticani ſcrinii pro-cuſtos, 
© pro ſui fide aſſeverant, codices ſe ſingulos bibliothecae et archivii non regeita modo, 
© ſed ſchedas quoque quam diligentiſſimè, nec fine magno dierum quinque impendio, 
« perluſtrafſe, nullamque actae a Davide Rege, cauſae aut interpoſitae appellationis 
© ſchedam vel indicium adinveniſſe.“ If, by any accident, this work ſhould fall within 
the knowledge of the Abbate Corguelini, and his aſſociates, they are requeſted to ac- 
cept of my ſincere thanks. I lament, that, when I wiſhed to have the inquiry made, 
the preciſe date of the proceedings was not known to me. That would have greatly 
abridged the trouble of ſuch a ſearch. The proceedings muſt have been in 1370, or 7 
in the beginning of 1371, about the latter end of the Pontificate of Urban V. 
Vol. II. LI 


to his protection. 
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1370. 
in the 47th year of his age, and the 42d of his reign, He was buried 
in the church of the abbey of Holyrood, before the great altar. 

He was ſucceeded by his nephew RoBERT, the Stewart of Scotland. 

When we acknowledge David II. to have been courteous and af- 
fable, and poſſeſſed of perſonal intrepidity, we complete the catalogue 
of his praiſe-worthy qualities . But the defeAs in his character were 
many, and all of them were prejudicial to the public ; he was weak 
and capricious, violent in his reſentments, and habitually under the 
dominion of women. 

The Scottiſh nation had an amiable partiality for the only ſon of 
their great deliverer, and his misfortunes excited univerſal pity. 
Hence it is, that the hiſtorians of our country are ſtudious to draw a 
veil over the faults of David II. . | : 

Nevertheleſs, while we pity the early exile, and unfortunate valour, 
and tedious captivity of the only ſon of Robert Bruce, we ought not 
to forget, that he degenerated from the magnanimity of his father, 
and that, through the allurements of preſent eaſe, or through motives 
of baſe jealouſy, he was willing to ſurrender the honour, ſecurity, and 
independence of that people whom God and the laws had entruſted 


MISCEL- 


* Fordun, L. xiv. c. 34. ſays, that David II. by his policy, ſuppreſſed the robbers in 
the mountainous country of Scotland, and in the iſles: That he ſet them againſt each 
other, rewarded thoſe who deſtroyed their adverſaries, and thus, inſenſibly, extirpated 
the diſturbers of the public peace. It was a cruel policy, if indeed uſed. But it is 
probable, that, in this account, there is much exaggeration. For the remote parts of 
Scotland remained as uncivilized and diſorderly after the reign-of David II. as in elder 
times. 

+ It muſt, however, be admitted, that our hiſtorians were ignorant of the conferen- 


ces at Weſtminſter in November 1363. Fordun imagined, that the propoſal made by 
the King to his parliament in the beginning of that year, was in conſequence of a 


promiſe extorted from him during his captivity ; L. xiv. c 24. This good natured hy- 
potheſis, founded on an imperfect knowledge of facts, has been adopted by later bf. 
torians, who had opportunities of being better informed. 
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1306. 


ILLIAM of Lambyrton Biſhop of St Andrews, while a 
priſoner in England, ' had a daily allowance for himſelf of 


Foed. ii. 101 5. 


ſix pence, ot three pence for his ſerving man, of three half-pence for 


his foot-boy, and of three half-pence for his chaplain. 
Eliſabeth, the conſort of Robert Bruce, while a priſoner in England, 


had ſervants appointed to attend her, and particularly, a foot-boy 
© for her chamber, ſober, and not riotous, to make her bed *.“ 


| 1308. 


Foed. ii. 1013» 


. 


John Duns Scotus f, called doctor ſubtilis, died; a perſon exceſſively 
admired by his contemporaries. He taught what, in thoſe days, was 


called 


* © Fit ele un garzon a pee, por demorer en ſa chambre, tiel qui ſoit ſobre, et ne un 
© riotous, por ſon lit faire.” | 


+ © Deſcended from the family of The Dunſes in the Merſe M*Xenzie, Lives of 
Scots writers, Vol. i. p. 215. But Camden, Britannia, p. 861. ſays, that he was a na- 
tive of Northumberland; becauſe a note ſubjoined to a manuſcript copy of the works 
of John Duns, in the library of Merton college, Oxford, has theſe words: © Explicit 
© leEtura ſubtilis doCtoris in univerſitate Oxonienſi, ſuper libros ſententiarum, Docs 
© toris Johannis Duns, nati in villa de Emilden vocata Dunſtan, contracta Duns, in 
* comitatu Northumbriae, pertincns ad domum ſcholaſticorum de Mertonhall in Oxo- 
* nio, et quondam dictae domus ſecii.“ This teſtimony is not ſufficient to confute the 


received 
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| 1308, 

called philo/ophy and theology, at Oxford, Paris, and Cologne. It is 
reported that, at Oxford, thirty thouſand pupils attended his lec- 
tures *, | 


So- 


receired opinion: For, in its utmoſt latitude, it only implies, that an unknown, and 
illiterate tranſcriber of the works of John Duns, choſe to make him a native of Emil- 
den in Northumberland, called Dunftan, and, by a fanciful abbreviation, Duns. 'There 
was a more antient Johannes Scotus, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Erigena, who 
flouriſhed in the days of the Emperor Charlemagne. The Scots have laid claim to 
him alſo as their countryman ; but upon leſs probable grounds. They tranſlate Eri- 
gena, © a native of the town of Air ;* but, in order to juſtify this tranſlation, they muſt 
ſuppoſe, that the town of Air exifted in the days of Charlemagne! The obvious 
tranſlation of Erigena is, a native of Ireland.” 


* Anthony à Wood, Antiquitates Univerfitatis Oxonienfis, p. 147. ad an. 1303, fays, 
© Hac denuo tempeſtate exundare coepit ſcholarium frequentia=Oppidanis Brevi re- 
* gio Sept. xix. dato, ſttictè praecipitur ut hoſpitiorum ſcholaſticorum poſſeſhone pro- 
* pers excederent, maxime cum academici lecturas jam eſſent reſumpturi. Quod regem 
© yero induxit, ut mandatis ſuis exequendis ſedulò magis attenderet, erat Scotorum 
© frequentia, quos Oxonii commorari jufferat : Male enim metuens, ne gentis illius 
© optimates, et ingenua pubes, fi alibi educarentur, rebus novis maximè ſtuderent 
© poſt Scoticas ſuas expeditiones, captivorum quemque eruditioni deditum Oxonium 
«© deduxit.” This inundation of Scottiſb fudents was, in all likelyhood, the inundation 
of the pupils of John Duns Scotus, called Scoti, from their maſter, or from the ſect 
to which they belonged. That they were Scotſmen of faſhion, [optimates et ingenua 
pubes,] is exceedingly improbable. 

Janus Vitalis ſays of John Dans, 

—— omnibus ſophiſtis 

© Argutus magis, atque captioſus.” 

Which may be thus tranſlated : The chief of quibblers.“ 
Jacobus Latomus, in one of his epigrams, ſays, 

© Quaecunque humani fuerant juriſque ſacrati 

© In dubium veniunt cuncta, vocante Scoto. 
That is, All laws to canvaſs, human or divine, 

Of all to doubt, great Scottiſh Duns, was thine ! 

I have only to add, concerning this ſingular perſonage, that Lucas Wading pub- 
liſhed a part of the works of John Duns in ten volumes in folio, A. D. 1639; and 
that many treatiſes of his compoſition are ſtill in MS, 
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So great famine in Scotland, that many perſons fed on horſe-fleſh. 


1312, 

Hugh Harding, an Engliſhman, challenged William de Seintlowe, 
a Scotſman, for bearing the coat armorial of Harding. To decide 
the controverſy, they fought at Perth. William de Seintlowe was 
vanquiſhed, and reſigned the coat armorial, and the honour of the 
combat, to Hugh Harding, by open confeſſion, in preſence of Robert 
Bruce. The King, fitting on his throne, adjudged the coat armorial 
to Harding *. | 


Five- 


* © Robertus, Dei gratia, Rex Scotiae, omnibus ad quos praeſentes literae pervene - 
© rint, ſalutem. Cum nos accepimus duellum apud noſtram villam de Perthe, die 
* confeCtionis praeſentium, inter Hugonem Harding Anglicum, appellantem, de armis 


© de Goules, tribus leporariis de auro colloree de B. et Willielmum de Seintlowe, 
* Scotum appellatum, eiſdem armis fine differentia indutos. Quo quidem duello per- 


© cuſſo, praedictus Willielmus ſe finaliter reddidit devictum, et praedicto Hugoni re- 
© miſit ac relaxavit, et omnino de ſe et haeredibus ſuis in perpetuum praedicta arma, 
cum toto triumpho, honore, et victoria, ore tenus in audientia noſtra. Quare, nos in 
© ſolio noſtro tribunali regali ſancti patris, cum magnatibus et dominio regni noſtri 


© perſonaliter ſedentes, adjudicavimus et finaliter decretum dedimus, per praeſentes, 


© quod praeditus Hugo Harding et haeredes ſui, de caetero in perpetuum habeant et 
© teneant, gaudeant et portent, praedicta arma integraliter, abſque calumnia, perturbati- 


one, contradiCtione, reclamatione, praedicti Willielmi ſeu haeredum ſuorum : In cujus 
© rei teſtimonium, has literas noſtras fieri fecimus patentes, apud dictam villam noſtram 


© de Perthe, ſecundo die Aprilis, anno regni noſtri ſeptimo, annoque Domini 1312.” 
Diploma hoc, genere et ſtudiis nobiliſſimi Sampſonis Erdeſwick, de quo vide Cam» 


© denum, adverſariis debemus; E. Biſe, in N. Uptonum de ſtudio militari notae, 


p- 34. Colloree de B. is obſcure; perhaps it may ſignify, that the greyhounds had blue 


\ collars. In plain language, the coat armorial was, three gold or yellow greyhounds, 


© with [blue] collars, on a red field.“ Harding won it, and, by the decree of the King 
of Scots, wore it. This certificate is ſingular in its ſtyle; 1 do not affirm it to be au- 


thentic, not having ſeen. the original writing. Qu. Was this Hugh related to 7obr. 


Harding the forger ? 


Ford. xii. 18. 


E. Bie, in N 
Uptonum, de 
ſtudiomilita« 
ri. Notae 34. 


—ͤ—— — — 


Cart. Aberb. 


ii. 12. 


Barbour. 41m. 


Froiſſurt. i. 18. 


Fraiſſart, i. 19. 


© 
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1314. 
Five ſhillings ſuppoſed to be the value of a cow, and fix ſhillings 
and eight pence, the value of an ox *. 


1327. 
Fire- arms were firſt employed by the Engliſh in their wars with 
Scotland., Barbour calls them * crakys of war.” 


Froiſſart thus deſcribes the manner of living of the Scots during 


their military expeditions, ©* Their Knights and Eſquires are well 


mounted on great courſers ; the common ſort, and the country people 
* ride little horſes. They take no carriages with them, by reaſon of 
the unevenneſs of the ground among the hills of Northumberland, 
© through which their road lies, neither do they make proviſion of 
© bread or wine; for, ſuch is their abſtemiouſneſs, that, in war, they 
© are wont, for a conſiderable ſpace of time, contentedly to eat fleth half 
© drefled, without bread, and to drink river-water, without wine: Nei- 
ther have they any uſe for kettles and caldrons; for, after they have 
© flead the cattle which they take, they have their own mode of dreſ- 
© ſing them.“ | This he elſewhere deſcribes to be, by fixing the hide to 
four itakes, making it in the ſhape of a caldron, placing fire below, 
and fo boiling the fleſh.] * They are fure of finding abundance of 


© cattle in the country through which they mean to go, and therefore 


© they make no farther proviſion, Every man carries about the ſaddle 


© of 


* © Aſſedatio terrarum de Dunnethyn,* by Bernard Abbot of Aberbrothock, to 
David de Maxwell—* Er ſi dictus David amerciatus ſuerit in curia Domini Abbatis, 


© pro propria querela dabit pro amereiamento, quoties acciderit, quingque ſolidos vel unam 


e vaccam.;,” Ch. Aberbr. vol. it. fol 12. Bernard, the Abbot, became Biſhop of Sodor 
in 1-23. The delivery of ſour oxen by the Earls of Lenox, was commuted, in 1317, 
into a payment of #209 marks of filver. So that, at that time, it appears that the price 
of an ox was /tx ſhillings and eight pence. The deed containing this commutation is 


ſo cautiouſly conceived, that we may conclude the bargain to have been fair; Chart. 


Aberbreth. ibid. 
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* of his horſe, a great flat plate, and he truſſes behind him a wallet 
© full of meal; the purpoſe of which is this; after a Scottiſh ſoldier 
© has eaten fleſh ſo long that he begins to loath it, he throws this plate 
© into the fire, then moiſtens a little of his meal in water, and when 
© the plate is once heated, he lays his paſte upon it, and makes a little 
© cake, which he eats to comfort his ſtomach. Hence we may ſee, 
© that it is not ſtrange, that the Scots ſhould be able to make longer 
© marches than other men “.' 


1329. 
- Thefts had become fo frequent in Scotland, that huſbandmen were 
obliged to houſe their plough-ſhares every night. Randolph, Regent 
in the minority of David II. ordered that all plough-ſhares ſhould be 
left in the fields, and, if ſtolen, that the county ſhould refund their va- 
lue. A certain huſbandman hid his plough-thare, and pretending that 


it had been ſtolen, obtained its value f from the ſheriff of the county. 


The cheat happened to be diſcovered, and the huſbandman was hang- 
ed for theft. 
1335. 
Edward III. made a grant of the eſtate of Edrington near Berwick. 


This 


Here is a minute and long deſcription of the method of baking bannocks on a girdle. 


Froiſſart ſays, * chacun emporte entre la ſelle de ſon cheval et /e penon, une grande 
© piece plate. Sauvage, the publiſher of Froiſſart, annet. 39. confeſſes his ignorance 


Ferd. xiii, 18. 


Foed, iv. 670. 


of the ſenſe of the word penon at this place. It probably implies crupper- As to the 


caldrons made of the hides of cattle, Sauvage ſays, annet. 41, * Pay entendu de ceux 


© qui diſent avoir veu choſe ſemblable en Eſcoce, que les Eſcoſois, apres avoir ecorche les 
© groſſes beſtes, attachent les peiux, par les picds, à quatre fourchettes droites, fichees 
© en terre: Tellement qu'au milieu d'icelles pcaux, ainſi ſuſpendues, ſe fait un fond: 
© dedans lequel ils mettent bouillir et cuire ce qu'ils veulent, ſur feu moyen, et (i 
© bien tempere, que c'eſt tout $'il brule ſeulement le poil, qui eſt tourne vers lui.” 


+ Fordun lays, that the iron work of the plough was eſtimated at two ſhillings. 


Foed. iv. 711. 


Ford. xiii. gt. 


Ford. xiii. 43. 
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1335. 

This grant is remarkable; becauſe it determines a controverted point 
in the hiſtory of the law of Scotland. It proves that, antiently, /almon- 
fi/hings and mills were extended, that is, valued, for aſcertaining the 
rate of public taxations *, &c. | | 

By a treaty of alliance between Edward Balliol and John Lord of 
the Iſles, it was ſpecially provided, that the Lord of the Iſles ſhould 
have right to ſtand Godfather to any heir of Balliol's body f. 


1336. 

Alan of Winton forcibly carried off the young heireſs of Seton. 
This produced a feud in Lothian, while ſome favoured the raviſher, 
and others ſought to bring him to puniſhment. Fordun ſays, that, on 
this occaſion, a hundred ploughs in Lothian were laid aſide from la- 
bour. 

Henry de Lancaſter , commander of the Engliſh forces, invited 

the 


®* © Quae quidem villa [de Ederynton] piſcaria [de Edermuth] et molendina ['vil- 
© Jae de Berewico] ad centum et ſeptem libras, tres ſolidos, et ſeptem denarios, fempore 
© pacis, per dilectum clericum noſtrum Thomam de Burgh, Camerarium noſtrum de 
© Berewico ſuper Twedam, de mandato noſtro extenduntur; Foedera, T. iv. p. 670. 


Here alſo there is a new ſenſe of the phraſe tempore pacis, not implying any antient 


valuation, but only the rate at which the ſubjects might be reaſonably eſtimated in 
times of public tranquility. 

+ © Praeterea praefatus Dominus Rex vult et concedit, quòd quocunque tempore 
© habeat haeredem de corpore ſuo legitime procreatum, quod compaternitas ejuſdem 
© haceredis praefato Johanni concedatur.” In Du Cange, v. Compaternitas, it is ſaid, 
© Compaternitas, cognatio fpiritualis quae inter compatres intercedit. Comperage Gal- 
© lis. P. Damiani, L- ii. Epiſt. 17. duo quidam viri qui et amicitiae invicem foedere, et 
© compaternitatis neceſſitudine, tenebantur. Thuroczius Reg. Hung. c. 66. apud quem 
© aliquandiu commoratus compaternitatis vinculo Regi. ſociatur, vid. c. 1. et 3. de cog- 


' © natione ſpirituali ? 


+ Fordun, L. xiii. c. 43. calls him Earl of Derby; but he did not obtain that title 
until 19th March 1337; Knyghton, p. 2568. The tournament at Berwick is placed at 
the 
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1336. 
the Knight of Liddefdale to combat with him in the lifts at Berwiek. 
In the firſt courſe, the Knight of Liddeſdale was wounded by the 


breaking of his own ſpear. This accident having interrupted the 


ſport, Henry de Lancaſter requeſted Alexander Ramſay to bring 
twenty gentlemen with him to encounter an equal number of Engliſh, 
The requeſt was complied with; and the ſports continued for three 
days. Two of the Engliſh combatants were killed on the field: Nor 
was the loſs of their antagoniſts leſs confiderable. The point of a 
ſpear pierced the brain of William de Ramſay. After having been 
ſhrieved, he expired in his armour. John Hay, an eminent perſon 
among the Scots, recerved a mortal wound. At this juncture, Patrick 


Graham happened to arrive from abroad. An Engliſh knight chal- 


lenged him. Brother,“ faid Graham, pleaſantly, * Prepare for death, 


«and confeſs yourſelf, and then you ſhall ſup in Paradiſe.” And /o 
rt fell out, fays Fordun ; for Graham transfixed him with his ſpear,, 


and left him dead on the field. This ſtory is related, as much as poſ- 
ſible, in the ſtyle of Fordun, He appears not to have felt any horror 
at a ſcene, where brave men, without either national animoſity or 
perſonal cauſe of offence, Taviſhed their lives in ſavage amuſement, 


1339. 
A great famine i in Scotland, the poorer fort fed on graſs, and many 
were found dead in thy fields, 


1340. | 
At the ſiege of Stirling, in this year, the Scots employed cannon. 


Ten 


» 


the only ſeaſon in which it could have been celebrated—during the truce in ſummer 
1336. 
Vol. II. Mm 


Ferd. xiii. 46. 


Froiſart, i. 74. 


Chartulary 
Aberdeen, 73. 


Ford. xiii. 51. 
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1345 
Ten marks Sterling ſettled as a ſtipend on the vicar of Aberdeen *. 


1340: | 

Alexander Bruce, Earl of Carrick, fell at Halidon in 1333, A per- 
ſon, aſſuming his name, appeared. in Scotland. He laid that he had 
been made priſoner in the battle; that he had conceal-d his quality for 
a long courſe of years; and, at length, under the fe ned characier of 
a citizen of Aberdeen, had procured himſelf to be ranſomed. His 
tale, related with many circumſtances, impoſed on numbers, and par- 
ticularly on the meaner fort, After having undergone ieveral exaini- 


nations at court, he made his eſcape into Carrick, his ſuppoted inheri= 


Feed. v. 517 


tance; but he was apprehended, tried by a ipecial com miſſion, con- 
victed as an impoſtor, and hanged, [at Air, July.] Fordun favs; that, 
according to the report of ſome, the judicial procedu;e again this 
adventurer was not formal; and hence there were who itili believed that 
he had right to the title which he aſſumed. 


| 1347. 3 
Edward Balliol, and many others, were engaged to ſerve the King 
of England. Ihe daily pay of Balliol was ſixteen ſhillings; of a 
Banneret, four ſhillings; of a Knight, two ſhillings; of an Eſquire, 
one ſhilling; and of an archer on horſeback, fourpence. The Earl of 
Angus, [Umfraville,] aud the other chief commanders, had the daily 


pay of eight ſhillings, Twenty-eight days were reckoned to the 
month, and ninety days to the quarter, 


David 


In 1392, four marks were added to a prebend of fix marks per annum, Qudd 
t raodernis tempvribus ſex marcae non ſufficiunt annuatim ad ſuſteritationem congru- 
am capellaniꝰ It is added, © qui prebendarius ſibi de habitu quoties indigebit tene- 


© hitur providere ;* Chart. Aberdeen, ſok 108. 
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1349, 
David II. while a priſoner, appeared in a tournament at Windſor, 
[23d April.] The harneſs of his horſe was of blue velvet, © with a pale 
«© of red velvet, and beneath, a white roſe, embroidered thereon.” This 


is the earlieſt mention of the Scottiſh white roſe, which, in proceſs of 


Aſhmole, Hiſ- 
tory of the 
Garter, ii. 


185, 


time, became a party-badge. It appears to have had no connection 


whatever with the York roſe, and to have been more antient than it. 
The great peſtilence reached Scotland. It proved mortal in forty- 

eight hours. The bodies of perſons ſeized with the diſtemper ſwelled 

exceedingly. This peſtilence was particularly fatal to the poorer ſort. 


1350, 


Ford. xiv. 7. 


A perpetual annuity of eight marks Sterling, ſecured on land, was Chart, Morav, 


purchaſed for one hundred and twenty marks. This appears to have 
been a deliberate bargain *. 


1354. 
William Heron accuſed John Wallace and William Prudholm as 


horſe-ſtealers. They offered to juſtify themſelves according to the 
law and cuſtoms of Seotland, by ſingle combat, againſt Heron or any 
perſon whom he ſhould delegate. Heron obtained permiſſion from 
Edward III. to ſend two men into Scotland as his champions for 
proving the charge. | 


After 


* © Carta ſundationis de uno capellano ſuper firmam terrae de Mayn.“ By Alex- 
ander de Mennerys, Dominus de Lambride, [an Engliſh name, converted by degrees 
into Menyes, and, by a falſe reading, into Menzies.] He ſays, Cùm Johannes de. 
© Innernys, cancellarius eceleſiae Moravien. volens in eadem eccleſia unum capella« 
* num fundare pro anima ſua, tradidifſer mihi in pecunia numerata centum et viginti 
© marcas Sterl. ad comparandum fibi et aſſignatis ſuis in perpetuum annuum redditunu 
octo marcarum Sterlingorum,” &c. Chart. Morav. Vol. i. fol. 76, 


= M m 2 


i. 76. 


Foed. v. 80$. 


Ford. xiv. . 


Foed. v. 828. 


Feed. v. Jo. 


Fer 4. xiv. 21 . 
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1355. 

After the action at Niſbet in Berwickſhire, a certain Frenchman, 
who ferved in the armies of Scotland, purchaſed fome Engliſh priſoners, 
and, having conveyed them to a retired place, beheaded them, in re- 
venge for the death of his father, whom the Englith had lain. I do - 
not recollect a like example of ſentimental barbartty in the hiſtory ot 
latter ages. | | 

Edward III. had permitted Balliol to hunt in the foreſt of Ingle- 
wood, The foreſt laws were fo rigorouſly maintained iu thoſe times, 
that it became neceſſary to grant a formal indemnity to all men who 
had hunted in company with Balliol. 


1356. 
There is another inſtrument of a like nature, but ſtill more ſingu- 
lar, which mentions, that Balliol had caught af fiſh in the ponds of 
the Lordſhip of Haitfield, in Yorkſhire, 


Feet. Inches. 
2 Pikes of 3 6 
3 Pikes = — 3 0 
20 Pikes — - 2 6 
20 Pikes — — 2 2 
go Pikerelss - I 6 
6 Pikerels 8 1 0 


6 Breams and bremels 
109 Perch, roach, tench, and ſkelys. 


1358. 

On Chriſtmas Eve, there happened an inundation in Lothian, great 
beyond example. The rivers, ſwollen by exceſſive rains, roſe above 
their bauks, and ſwept away many bridges and houſes. Tall oaks; 
and other large trees, that grew on the banks, were undermined by 
the waters, and carried off to the fea, The ſheaves of corn laid out 


0 


— 
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1358. 
to dry in the adjacent fields were utterly Joſt *, The ſuburb of Ha- 
dington, called the. Nungate, was levelled to the ground. When the 
water approached the nunnery at Hadington, a certain nun ſnatched 
up the ſtatue of the Virgin, and threatened to throw it into the river, 
unleſs Mary protected her abbey from the inundation f. At that mo- 
ment the river retired, and gradually ſubſided within its antient li- 
mits. This nun,“ ſays Fordun, was a ſimpleton, but devout, al- 
* though not according to knowledge t If, however, ſhe perceived 
any abatement of the inundation before ſhe uttered her threats, ſhe 
was not a ſimpleton, | 
1361. | 
The peſtilence again in Scotland, with the ſame ſymptoms as in 
1349- 
1362. | 
One hundred ſhillings provided to the vicar of Cloveth and Ki- 
drummy. | 


1370. 


Andrew Dempſter of Caraldſton became bound to the Abbot and « 


abbey of Aberbrothock, that he, and his heirs, ſhould furniſh a per- 
ſon, reſiding within the territory of Aberbrothock, to adminiſter ju- 
ſtice in the courts of the abbey. An annual ſalary of twenty ſhillings 


Sterling was allowed to the judge thus furniſhed, The falary to be 


paid out of the iſſues of the courts ||. | 
APPEN- 


Hence it appeats that harveſt was not got in on the 24th December 1358. 
I At this day, the Portugueze ſailors addreſs their favourite St Antonio in a like form. 
t © Simplicitate quadam fatua, ſed mente, quamvis non ſecundùm ſcientiam, de- 
© yota;” Fordun, L. xiv. c. 21. 
} © Facient ipſis deſerviri de officio judicis in curiis eotum per unum hominem eo- 
rundem reſidentem in ſchira de Aberbroth, qui jurabit ſpecialem fidelitatem ad dic- 
tum officium faciendum;' Chart. Aberbroth. Vol. i. fol. 1. 


Ford. xiv. 24. 


Hiſt. of Ren- 


frew-ſh.p.41. 


. 1 * 


Or THE MANNER or TRE DEATH 


O F 
MARJORY, vpavcurter or ROBERT I. 
Annals Vol. II. pag. 6 5. 


T is an opinion generally received, that Marjory the daughter of 
Robert I. while big with child, was thrown from her horſe, and 


killed between Paiſley and the caſtle of Renfrew, [on Shrove Tueſday, 
2d March 1315-6]; and that her child was brought into the world 
by the Caeſarean operation, 

Crawfurd thus relates the ſtory: At this place, in the lands of 
* Knox, there is a high croſs ſtanding, called Queen Blearie's croſs ; 
© but no inſcription is legible. Tradition hath handed down, that it 
« was erected on this occaſion. Marjory Bruce, daughter of the re- 
© nowned Robert I. and wife of Walter, great Stewart of Scotland, at 
that time Lord of this country, being hunting. at this place, was 
© thrown from her horſe, and, by the fall, ſuffered a diſlocation of the 
* vertebrae of her neck, and died on the ſpot. She being pregnant, 
fell in labour of King Robert II. The child or foetus was a Caeſar. 
* The operation being by an unſkilful hand, his eye being touched by 


© the inſtrument, could not be cured ; from which he was called King 
* Blearit, 
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© Blearie, This, according to our hiſtorians, fell out in the year 
41317. | | | 
Such is the tradition which Crawfurd relates in a ſtrange and em- 
barraſſed ſtyle. | 
I cannot diſcover the origin of this ſtory, Fordun, the author of reg xii. 25. 
Excerpta e Chrouicis Scotiae, and John Major, relate the birth ot Ro- N 


Chronicis, MS. 


bert Stewart, atterwards King of Scotland by the name of Robert II.; 1 fy 
but they mention nothing of extraordinary circumſtances attending 


his birth. 

Barbour, who wrote in the reign of Robert II. and Winton, who 
wrote ſoon after the death of Robert III. are ſilent as to the events re- 
lated by Crawfurd, and ſo alſo are Bellenden, Leſley, aß; 
| Boece not only omits any mention of this ſtory, but” in a Boece, 305. 
ſtrain inconſiſtent with it. His words are, Mortua eiſdem fers tem- 

* poribus Marjora, Roberti filia, relicto filio adhuc puero Roberto 
Stewart.“ If Boece had imagined that Marjory loſt her life in this 


extraordinary manner, he never would have ſaid, * That ſhe died 
© leaving a ſon yet a child. 


It is ſaid, in confirmation of the vulgar tradition, that, by the un- 
{kilfulneſs of the ſurgeon: who performed the Caeſarean operation, the 
infant received a wound in the eye, and that hence Robert II. was 
ſty led Blear-eye. | 

That Robert II. when advanced in years, had a remarkable intim Froif. ii. 169. 
tion in one of his eyes, is certain. Froiſſart, who vilited his court, ſpeaks 
thus : * Robert King of Scotland had one eye turned up, [or tucked - 
up, ] and red; it ſeemed like ſanders wood *.' 

But ſurely this affords no preſumption that Robert II. received a 


wound in his eye when he was entering into the world, or that t 
inflammation was occaſioned by that accident. A man bred up in wa 


zuchanan. 


— 


as 


» The words of Froiffart are corrupted ; but their ſenle is ſufficiently intelligible : 
T Le roy Robert d' Eſcoſce, avec uns yeux rouges rebraiſes. Il ſembloit de ſendal.“ In 
thole times rouge comme ſendal was a common phraſe for exceedingly red. 
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as he was, might have had his eye hurt without the unfkilfulneſs of a 
ſurgeon, | 8 
The chief argument in favour of the popular tradition, ariſes from 
the circumſiince of a croſs, or pillar, having been erected on the ſpot 
where the Princeſs Marjory is ſuppoſed to have died. That pillar has 
been removed withia the memory of man ; and it was known in the 
beginning of this century by the name of Juren Blearie's croſs *. 
Popular tradition is the moſt inaccurate of all hiſtories. It records, 
in Angus, every particular of the laſt days of M*Beth; and it points 
out the very ſpot where the fabled Hays turned the chance of the i- 
maginary battle of Luncarty. By tradition, Wallace has been degraded 
into a hero of romance, a giant, and a combater with ſpirits: And, 
indeed, he is ſcarcely known to the vulgar under any other character. 
The capital, and obvious abſurdity in the tradition of the croſs of 
Jucen Blear-eye is this, that Marjory, the wife of the Stewart of Scot- 
land, is ſuppoſed to have received the appellation of Qaren. 
Fifty-ſeven years had elapſed after her death before her ſon Robert 
ſucceeded to the crown. Now, even ſuppoſing her to have been eal- 
led a Queen, becauſe her ſon became a Xing, it ſtill follows, that ſhe 
could not poſſibly have received that appellation until fifty- even years 
after her death; and that ſhe could not have received it from any one 
who knew ſo much of hiſtory as that Robert Stewart ſucceeded to 
David Bruce. 
Beſides 


I am aſſured by perſons eminently ſkilled in the Gaelic language, that there are 
two words in that language, pronounced Cuine Blair, which literally ſignify Memorial 
of Battle. The difference of ſound between Cuine Blair and Queen Blearie, as pro · 
nounced by the vulgar, is leſs than generally occurs between the Gaelic and the Saxon 
pronounciation of the ſame words. It is certainly leſs than between Ard Saet and 
Arthur's Seat, Dunpendir and Traprain. Holding this etymology to be juſt, we might 
conclude, that the origin of the name of the pillar, or monument in queſtion, is to be 
ſought for in times much more antient than thoſe of Robert J. 
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\ . Beſides, why ſhould Marjory Bruce be called Blear-eye becauſe her 
ſon was wounded in the Caeſarean operation? 


.It has been remarked by a learned friend, * that the croſs might 


originally have been called Ring Blearie' s mather's croſs; and that, 
in proceſs of time, this might have been changed into Qucen Blea- 
* rie's croſs.” That change muſt have been pretty violent, which, in 
a ſentence of four words, omitted mother, the chief word, and turned 
King into Queen. But till the obſervation holds good, that the name 
of Queen Bleareye could not have been given to the Princeſi Marjory 


until f/tx-ſeven years after her death: And, indeed, there is reaſon to 


believe, that the name of Blear- eye was not given, even to her ſon, for 
many years after. 

Our anceſtors did not diſtinguiſh their 1 who bore one 
common name, by the appellation of , /econd, &c. Thus, on the 
Scottiſh coins, we have the general title of Alexander Rex, and Rober- 
tus Rex, while antiquaries are obliged, from the ſize of the coin, the 
fineneſs of the metal, and other circumſtances, to determine whether 
Alexander II. or III. Robert I. I. or III. ought to be underſtood. 

While Robert II. reigned, there was no occaſion for diftinguiſhing 
him by any peculiar epithet. To call him Xing, or Liage Lard, was 
a ſufficient deſcription, Neither is it probable, that, after the acceſ- 
ſion of his ſon Robert III. Robert II. would have been diſtinguiſhed 
from Robert I. otherwiſe than by the name of Rehert Stewart, in op- 
poſition to the name of Robert Bruce. Thus we know, that David II. 
was called David Bruce, or ed Rex modernus, to diſtioguiſh him 
from David J. 

After the death of Robert III. a diſtinction between Robert II. and 
Robert III. became neceſſary. Although our anceſtors did not uſe the 
diſtinction of firf, ſecond, or third, when ſpeaking of Kings who had 
the ſame name, yet they aal another diſtinction, which was no leſs 
intelligible. 

Vol. II. Nn Every 
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Every one knows that the epithet given to Robert III. was Fatanyftr : 
But the import of the word is not generally known. Faren, faran, is 
gone or paſt, as farand is going or paſſing. Thus, farand man was uſed 
with us for a traveller. And way-fairmg man continues to be a 
phraſe in the Engliſh language. We ſtill retain auld farand, literally, 
an old traveller, but figuratively, a perfon ſharp or verſatile, For, 
while there was little intercourſe among nations, he who had travelled 
into foreign countries was ſuppoſed to have acquired, by experience, a 
knowledge of mankind, and a ſuppleneſs of manners, not attainable 
by thoſe who had always continued at home. Of the like import is 
the French expreſſion vieux router, | 

Thus faranyeir means of the paſ? year, or late; and Robert Fern 
heir is preciſely the late Ring Robert. Robert III. ſometimes received 
the appellation of John Faranyerr, becauſe his baptiſmal name was 
John. And thus he was diſtinguiſhed from John Balltol, or John _ 
2 

Our anceſtors having thus diſtinguiſhed Robert III. from the two 
former Roberts, took a ſeparate method for diſtinguiſhing between 
Robert II. and him. They called Robert II. Blear-eye, from the in- 
flammation in his eye. That circumſtance could not fail of being 
generally remembered by the nation; becauſe the interval between his 
death, and the death of his ſon Robert III. was of fifteen years only. 

Hence, it is probable, that, as Robert III. could not receive the ap- 
pellation of Faranyeir till after the acceſſion of James I. ſo Robert II. 
did not receive the appellation of Blear-eye before the ſame period, 
when it became neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between him and He late 
Ring Robert. 

Should this deduction be held juſt, it will follow, that Marjory the 
daughter of Robert I. could not poſſibly have received the appellation 
of Pucen Blear-eye, or Blearie, till after the death of her grandſon 
Robert III. that is, about nmety years after her own death; and his, of 

itſelf, 
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itſelf, muſt greatly'invalidate the evidence ariſing from A aten, to 
which ſo confident an appeal is made. 

I do not by this admit that ſhe was known by chat n name at the di- 
ſtance of ninety years after her death; for hitherto I have not ſeen any 
evidence that ſhe was known by that name, till near four hundred 
years after her death. alla 18 | 

Many other circumſlances in, he. 8 tale are e exceedingly i impro- 
bable. 1. The Princeſs Marjory is ſuppoſed to have been hunting on 
horſe- back when the time of the delivery of her firſt child approach- 
ed. 2. The day appointed for this extraordinary hunting- party was 
Shrove Tuęſday. The Proteſtants of Paiſley, in whoſc neighbourhood 
this ſtory may be ſaid to have originated, cannot diſcern the diffe- 
rence betwixt Shrove Tue/day and any other Tueſday ; but if a Ro- 
man Catholic Princeſs, even in our free times, ſhould be invited to a 
hunting-match on Shrove Tueſday, ſhe would be ſhocked at the pro- 
fane invitation. 3. It is a ſingular circumſtance, that the Princeſs 
ſhould have diſlocated the vertebrae of her neck, and yet that there 
ſhould have been time to perform ſo ſucceſsfully the Caeſarean opera- 
tion on her child. 4. It is extraordinary, that there ſhould have been 
at hand any perſon ſo capable of performing the operation, as not to 
hurt the child any farther than by a fleſh-wound in the eye-lid, or on 
the ball of the eye. 

Of late years, the circumſtances of the ſtory have been ſomewhat 
varied, and it has been reported, that the Princeſs Marjory was not 
riding on a hunting-party, but was riding to Maſs, when ſhe loſt her 
life, 

The perſon who made this improvement on the ſtory, knew that 


Shrove Tueſday was a day kept holy by the Romiſh Church for the 
purpoſes of ſolemn confeſſion. 


Another 


wy 
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Another ſtory is now told in the neighbourhood of Queen Blearie's 
croſs, It is ſaid, that there were diſturbances in the country ; that the 
Princeſs Marjory rode from Renfrew towards Paiſley, with the pur- 
poſe of taking refuge there ; but that ſhe was thrown from her horſe, 
and died of the fall. | 

This edition of the ſtory ſeems calculated to foften the e improbabili 
ties of the former traditions. It Tuppoſes that the Princeſs Marjory 
rode on horſeback at a period ſo critical, from neceſſity, not choice. 

Having made thefe obſervations on the popular ftory of Prccn- 
Blearie, I leave it with my readers, to form the condufion. 


No, II. 


No. II. 


JOURNAL or THE CAMPAIGN 


OF 


ANNALs, Vol. II. pag. 118. 


HE old Engliſh hiſtorians are brief in their accounts of the 
| mighty preparatians made by Edward IIL in 1327, for repel- 
ling and conquering the Scottifh invaders, and of the unſuaceſsful e- 
vents of that campaign. | 

Froiſſart has {ſupplied this defect in Engliſh hiſtory. His account, 
although not altogether accurate, is particular and ample. Any one 
who reads it with attention muſt perceive, that Froiflart procured his 
information from ſome officer of the cavalry of John de Hainault, 
who ſerved under Edward III. in 1327. And, i will be ſeen 'here- 
after, that there is ſuch an exactneſs in dates as could ſcarcely have 
occurred, unleſs a military journal had been kept at the time by the 
perſon from whom Froiffart procured his information. It muſt be 
eonfeſſed, that the relator had an imperfect notion of the country 


Froiſſ. i. 16. 


Foed. iv. 295. 


296, 


Froiſſ. i. 16. 
Foed. iv. 295. 


296. 
Froiſ. i. 16. 
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through which the army marched; and, there is reaſon to believe, 
that, in ſome circumſtances, Froiſſart has miſunderſtood his meaning. 

From Froiſſart's account, explained by two or three occaſional paſ- 
ſages in Engliſh hiſtorians, and from the dates of events aſcertained 
in Foedera Angle, a journal of this campaign may be drawn up with 
reaſonable preciſion. 

roth July 1327, Edward III. marched from Yorke with his army 
in three diviſions, or battles, in the language of that age. The King 
led the firſt diviſion, or van, and lay that night at Topcliff . The 
auxiliaries, conſiſting of heavy armed cavalry, commanded by John 
de Hainault, were in the firſt diviſion, and encamped near the King f. 


11th and 12th, Halted at TT until the ſecond and third divi- 
ſions came up 4. 
13th, Decamped before 4 and, by a forced march, arrived 
at Durham ||. 
| 14th, 


* Froiffart, Vol. i. p. 16. ſays, * fix lieues au deſſus de Ia dite cite.” [Yorke.] This 
nearly correſponds with the diſtance between Yorke and Burrough-bridge. But, as it 
appears from Foedera, T. iv. p. 295- 296. that the King halted at Topcliff, it is more 
natural to ſuppoſe that he proceeded to Topeliff on the firſt day, than that he halted 
there, no more than ſix miles from Burrough- bridge, on the ſecond day's march. 
We cannot expect great preciſion, as to diſtances, from Froiſſart, or any other fo- 
reigner on whom he relied. Beſides, the next march was very long, even ſuppoſing 
the army to have ſet out from Topcliff; and there is no occaſion to make it longer. 


+ Not ſo much to ſhew honour to theme. as to keep FLA at a 3 from the 
Engliſh archers, with whom they had had a fatal quarrel while the army was quar- 
tered at Yorke. | | 


2 In Foedera, T. iv. p. 295. 296. there are three inſtruments by the King, all dated 
at Topcliff, 12th July 1327. | 


| A march, nearly, of 50 miles. The King was at Northallerton on the 13th July; 
Foedera, T. iv. p. 296. But, if Froiſfart is not miſtaken, he did not ſtop there. Were 
it not for the authority of Froiſſart, I would lay down the rout thus: 10th July, 
Topcliff. 11th and 12th, halted. 13th, Northallerton. 14th, Durham. This laſt might 
ſtill be called a forced march, being longer than either of the preceding marches. 
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14th, 15th, 16th, and 15th, ee xx at Durham, expecting in- 
telligence of the motions of the enemy 


Foed. iv. 297. 
298. 300. 


18th, The Engliſh deſcried at a diſtance the ſmoke of the Aames Freiſ. i. 17. 


kindled by the Scots in the country which they waſted in their pro- 
greſs. The army marched from Durham in order of battle, the in- 
fantry ranged in three bodies, with the cavalry on the flanks. They 
proceeded towards that quarter from whence the ſmoke appeared to 


iſſue, came to their ground in the evening, and encamped at a wood 
near a little river. 


19th, At break of day Jecaniped, and continued to march until the 
afternoon, always in order of battle. 'The march of this day was exceed- 
ingly fatiguing, as they had to paſs through woods, moraſſes, and 
wild deſerts T. Encamped in a poſition like the former one, at a 
wood near a little river. The King lodged in a mean monaſtery. 

It was reſolved in a council of war to leave the baggage of the army 
at this camp, and, by a forced march towards the north-weſt, to gain 
the Tine, and to intercept the Scots, who were now ſuppoſed to be a- 
bout. to return home, probably, becauſe the ſmoke of their ravages 
had ceaſed. The army began to march at midnight. 

20th, This day's march was the moſt laborious of all, and through 
very difficult ground; the army kept no order; every man preſſed 
forwards without regarding his companions ; and the cavalry left the 
foot ſoldiers behind. At the cloſe of day the cavalry reached the Tine, 
and croſſed it at Haidon ; they lay on their arms that night, in want 


. | of 


In Foedera, T. iv. p. 300. there is an order by the King and council, dated at 


Durham 17th July 1327. This is an important date, and muſt be remembered. 
+ Froiſſart, Vol. i. p. 17. ſays, * deſerts ſauvages.” 


4 Froiſſart does not mention the place. 


Scala Chron. ap. Leland, T. i. p. 551. The King after loggid at Eiden, [this muſt 
mean Haidon, I when they had cumpaſit the bakkes of the Scottes. 


The only notice that we have of it, is in 


Froifſ. i. 17. 


Froiſſ. i. 17. 


Froiſſ. i. 17. 18. 
Scala Chron, 
ap. Leland, 


i. 551. 


Froif. i. 18. 


Froif. i. 18. 


Preiſſ. i. 19. 


Ford. iv. 312. 
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of all neceſſaries. It was reported that they had marched twenty- 
eight Engliſh miles that day. 

21ſt, The infantry came up, but could not ford the river, which had 
become much ſwollen by violent rains during the night. 

22d, The tains continued during this day [Thurſday], and through- - 
out the week. The army ſuifered much from want of ſhelter for them- 
ſelves and their horſes, and from the exceeding fearcity of - proviſions, 

23d, Proviſions and other neceſlaries arrived from Newcaſtle and 
the places in the neighbourhood “, but in ſmall quantities, and fold at 
exorbitant prices. | 


24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th, The army remained on the ſame 


ground, without receiving any intelligence of the Scots. The troops 


now began to murmur at their ſituation, and to charge ſome of their 
leaders as falſe traitors, who had brought the King and his army into 
a remote corner where they were expoſed to periſh through fatigue 
and famine, without ever encountering an enemy, It was now re- 
ſolved to march again towards the ſouth. The King proclaimed a 
reward of lands to the value of one hundred pounds yearly, for life, to 
the perſon who ſhould firſt diſcover the enemies on dry ground 
* where they might be attacked f. 

Fifteen 


®* Froiffart ſays * from Newcaſtle;? but it may be ſuppoſed that the different towns 
and villages on the banks of the Tine contributed in bringing provifions to the army. 
Froĩſſart ſeems to fay that the proviſions arrived on the 22d; but this is inconſiſtent 
with what follows in his narrative, that the army was without neceſſaries for three 
nights. 


+ © Rex, &c. ſciatis, qudd cum nuper, dum in partibus borealibus cum exercitu no- 
ſtro fuimus, proclamari fecerimus, quod ille, qui nos perduceret ad viſum inimicorum 
© noſtrorum, ubi evs appropinquare poſſemus, ſuper terra ſicca, pro facto ab eis haben - 
© do, ſibi faceremus habere centum libratas tercae per annum, ad terminum vitae ſuae ; 
© et dilectus et fidelis noſter Thomas de Rokeſby nos perduxerit ad viſum inimico 
rum noſtrot um ptaedictorum in loco duro et ſicco, juxta proclamationem praedic- 
tam; Noveritis igitur, &c. [at Lincoln 28th September 1327] Foedera, T. iv. 
P. 312 
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Fifteen or Wide Knights and Eſquires ſwam the r river and ſet out 
upon this ſearch. 

28th, The army debamijed; the cavalry went fome miles up the ri- 
ver *, where they croſſed, although with much difficulty; many 
ſoldiers were drowned in the paſſage. The army thus re- aſſembled, 


quartered at a neighbouring village which the Scots had burnt, Here 


they found forage for their horſes. 
29th, Marched over an uneven country until noon, when they dif- 


covered ſome villages lately burnt by the Scots. There they found 


corn and graſs, and remained all day. 
30th, Marched without receiving any intelligence of the Scots. 
31ft, Marched again until about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when T homas Rokeſby, an efquire, brought certain accounts that'the 
Seots' were encamped about nine miles off, on the fide of a hill. He 
reported, * That the Scots had made him priſoner ; but, on hearing his 
* buſineſs, diſmiſſed him, and ſaid, that they had been on that ground 


for eight days, as ignorant of the motions of the Engliſh as the En- 
gliſh of theirs, and that they were ready and deſirous to fight.“ The 


Freif. i 1. 19. 


Froif. i. 19. 


Froif. i. 19 


Freiſt i. 19. 


Froiſſii. 19. 20. 
Ford. Iv. 312— 


Engliſh army halted at Blanchland upon the river Derwen T, a place 


belonging to the Ciſtertians. 


1ſt 


p. 312. Froiſſart, v. i. p. 19. ſays, cent livres de terre d. heritage.” This miſtake, na- 


tural enough to be reported in the camp, has been careleſsly adopted by later hiſtori - 


ans, who had an opportunity of reading the grant made to Rokeſby. 


* Frofflart ſays ſeven leagues; but I preſume that he meant miles. As Edward lay 


at Haidon, it is not probable that he would have marched 20 miles farther up the ri- 


ver. It ſeems that the Engliſh .repaſſed the Tine ſomewhere about Beltingham, above 


the junction of Allan and Tine; and, if do, then the burnt village, mentioned by Froiſ- 
ſart, muſt have been Beltingham. | 


+ Froiſſart ſays, v. i. p. 20. Une Blanche 3 qu'on nommoit du temps du Roi 
Artus, la Blanche lande.“ By the days of King Arthur, he means from time im 110. 
The place ſtill retains its antient name. 


VoI. II. OO 


Froiſ. i. 20.2 l. 
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iſt Auguſt, With Rokeſby for their guide, they advanced towards 
the Scottiſh army, and came in view of it about mid-day, The Scots 
were drawn up in three bodies on the fide of a hill, having the river 
Were in front, and their flanks ſecured by rocks and precipices. 

The Engliſh diſmounted and advanced, hoping that the Scots would 
abandon their advantageous poſition, and croſs the river; but the Scots 
moved not. Then the King ſent a meſſage to Randolph and Douglas 
the Scottiſh generals, of this import, Either ſuffer me to paſs the river, 
and leave me room to range my forces, or; do you paſs the river, and 
I will leave you room to range yours, and thus ſhall we fight on e- 
qual terms.“ This meſſage, of itſelf, would have determined the 
Scottiſh generals to remain on the defenſive; and, therefore, they made 
anſwer in ſcorn, * We will not accept of either propoſal ; we have 
© burnt and ſpoiled the country on our road hither, and here are we 
fixed, during our pleaſure; if the King of England is offended, let 
© him come and chaſtiſe us “. The Engliſh troops, although deſtitute 
of every accommodation, remained on their arms until morning. The 
Scots, after having placed their guards, returned to their camp. Du- 
ring the night, they kept great fires conſtantly burning, and ſounded 
horns without ceaſing 7, as if,” ſays Froiſſart, * all the fiends of hell 

| « had 


* This mefſage and the anſwer reſemble not the manners and ſtyle of modern 
times; they may ſeem uncouth and improbable to readers who ſuppoſe that ſoldiers 
always thought and expreſſed themſelves as they do in our days, after much of the 
antient pedantry of war has been exploded. 


+ Barnes, Edward III. p. 13. ſays, They made ſo many and ſo great fires of En- 
© pliſh wood, as if they deſigned thereby to provoke their enemies by waſting ſo prodi- 
* pally that fuel of which they themſelves had fo little. This obſervation is ridiculous, 
and betrays groſs ignorance. The intention of the Scots in lighting up great fires, 
and in ſounding horns throughout the night, was, probably, in order to call in the 
parties who were occupied in pillaging the country. Tt is ſaid in Seala Chron. ap. 
Leland, T. i. p. 551. © At this tyme Archibald Douglas toke great prayes in the bi- 


* ſhopricke of Dureſme, and encountered with a band of Engliſhmen at Darlington, and 


© killed 
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© had been there. And in this manner did both arwies paſs the 
night “. | 

2d Auguſt, The armies were again drawn out, as on the former 
day. Some Engliſh parties eroſſed the river, and ſkirmiſhed with the 
Seots z but the Enghſh commanders faw that the Scots could not be 
provoked to quit their faſtneſſes; and Wy ny called in the 
parties. 

3d, Matters remained in the ſame Ctaution. The Engliſh received 
intelligence that the Scots had no proviſions left but cattle, which they 
ſlaughtered from day to day. The Engliſh reſolved to keep the Scots 
clofely blockaded in their WP) A hon, foon to reduce them by 
famine. 
4th, On the FEEL. they percetved, with aftoniſhment, that the 
Scots had decamped during the night. The Scots took poſt ſome- 
what higher up the river Were, in ground ſtill ſtronger, and of more 
difficult acceſs, than what they had occupied before, and amidſt a 
great wood, The Engliſh placed themſelves on a hill oppoſite to the 


enemy : This was near the place called Stanhope Park. Douglas, 


with two hundred horſeman, croſſed the river at ſome diftance from 


the Engliſh camp. When he approached the out-guards, he cried, 
+ Ha! St George, no ward, [guard,] and thus, under the appearance 


of 


© killed many of them.“ This muſt have happened while Edward III. was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tine. 


* Froiffart ſays, v. i. p. 21+ * Furent loges cette nuict, qui fut la nuict St Pierre, > 
* entree d Oauſt de Van. 1327, juſqw au lendemain, que les ſeigneurs ouirent meſſe. 


The feſtival of S. Petri ad vincula, [1ſt Auguſt, ] is here meant. But it is not certain 
whether la nuif S. Pierre means the eve of St Peter, [31ſt July], or the night of his 


feſtival [1ſt Auguſt]. Nox, in the Latinity of the lower ages, ſometimes means eve. 


Froiſſ. i. 21. 


Froifſ. i. 21. 


Froiſc i. 2 1. 22. 
Kmgbi. 2 552. 


But I know not whether la nuict has a like ſenſe in French. The circumſtance of 
hearing maſs next day would lead us to ſuppoſe that eve is here meant. If ſo, wemuſt 
hold that the Engliſh remained about Haidon one day leſs, and about Stanhope Park 


one day more, than this journal ſuppoſes, 
Oo2. 


Froiſ. i. 22. 


Froiſſ. i. 22. 


Freif. i. 22. 
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of an Engliſh officer of diſtinction making the rounds, he came un- 
diſcovered at dead of night to the royal quarters. His companions 
called out * a Douglas, a Douglas, Engliſh thieves, you ſhall all die,“ 
overthrew whatever oppoſed them, and furiouſly . attacked the King's 
tent. The King's domeſtics made a brave ſtand to protect their So= - 
vereign. His chaplain, and others of his houteho!d, were ſlain; and 
he himſelf with difficulty eſcaped. Douglas, thus diſappointed of his 
prey, ruſhed through the enemies, and retteated with inconſiderable 


loſs * 


#4 A Scottiſh knight -was brought in ieee Having been 


ſtrictly queſtioned, he acknowledged, that general orders had been iſ- 


ſued for all men to hold themſelves in readineſs to march that even- 
ing, and to follow the banner of Douglas. The Engliſh concluded 


that the Scots had formed the plan of a night-attack : All preparations 


were made for oppoſing them; the army was drawn up in order of 
battle, great fires lighted, and ſtrict guard kept. 

6th, On the morning, two Scottiſh trumpeters were brought i in 
priſoners. They reported, that the Scottiſh army had decamped be- 


fore midnight, and were already many miles on their march: And 


that they, the trumpeters, had been left by the Scottiſh commanders 
to convey this intelligence to the Engliſh. The Englith were unwil- 
ling to credit this ſtrange and unwelcome report. Suſpecting a ſtra- 
tagem, they continued in order of battle for ſeveral hours longer, and 
fill hoped and looked for the appearance of the enemy; at length, 
ſome ſcouts having croſſed the river, returned with certain intelligence 

that the Scottiſh camp was totally deſerted. 
In the Scottith camp there were found five hundred beeves, all 
ſlaughteredz 


Froiſſart ſays, that D and his party © en tua lui et fa compaignie, avant qu'ils 
* cefſafſerit, plus de trois cens.“ And © perdit aucuns de ſes gens A _ retraite, mais, ce 
* ne fut mie grandement;' vol. i. p. 20. 21, 
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laughtered “; three hundred caldrons made of ſkins, and fixed up- 
on ſtakes, in, which there was meat ready for boiling, and a ftill greater 
quantity of meat prepared for roaſting ; there were alſo found up- 
wards of ten thouſand old brogues made of leather, with the hair on. 
The Scots left behind them five Engliſh priſoners, all naked, and 

bound to trees. Some of them had their legs broken 7. 
7th, It having been reſolved to lay aſide all thoughts of purſuing 
the enemy, the Engliſh decamped, and lay that night at Stanhope ||. 
4 | 8th, 


® Froifſart ſuppoſes that the Scots killed the beeves, leſt they ſhould fall alive into 
the hands of the Engliſh, as if it had been of any importance whether the Scots killed 
the cattle on one day, or leit them to the Engliſh to be killed on the next It is plain that 
they were killed, and a great quantity of meat prepared for dreſſing, that the ſoldiers 
might not ſuſpect the intention of their commanders to retreat. Had the daily prepa- 
rations for ſupplying the army been omitted, every man in the camp would have diſco- 


vered the cauſe, and it would have been in the power of a ſingle deſerter to reveal it 


to the Engliſh, 


+ Froiſſart ſays, plus de mille haſtiers, which is tranſlated by Barnes a thouſand 
© ſpits z* haſtier imports a machine on which threc or four ſpits might be hung, one a- 
bove another. 3 ; e, | N 3 

+ En y avoit aucuns qui avoyent les jambes toutes rompues. Si les delierent et /es 
© laiſſerent aller; Froiſſart, v. i p. 22. Tyrrel, T. iii p. 345. and Barnes, p- 16. er- 
roneouſly ſuppoſe that the legs of all the priſoners were broken. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this barbarity of the Scots. Had they meant to prevent the priſoners from 
making their eſcape, and from giving intelligence to the Engliſh, they would have 
led them along with the army, or they would have broken. the legs of all of them. 
Perhaps they were wounded men. Froiſſart tells the ſtory in an inaccurate manner; 
one might be led to ſuppoſe, that the Engliſh let the men go whoſe legs were broken. 


| Edward II. iſſued writs at Stanhope, 7th Auguſt, for aſſembling a parliament; 
Feedera, T. iv. p. 301. He mentioned the eſcape of the Scots from Stanhope Park. 
This is an important date. We have ſeen that the King and council were at Durham 
17th July, and here we fee that the Scots had eſcaped before the 7th of Auguſt ; be- 
tween the two dates, there is an interval of twenty days, during which all the operations 


of the campaign muſt, of neceſſity, have occurred. And here it is that Froiſſart 
ſeems 


Froiſſ i. 22. 
Foed. iv. 30 1. 


Freifſ. i. 22. 


Froiff, i. 23+ 
Feed. iv. 302. 
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8th, Marched from Stanhope, and lay in the neighbourhood of an 
abbey two leagues from Durham. At this, and the former nights 
quarters, there was abundance of forage found for the horſes, who, 
by long warches, and ſcanty ſuſtenance, were ſo reduced that they 
could hardly crawl, 

gth, Halted. 

roth, Marched into Durham. Here they found their baggage which 
they had left in the fields on the 19th of July. The citizens of Dur- 
ham had conveyed it into the town, and preſerved it with grear care. 
The army was quartered at Durham, and in the neighbourhood. 

11th and 12th, Halted. 

13th, Marched towards Yorke. : 

14th, Continued to march. 


15th, Arrived at Yorke *. The King thanked his barons for their 
good and loyal ſervice, and diſmiſſed the army. 


No, III. 


ſeems to have miſunderſtood his informer : He ſays, v. i. p. 21. * Les Anglois ſe loge 
© rent Ià endroit contre eux, [at Stanhope Park,] et demourerent xviii jours tous pleins 
© ſur cette montaigne.* The only method that I can diſcover of accounting for this 
is, that Froiffart's informer told him the army had been engaged among the mountains 
againſt the Scots for eighteen days; and this is precifely the ſpace between the igth 


July, when they left their baggage, to their encampment at Stanhope, after the eſcape 
of the Scots. 


* The firſt inſtrument by the King that occurs in Foedera, after his return from 
the campaign, is dated at Yorke, 15th Auguſt, See T. iv. p. 302+ 


No. III. 
OFF THE GENEALOGY 


OF THE 


D TO BET OI 


In the Fourteenth Century. 


AnNALs Vol. II. pag. 148. 


un genealogical writers have given a fair pedigree of the fa- 
mily of Seton in the fourteenth century. 


Chriſtopher Seton ſuffered death = Chriſtian Bruce, fiſter of Ro- 
1306. „ Dl. 


— 


i 


— — — —  cJ__ — — _ — 


Alexander Seton {lain at King- = Iſobel, daughter of Duncan, 
horn 1332. | 10th Earl of Fife, 


—_— * lit. — — * 


a 


Alexander Seton governour of 1 Chriſtian Cheyne daughter of 


Berwick, 1333, died 1337. Cheyne of Straloch. 
1. William flain 2. Thomas ſlain 3. Alexander, who carried 
at Berwick at Berwick on the line of the fami- 
1333, 1333. ly, and was a commiſ- 
ſioner to England in 

| 1340. 
This pedigree, however, will not ſtand the teſt of hiſtorical criti- 
eiſm. 


That 
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That all poſſible indulgence may be ſhown to it, let it be ſuppoſed 
that both Alexander the ſon, and Alexander the grandſon of Chriſtian 
Bruce were married at tourteen, and that each of them had a ſoa at 
fifteen, 

This is to hold circumſtances for true, which are always exceeding=- - 
ly improbable, and which can ſcarcely ever happen in times of pu- 
blic diſorder. | 

The firſt huſband of Chriſtian Bruce was Graitney Earl of Marr. 
Their children were, Donald Earl: of Marr, ſlain at Duplin in 1332, 
and Helen, or Ellyne, through whom the earldom of Marr did, in af- 


See Annals of ter times, devolve on the family of Erſkine. Graitney Earl of Marr 


Scotland, i. 
235. 238. 


Peerage of 
Scot. 460. 


was alive in 1296. 

Sir Robert Douglas ſays, that Graitney Earl of Marr died about 
1300 ; but, of this aſſertion, he produces no evidence; and therefore 
I lay no weight on it, although it would make conſiderably for the ar- 
gument which I am to uſe. Indeed, I do not, at preſent, recollect any 
mention of Graitney Farl of Marr after autumn 1296; and, therefore, 
let it be ſuppoled that he died in the end of that year, 

We cannot ſuppoſe that Chriſtian Bruce married her ſecond huſ- 
band Chriſtopher Seton before 1297, or that ſhe could have had a fon. 
by him till about 1298. | 

This ſon Alexander [ſlain at Kinghorn 1332] may have been married 


at fourteen, to Iſobel the daughter of Duncan, 10th Earl of Fyfe, an. 


1312, and may. have had a ſon, [Alexander governour of Berwick 
1333] an. 1313. 

Alexander governour of Berwick may have been married at fourteen, 
an, 1327, and may have had a fon William, an. 1328, and a ſon Tho- 
mas, an. 1329, [both ſaid to have been ſlain before the walls of Ber- 
wick 1233,] and alſo a ſon Alexander, an. 1330, [who carried on the 
line of the family ] 

All this is matter of figures; and the reader is entreated to attend to 
the calculation, and to obſerve its conſequences. 


I. 1 
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1. If Alexander Seton, the fon of Chriſtian Bruce, married, in 1312, 
the daughter of Duncan, roth Earl of Fife, when he himſelf was but 
fourteen, it follows that his wife was twenty-four at leaſt; for Duncan 
1oth Earl of Fife, her father, died in 1288. 

2. As Alexander Seton, the grandſon of Chriſtian Bruce, could not 
have been born before 1313, and yet was governour of Berwick in 
1333, he mult have been intruſted with that government at the age 
of twenty-one, A very eminent perſon, having a numerous vaſſalage, 
might have obtained ſuch a command; bur it is not probable that it 
would have been conferred.on .a private baron, at ſo early a time of 
life, when the preſervation of Berwick was the great object of the na- 
tional councils, 

3. As William, the eldeſt ſon of Alexander Seton, governour of 
Berwick, could not have been born ſooner than 1328, he muſt, if 
given as an hoſtage to Edward III. in 1333, have been put to death 
when he was a child of five or fax years old. 

4. As Thomas, the ſecond ſon of Alexander Seton, governour of 
Berwick, could not have been born ſooner than 1329, he muſt, if 
given as an hoſtage to Edward III. in 1333, have been put to Werren 
when he was a child of four or five years old. 

5. As Alexander, the 3d ſoa of Alexander Seton, governour of 
Berwick, could not have been born ſooner than 1 330, it follows, that 
he was a commiſſioner: to treat of peace with England-i in 1 340, 4 at the 
age of ten, | 

Thus the conſequences of this pedigree of the Setons, when viewed 


in the moſt favourable light, are inconſiſtent with all the probabilities 


of moral evidence *. 


Some 


* If the age of Chriſtian Bruce could be diſcovered, a collateral argument might 
thence Ariſe, Let us inquire what may be done in that way. Rees Bruce, the Fa- 


| ther 
Vol. II. Pp 


Annals of 
Set. i. 185, 
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Some new hypotheſis may, perhaps, be deviſed in order to prop 
che oid one: The moſt ſpecious would be, that Chriſtian Bruce might 
have been divorced from Graitney Earl of Marr, and might, during 
his lifetime, have married Chriſtopher Seton. This would have the 

conſequence 


ther of Chriſtian, could not have married the Counteſs of Carrick before 12713 ſor the 
Earl of Carrick, [either her father or her huſband, ] died in the holy wars, an. 1270, 
As Iſobel the mother of Randolph was her eldeſt daughter, and as her fon Robert 
Bruce was born 11th July 1294, it follows that Chriſtian Bruce could not have been 
born ſooner than 1273. If ſhe was born in 1273, ſhe was aged 53 in the year 1326. 
But we know, from Fordun, that, in 1326, ſhe was married for the third time to Sir 
Andrew Murray of Bothwell, Lib. xiii. c. 12. It is admitted that ſhe brought him two 
ſons, who were ſucceſſively Lords of Bothwell. Therefore, ſhe muſt have born the 
elder at the age of 54, and the younger at the age of 55. Now, this is exceedingly 
improbable; and, therefore, we may conclude, that, when Chriſtian Bruce was married 
for the third time in t326, ſhe was conſiderably younger than 53, and conſequently, 
that ſhe was born ſeveral years after 1293+ Let us fee how calculations will anſwer 
on the hypotheſis, that, in 1326, at the age of 45, ſhe married Sir Andrew Murray; 
if ſo, ſhe was born in 1281, and, conſequently, was 15 at the ſuppoſed death of the 
Earl of Marr in 1296, and, as ſhe brought him two children, ſhe muſt have re- 
mained in wedlock for two years, and ſhe muſt have been married in 1294, at the age of 
thirteen. If ſhe married Chriſtopher Seton in 1297, ſhe muſt have been a widow with 
two children, and have married a ſecond huſband at the age of fixteen. According 
to this hypotheſis, it appears that the events of her life were ſtrangely crowded ; but, 
if we ſuppoſe, with Douglas, that the Earl of Marr lived to about 13co, and that 
Chriſtian Bruce married Chriſtopher Seton in 1301, every thing will have a probable 
appearance. | | 


Chriſtian Bruce Botn 1281. 
Married Earl of Marr 1295, At 14 
Bare a ſon Donald Earl of Marr 1296, at 15 

Bare a daughter Ellyn 1297. at 16 

A widow - 1300, at 19 

— Married Chriſtopher Seton 1301, at 20 
Bare a ſon Alexander — 1302, at 21 

A widow - « 1306, at 25 

Married Sir Andrew Murray 1326, at 45 
Bare a ſon - - 1327) at 46 
Bare another ſon ; 1328, at 47 
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conſequence of advancing the birth of her ſon and grandſon ſome few 
years; and, by that means, would, in ſome meaſure, ſoften the defor- 
mity which appears on the face of the popular tale. * hypotheſis, 
however, of a divorce, can gain no credit, For, ½, The very tender 
age of the child who was heir of Marr in 1306, precludes the notion 
of ſuch a divorce before 1296, in which year, I am willing to hold, 
that Graitney Earl of Marr died. 2d, Chriſtian Bruce poſſeſſed the 
caſtle of Kildrummy, the chief ſeat of the family of Marr, in 1333, 
which ſhe would not have done, had ſhe been divorced from Earl 
Graitney. EONS. | 

The reader will now be led to inquire, Whether the received gene- 
alogy of the family of Seton is to be overturned without any thing 
more probable being ſubſtituted in its place? To reduce things into a 
ſtate of ſcepticiſin is very different from what I hold to be the office 
of an hiſtorian; and they who aſcribe this to me do me great wrong. 
| It has been ſhewn, that Alexander Seton, ſlain at Kinghorn 1332, 
Alexander Seton, governour of Berwick in 1333, and Alexander 
Seton, a commiſſioner to treat with England in 1340, cannot all ſubſiſt 


together, as ſon, grandſon, and great-grandſon, of 2 Bruce. 


The queſtion is, which ſhall we reject? 

If Fordun intended to ſay, that Alexander Seton, ſlain at Kinghorn 
1332, was the father of Alexander Seton, governour of Berwick in 
1333, and the grandfather of William and Thomas, flain at Berwick 
in 1333, it has been demonſtrated that that ſtory is abſurd and impoſ- 


ible. For Alexander, the ſon of Chriſtian Bruce, could not have been 
above 32 years of age, and, conſequently, his grandſon could not have 
| been a ſoldier in the ſame year. We muſt either hold, that the-ſon of 


Chriſtian Bruce was not {lain at Kinghorn in 1 332, or that the Alex- 


ander Seton, who had two ſons ſlain at Berwick in 1333, was not the 
grandſon of Chriſtian Bruce; and, of. courſe, we muſt hold, that all 
the genealogical writers who have ſuppoſed this pedigree have been 


in an error. 


P p 2 If 
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If we adhere to the firſt part of the ſtory, and hold that Alexander 
Seton, the ſon of Chriſtian Bruce, was ſlain at Kinghorn in 1332, the 
tragical event of his grandſons, the young Setons, put to death at Ber- 


wick in 1333, is annihilated; and it muſt be admitted to have been 
wholly a fable, 


But, although by adhering to the firſt part of Fordun's ſtory, as un» 
derſtood by later writers, we ſhould be relieved for ever of the ſtory 
of the cruelty of Edward III. at Berwick, yet I cannot lay hold on ſuch 
evidence. | 

To me it ſeems probable, that Fordun has either committed a miſ- 
take as to the name of the perſon ſlain at Kinghorn in 1332, or that 
the Alexander Seton mentioned by him was ſome other perſon, of 
whoſe parentage we have no knowledge. 

And, inclining to be of this opinion, I alſo think, that the Alexander 
Seton, who was one of the perſons that addreſſed the letter to the Pope 
in 1320, who is ſaid by Fordun to have been governour of Berwick 
in 1333, who was preſent at Balliol's parliament in Edinburgh 1333-4, 
and who was a commiſſioner to England in 1340, was one and the 
ſame perſon, the ſon of Sir Chriſtopher Seton and Chriſtian Bruce; 
and thus the pedigree of the ſon, grandſon, and great-grandſon, of 
Chriſtian Bruce, will be curtailed, and the events which have been 
ſuppoſed applicable to three Alexander Setons, will be found to have 
relation to one and the ſame perſon, 


No. IV. 


No. IV. 
LIST or THE SCOTTISH ARMY 
QT 7 n 
BAT T L E oF HALID O N, 
Ig9th July 1333. 
Annals, Vol. II. pag. 166. 


LTH OU G the numbers of the Scottiſh army, at the battle 

of Halidon, are variouſly reported by hiſtorians, the evidence 
of W. Hemingford, or his continuator, a contemporary writer, and of 
H. de Knyghton, a writer in the ſucceeding age, aſcertains their num- 
bers with a greater degree of certainty than is generally required | in 
hiſtorical facts. 

W. Hemingford minutely records the numbers and arrangement of „. Heming. 
the Scottiſh army. He ſays, that, belides Earls and other Lords, or '* * 
great barons, there were 55 knights, 1100 men at arms, and 13500 
of the-commons lightly armed, amounting in all to 14655 : But he 
is guilty of an unpardonable exaggeration when he adds, * that the 
Scots covered the face of the earth like locuſts,” my 


He 


Nuyght. 2 563. 


2504. 
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He thus deſcribes the diſpoſition of the Scottiſh army : 


Knights. Mien at arms. Commons lightly armed. 
iſt Body 15 300 2200 
2d Body 11 300 3000 
3d Body __— 7 4300 
4th Body I2 200 4000 
Total 55 1100 13500 


H. Knyghton concurs with Hemingford as to the diviſion of the 
Scots into four bodies, as to the number and arrangement of the 
kmghts * , and as to the number of men at arms, and of common: bght- 
ly armed, in the 1ſt and 4th bodies. 


With reſpect to the 2d and 3d bodies, there is a diverſity, ariſing 


merely from the inattention of the tranſeribers, or the publiſher of 
Knyghton. 

Thus the printed copy of Knyghton bears, in ſecunda acie Seneſ- 
* callus Scotiae, &c. &c. cum trecentis viris bene armatis, et trecentis 
de communibus armatis.“ Knyghton could not mean, that, in the 
main body, or center, there were no more than fix hundred men. 


© Trecentis,? i. e. iii. c. or 300, appears to be an error of the tranſcriber 
for ili. M. or 3000. 


5 


Again, the printed copy of Larne bears, « in-tertia acie, ſcilicet 
* le Rerewarde, Comes de Carrick, Dominus Archibaldus Douglas, cum 
© yexillo, &c. cum ccc armatis de communibus armatis.* Here the num- 
ber of the commons is omitted ; but, as in all the other particulars, 
Knyghton exactly agrees with Hemingford, we may well conjecture 
that the paſſage ought to be read thus: [ Cum ccc armatis, et iiii. m. 
ccc.] de communibus armatis;' and thus there will be a perfect coin- 


cidence 


* There is a very inconſiderable variation as to the number of the knights, but 


which deſerves not to be mentioned; it ſhews, however, that the one hiſtorian did 
not copy from the other. 
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cidence between the two hiſtorians, as to the number and arrangement 
of the Scottiſh army, a coincidence. fully juſtifying what has been 
aſſerted in the Annals, that the number of the Scots exceeded not 
15000 “*. 


It muſt not be diſſembled, that Barnes has publiſhed a liſt of the 4 Ed. III. 


Scottiſh army from a MS. at Cambridge, very different from the liſt * 
in Hemingford and Knyghton. According to it, there were, beſides 


the barons and knights whom thoſe two hiſtorians mention, the num- 
bers following: 


New Knights. Men at ams. Commons. 
1ſt Body 40 600 3000 
2d Body 30 700 17000 
3d Body 40 goo I 5000 
4th Body 30 goo 18400 
Total 140 3100 53400 


This makes in all 56640 men. The anonymous writer of this liſt 
was not ſatisfied with ſwelling the Scottiſh army to ſuch an exorbitant 
amount: For he adds, that the Earl of March, keeper of the caſtle of 
Berwick, and Alexander Seton, captain of the town, brought 150 men 
at arms in aid of the Scots, and that the people of Berwick brought 
400 men at arms, and 10800 infantry; and thus, according to him, 
the Scots muſtered at Halidon no fewer than 67990 combatants, 


Theſe 


„There is a paſſage in Knyghton, ap, Twiſden, Vol. ii. p. 2563. corrupted beyond 
correction, and utterly unintelligible. * Et fuerunt ibidem occiſi ad ſummam xxxvi. 
* mill. hominum. ſcilicet, Comites, Comes de Strathern, Comes de Sutherland, Comes 
© de Levenax, Comes de Menteth, Comes de Athole; Baronetti, Dominus Walterus 
„Stewart, Dominus Johannes de Graham, Dominus Humfridus de Boys, Dominus 
Johannes de Strivelin, Dominus Willielmus Tweedy. Numero M. et C. de commu- 
© nibus non armatis, MDC CC. Summa omnium ecciſorum Scotorum XL millia.“ Here 
the numbers of the flain are not only inconſiſtent with Knyghton's own account of 
the numbers of the army, but the particulars and the total are abſolutely irreconeile- 
able. I his ſeems to be rather an interpolation, than an error in tranſcribing. 


l 
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Theſe accounts are, in every reſpect, extravagant and incredible; 
and, being given by an anonymous writer, can never be placed in 
competition with the united teſtimonies of Hemingford and Knygh- 
ton, 

Indeed, to ſuppoſe: that, immediately after the carnage at Duplin, 

See Azer. ii. the Scots could aſſemble an army of near 70000 combatants, is great- 
ON ly to over-rate the populouſneſs and internal force of Scotland in that 
age. This is ſaid, not to extenuate the diſaſters of the Scots, or invi- 
diouſly to diminiſh the glory of the Engliſh arms, but from. regard to 
hiſtorical truth. 
In recording the names of the noble perſons who fought for the 
Scottith cauſe at Halidon, I pay a juſt and pleaſing tribute to patrio- 
tic, although unfortunate valour . 


FIRST 


* Their names are to be found in Hemingford and Knyghton, but ſo miſerably diſ- 
figured by the ignorance of tranſcribers, that ſome of them can only be traced by con- 
jecture, while others cannot to be diſcovered at all. Fordun, L. xiii. c. 28. has given 
a very imperfect liſt, becauſe, as he ſays, * nomina per ſingulos recitare magis lacri- 
* mabile quam expediens eſt, | | 
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7 1 8. SF... 4 Þ-.Y, 
1. JoHN EARL or MoRay, Commander 


2, James Fraſer, killed 
3. Simon Fraſer, killed 
4. Walter Stewart, killed 
$5. Reginald de Chene 
6. Patrick de Graham 


7. John Grant 

8. John de Carlyle 

9. Patrick ——— 
10. 


(1) John Earl of Moray, ſon of the renowned Randolph. He ſucceeded his brother 
Thomas, ſlain at Gaſkmore, which is vulgarly called the battle of Duplin. Heming- 
ford and Knyghton concur in aſſerting that he was preſent at Halidon. Knyghton 
adds, that he was a very young man, * adhuc juvenis.” Boece, and the later hiſtorians, 
ſuppoſe, that he was detained from the army by indiipoſition, and that one Jobn de 
Moray commanded the firſt diviſion of the deots. But of this there is no probability. 
As the Earl of Moray was a young man, it may be preſumed, that the two Fraſers had 


the command of the firſt diviſion. They are mentioned by Heminyford as being ſu- 
perior in rank to the other perſons here mentioned. 


(2) James Friſel, or Fraſer. He and Simon Fraſer, both flain at Halidon, are ſaid 
by Fordun, L. xiii. c. 28. to have been brothers. "the received opinion is, that they 


were the ſons of Sir Alexander Fraſer, ſlain at Duplin, and the nephews of Robert I. 
by their mother Mary Bruce. 


(3) Anceſtor of the family of Lovat. 

04) 

(5) His name appears in the letter to the Pope 1320. 

(6) He is called Patrick de Graham by Hemingford ; but Knyghton calls him Patrick 
de Graham ſeneth. This is corrupted : Perhaps it ſhould be ſenior. He is probably 
that Patricius de Graham who joined in the letter to the Pope 1320. 

(7) 

(8) | 
(9) Berechere H. Careter Kn. Parker MS. quoted by Barnes, p. 78. 

VoL. II. Qq 
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10, Robert de Caldecotes 

11. Patrick de Meldrum 
12, William Jardin 

13. Thomas Kirkpatrick, priſoner 
14, Gilbert Wyſman 

15. Adam Gordon 

16. James 
17. Alan Grant 

18. Robert Boyd, priſoner 


8 N Nee. 


1. ROBERT, STEWART OF SCOTLAND 


2, James Stewart, priſoner 


(10) 

(11) Philip H. 

(12) Gareyne, En. Qu. Are not Garden, Gairn, and Jardin, all one and the ſame 
name? 

(13) Knyghton has Thomas Taker, which may be Thomas of ens who appears in 
the parliament 1315. In env merating the priſoners, Knyghton mentions Roger Kirk- 


patrick, 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) Carnegath, H. Granegranche, Kn. Gramont, MS. quoted by Barnes. 
(975 :-. 
(18) Probably that Robert Boyd who adhered to Robert Bruce during his greateſt 


calamities, and who was rewarded by that monarch with the eſtate of Kilmarnock, 
and other lands, which had belonged to the Balliol family. In MS. Barnes, Brady. 


(1) As the Stewart of Scotland was then a youth juſt turned of ſixteen, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that the conduct of the ſecond diviſion, or center, was committed to him. 
It is probable that his uncle actually commanded. 


(2) Sir James Stewart of Roſlyth, brother of Walter Stewart of Scotland.. 
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3. Malcolm Fleming _ 
4. William Douglas, priſoner 
5. David de Lindeſay 
6. Duncan Campbell 
7. John Stewart, killed 
8. Alan Stewart, killed 
9. William Ereſkine 
10. William Abernethy 
11. William Morrice 
12, Walter Fitz Gilbert 
13. John de Kirketon, priſoner 
14. William Morrice de 


THIRD 


(3) This name is ſtrangely corrupted in Knyghton. Maclinus filius Andenſis.“ 
Maclinus is Malcolinus or Malcolm. The reſt of the name has been written Flandren- 
Sis, i. e. Fleming, which the tranſcriber has miſtaken for Fil. Andenſis. 


(4) Rather Archibald, the natural ſon of the renowned Sir James Douglas. Knygh- 
ton calls him * filius Jacobi Douglas ej us, Li. e. ejuſdem,] or © James Douglas of Dou- 
glas.“ In Scala Chronica, he is erroneoufly numbered among the lain. 


(5) Eldeft ſon of David Lindſay of Crawfurd. 

1 

(7) Erroneouſly called James. It is ſaid in Fordun, moſt abſurdly, that James, John, 
and Alan Stewart, were brothers of Robert the Stewart of Scotland. This John Stew- 

art is called of Daldon. MS. Barnes, Colden. 


(8) Called Adam by Knyghton. The perſon meant is Alan Stewart of Dreghorn, 
ſon of John Stewart of Bonkil, flain at Falkirk 107. He was the anceſtor of the 
Darnley family. 

(9) 3 
(10) William Abernethy Lord of Salton. His name appears in the letter to the 

Pope 1320. 
(11) 
(12) Of Cadiow, by grant from Robert Bruce ; the anceſtor of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. 
(13) 
(14) Diſtinguiſhed from the other Morrice by the title of Glawlton, Qu. 


Qqz 
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1. ARCHIBALD DoUGLas. LokD of GaLLoway, REGENT OF 
SCOTLAND, mortally wounded, and priſoner. 


2. Alexander Earl of Carrick, killed 
3. Alexander 
4- Malcolm Farl of Lenox, killed 
5. The banner of the Earl of Fyfe 
6. John Earl of Athole, killed 

7. Robert. Lauder, junior 


8. 


(1) Archibald Douglas, vulgarly called Tineman, brother of the renowned Sir James 
Douglas. Fordun, L xiii. c. 28. mentions him among the ſlain, Xnyghton among the 
priſoners. It is probable that he was mortally wounded, and left on the field of battle. 


(2) Alexander Bruce Earl of Carrick, a natural ſon of Edward Bruce. Hemingford 


ſeems to ſuppoſe that he led the third body, and perhaps he did ſo, but. ſtill under the 
command of the Regent. 


(3) This perſon is called Alexander Larneys by Knyghton. He muſt have been of 
diſlinCtion ; for he had a banner diſplayed cum vexillo. It might be conjectured that 
Alexander Ramſay of Dalwolſy [now Dalhouſie] was the perſon here intended: But 
it ſeems, from the ſequel in Knyghton, that Alexander Ramſay was in Berwick. Per- 
haps he eſcaped into the town after the battle. 


(4) Malcolm Earl of Lennox, an aged Lord, the companion in arms of Robert 1. 


(5) At that time Duncan Earl of Fyfe was a priſoner. It is not known who led his 
vaſſals. 


(6) The earldom of Athole fell to the crown by the forfeiture of David de 
Strathbogie, {or Haſtings.) Robert I. beſtowed it on his nephew John Campbell of 
Moulin, ſon of Sir Nigel Campbell. The Engliſh hiſtorians, not N the juſtice 
of the forfeiture, ſay, * ſe clamavit Comitem de Athole.” 


(7) In Knyghton, he is called Robert le Wyther, filius. Mention is afterwards made 
of Robert de Condre, pater. From a careful examination of the liſts in Knyghton, it ap- 
pears that Robert de Lauder is here meant. 
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: 8. John de Strivelin, or Stirling, priſoner 
9. William de Vypont 
10, William de Linlithgow, priſoner 
1-1, John de Lindſay 
12, William de 
13. Bernard Friſel 
14. Alexander de Lindſay, killed 
15. Alexander de Gray 
16. William de Umfraville 
17. Patrick de Polwarth 
18. Michael de Wemyſs, priſoner 
19. [Michael] Scot 


20. 


(8) This perſon is called by Knyghton Focus de Shberlynghong, Johannes de Sher- 
linghowe, and Johannes de Strivelin duo, it ſo, there were, e two Jobn Stirlinge, 
one made priſoner, the other ſlain. See Knyghton. 


(9) Knyghton ſays, V. de Veſon. As I know no ſuch perſon, and as William de Vy- 
pont occurs afterwards in the hiſtory of David II. I conjecture that he is the man here 
intended, and ſo it is in Barnes's MS. 


(10) Knyghton ſays V. de Lyngiſton; but, in enumerating the priſoners, he ſpeaks 
of HWalkam de Linliſcou, [or Linlithgow:] 

(11) 

(12) Knyghton ſays, William de Fryſleye. If this does not mean Friſel or Fraſer, I 
know not what to make of it. | 

(13) 

(14) Alexander de Lindſay, the younger ſon of David Lindſay of Crawford. He. 


married the daughter and ſole heir of John Stirling of Gleneſk. 
(15) He is mentioned in Scala Chronica; probably Andrew. 


(16) 

(17) Called By Knyghton le Tleward. 

(18) Knyghton, in enumerating the commanders, ſays David; but, in enumerating. 
the priſoners, Michael, which ſeems to be the true reading. 

(19) Knyghton . ſays William Scat ; perhaps it ſhould be M. i e. Michael Scot of 
Murthockſtone, now Murdieſtoun, the anceſtor of the Duke of Buccleugh. 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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20. William de Landales 
21. Roger Mortimer 
22. Thomas de Boys, killed 
23. William de Cambo 


r 0 rn der. 


1, HucH EARL oF Ross Commander, killed 


2. Kenneth Earl of Sutherland, killed 
3. Maliſe Earl of Strathern, killed. 
4. Walter de Kyrkeby 

5. John de Cambron 

6. Gilbert de Haye 


7. 


(20) William de Land, in Knyghton. RAS 


(21) He was probably a ſtranger. Roger de Mortimer, or de Mertuo Mari, held 
lands of John Campbell Earl of Athole. 


(22) Knyghton ſays, J. de Veys, which ſeems an error for Bois or Boys. Among 
the ſlain he mentions Humfridus de Boys, whom I take to be the ſame man. 

(23) 

(1) Fordun, L. xiii. c. 28. mentions the Earl of Roſs as commanding the attack on 
the flank of the Engliſh army. 


(2) The third Earl of Sutherland, fo far as can be diſcovered from record. 


(3) Maliſe Earl of Strathern was one of the Scottiſh nobles who addreffed the letter 
to the Pope in 1320. TI obſerve, by the way, that, in the chartulary of Inchaffray, 
Unſula Miſſarum, ] there are many particulars concerning the old Earls of Strathern 
which have eſcaped the obſervation of our genealogical writers, 


(4) 


(5) His name appears in the letter to the Pope 1320. 


(6) Knyghton ſays de Saye, which is a name unknown in Scotland. It ſhould pro- 
bably be de Haye. Sir Robert Douglas quotes a MS. hiſtory of the family of Errol, in 
proof that the famous Gilbert de la Haye, Conſtable of Scotland, was killed at Hali- 
don; Peerage, p. 250. The manuſcript hiſtories of noble families in Scotland, are 


generally 
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7. David de Marre 
8. Chriſtian de Harde | 
> AN 


10. Oliver de St Clair 


It will be remembered, that the Scots diſmounted, and attacked on 
foot. Knyghton mentions the names of the following perſons who 
were not preſent in the battle. It is Oe that age or infirmities 
prevented them from acting. 


I. Alexander de Menzies 

2. William de Plendergaſt 

3. Robert de Lauder, ſenior 

4. Robert de Keith 

5. Edward de Keith 

6. Patrick de Brechin 

| Knyghton, 

generally of moſt uncertain authority. Had the Conſtable of Scotland been killed at 
Halidon, Fordun, or ſome one of the Engliſh hiſtorians, would have mentioned it. It 
is impoſſible that a knight in the fourth body, fighting without a banner, could have 


been the Conſtable. If, therefore, the perſon here meant was a Gilbert de Haye, he 
muſt have been one of that heroic _ —— different from the 6 


(7) 
(8) Criſtinus de Hardz, in Knyghton. Qu. Whether Airth ? 


) Knyghton ſays, Dom. filius de Breming, which is unintelligible. 
(10) 
Hiſtorians: agree, that Murdoch Earl of Menteth fell at Halidon; yet, by ſome ac · 


cident, his name is omitted in the liſts. Knyghton, however, enumerates him among 
the killed. | 


(1) He was made priſoner at Berwick; Xnyghton. 


(2) He is mentioned in Scala Chronica. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
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Knyghton, in enumerating the {lain and the priſoners, mentions ſe- 
veral perſons who are not in his liſt of commanders, 


8 L A 1 ? 


1. Murdoch Earl of Menteth 
2. J. de Graham 
3. W. Tweedy 


P RIB ONE A 8 


4. William Keith 
5. James Douglas 

6. Alexander Fryſell 
7. Robert le Warde 


No. V. 


(1) See above, p. 311. 
(2) Probably the ſame perſon in the liſt who is called P. de Graham. 
(3) V. Tedy, Knyghton. 
(4) He performed the functions of Marſhal of the army. He is mentioned in 
Scala Chronica. 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


No. v. f 1 5 
WHETHER ED WAR D Il. PUT TO DEATH 
THE SON OF 
Sis AL EXANDER SETON, 
At BERWICK in 1333. 


ANNALs Vol. II. pag. 168, 


unleſs relieved within a thne limited ; that, for the faithful execution 
of this treaty, Thomas, the ſon and heir of Alexander Seton gover- 
nour of the town, was given as an hoſtage; that, after the lapſe of the 
time limited, Edward required thoſe in Berwick to ſurrender, and, on 
their refuſal, hanged Thomas Seton on a gibbet before the gates, in 
fight of both his parents, e 
Boece, and his imitator, Buchanan, improve on the ſimple narra- 
tive of Fordun, and relate, that Edward hanged, not only the hoſtage, 
but alſo another ſon of Alexander Seton, who was a priſoner of war. 
This ſeems to have been added to heighten the horrors of the nar- 
rative; and ĩt is not improbable that Boece, much converſant in antiqui- 
ty, might have held it lawful, in certain circumſtances, to kill an ho- 
ſtage; and, therefore, that, to make the character of Edward compleat- 


Vor. II. R r ly 


ORDVUN relates, that the beſieged in Berwick obtained a truce For viii. 25. 
from Edward III. and became bound to deliver up the town, ** 


Tyrr. iii. 3 79. 
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ly deteſtable, he repreſented him as a violator of the law of nations, 
by murdering a priſoner. 

The heroic ſpeech uttered by the wife of the governour is now gi- 
ven up on all hands as a rhetorical fiction. ; 

In none of the antient Engliſh hiſtorians, hitherto publiſhed, 1s there 
any mention made of this cruel incident; and hence the modern hi- 
ſtorians of that nation are generally inclined to conſider it as a tale 
abſolutely fabulous. 

Tyrrel, however, has drawn up a. narrative from the chronicle of 
Lanercoſt, and the treatiſe called Scala Chronica, both in MS. "which 
greatly favours the account given by Fordun. What he ſays, when 
diveſted of embarraſſed expreſſions, pleonaſms, and tautology, amounts 
to this : The beſieged obtained a truce for fifteen days, and became 


bound to furrender, if not relieved within that term; for this there 


© were given twelve hoſtages ; and, among them, the fon of Sir Alex- 
* ander Seton the governour. After the lapſe of the term, Edward 
© required the governour to ſurrender ; but he refuſed. Then Edward, 


_ * by advice of his council, commanded young Seton to be hanged in 


* ſight of his father, This ſeverity ſo intimidated the other perſons, 
* whole children were hoſtages, that they ſought and obtained a pro- 
© longation of the truce for eight days more, under the condition of 
* ſurrendering, if they were not relieved;* and that, the Scots having 
ineffectually attempted to relieve Berwick, a capitulation was con- 
* cluded.” Fi 

The ſtory in Tyrrel is certainly incorrect; for we learn from an 
authentic inſtrument, Foedera, T. iv. p. 564—568. that what is call- 
ed the ſecond truce, was not for eight days, but for a ſhorter ſpace, 
from the 15th to the 19th of July. 

To the ſtory, as related by Fordun, and in Tyrrel, there lies a ca- 
pital objection, which, ſince the publication of Foedera Angliae, is ob- 
vious to every one, namely, That Alexander Seton is ſaid to have 
been governour of the town of Berwick in July 1333 whereas, it is 

| | © certain, 
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© certain, from record, that Sir William Keith held that office, and, in 
the character of governour of the town of Berwick, entered iuto a 
* negotiation with Edward III. 

Mr Ruddiman obſerves, that it might be anſwered, * That, when 
© Sir William Keith, the governour, obtained permiſſion to go from 
* Berwick, and lay the ſtate of affairs before the regent, he left Sir 
Alexander Seton as his deputy.” 

But this ſolution is altogether unſatisfattory. 1. Any one who per- 
uſes Fordun with attention, muſt perceive that he ſuppoſed Alexander 
Seton to have been governour of the town of Berwick from the be- 

ginning of the ſiege. 2. The paſſport granted by Edward III. to Sir 
William Keith, is dated 16th July, and therefore, if there were tw9 
treaties, muſt relate to the ſecond. Now, if Sir William Keith ap- 
pointed Alexander Seton to be deputy-governour in his own abſence, 
this muſt have happened after the ſecond treaty was made, and, con- 
ſequently, after the death of young Seton, who is ſaid to have been 
put to death, becauſe the conditions of the firſt treaty were violated ; 
and this ſeems effectually to confute the ſtory, that at the death of 
young Seton, his father was deputy-governour, in abſence of Sir Wil- 
lam Keith. | 

Another attempt might be made to get free of this difficulty, and 
it is by ſuppoſing, * that, on occaſion of the firſt treaty, Sir William 
Keith obtained a paſſport to go to the Scottiſh army; that he left Se- 
© ton as his deputy ; that he returned in the interval between the death 
© of young Seton and the ſecond treaty ; and that then he obtained a- 
, OE paſſport, which is on record, to go again to the Scottiſh ar- 
my.“ But this hypothelis is aukward and improbable,. and is not 
ſupported by any evidence. | 152 

Hitherto the weight of the argument is againſt ho ſtory related by 
Fordun, and the preſumption ſeems to be for the general opinion of 
the later Engliſh hiſtorians, | 4 7 | 
Rr 2 | 0 


Not. ad Bu- 
chanan, 429. 
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As to the MS. authorities of the Chronicle of Lanercoft, I can ſay 
nothing, never having been able to diſcover in what library it is pre- 
ſerved. | | | 
With reſpect to Scala Chronica, I have been more fortunate, having 
obtained a copy * what it contains with reſpe& to the ſiege of Ber- 
wick, an. 1333 * 

The reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the paſſage a Scala Chro- 
unica; it brings many curious circumſtances to light, and may ſerve in 
a great meaſure to terminate the controverſy concerning the death of 
young Seton. 

Le roy deſirant les armys et honors, et ſoun counſail enprovauntz 
© et coveittaunz les gueres, qy toſt ſez acorderent a ceſt conditioun, et 
© le plus toſt par deſire à reconquer lors pris ſur eaux, par queux ils le 
* avoint perduz. Dez plus prive du counſail le Roy moverent ove 
Edward de Baillol. Qui en le ſecond femayn de qarreſme aſſigerent 
© la vile de Berewyk par mere et terre; et procheynement devaunt la 
© Pentecoſt, le Roy d'Englet. y veint meiſmes, et affaillerent la vile, 
* mais ne la priſtrent point ; mais reaparaillerent meutz lors horduz 
pour reaſlailler la dit vile. En le mene temps ceaux dedenz la vile 
© parlerent de condiciouns, que ſils ne uſſent reſcous devaunt un certain 
jour, qe ils renderoint la vile; et ſur ceo baillerent hoſtages. De- 
© yaunt quel temps limitez tout le poair d' Eſcoce, un ſi graunt mul- 
titude dez genz qi a mervail, paſſerent Peaw de Twede en un aube 
de jour a le Yarforde, et fez monſtrerent devaunt Berewik del autre 
© Twede devers Engleter au plain vieu du Roy et de ſon oft, et boute- 
rent gente et vitaillis dedenz la vile, et demourerent Ja tout le jour 
© et. la nuyt. Et.lendemain a haut hour delogerent et moverent parmy 
la tere le Roy en Northumbreland, ardauntz et deſtruyauntz le 


* pays 


® The manuſcript of Scala Chronica is in the library bequeathed to Corpus Chriſti 
college in Cambridge, by Archbiſhop Parker. The reverend Mr Naſmith, late fel- 
low of that college, tranſcribed it for my ys with a ready politeneſs which enhanced 
the favour. 
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pays au plain vieu del oft as Engles. Ceſtes gentz departys à la 
maner le counſail le Roy al aſſege demanderent la vile ſelone lez con- 
* diciouns, le terme paſſe de lours reſcous. Ceaux dedenz diſoint, 
gils eſtoint reſcous et dez gentz et des vitails. Si monſtrerent novelis 
gardeins de la vile et chevalers eynz boutès de lour oft, dount Willm 
de Keth eſtoit un od autres. Fuſt avys au dit counſail qe ils avoint 
© perduz louz oſtages. Si firent pendre le fitz Alex. de Setoun gar- 
deyn de la vile. Ceſt oſtage mort a la maner, lez autres dedenz la 
vile par tendreſce de lours enfauntz qUeſtoient oſtages, renovelerent 
* condicioun par aſſent dez chevalers einz boutes as queux eſtoit avys 
ge lour poair d' Eſcoce furmountoit le oft le Roy d' Englet. Si pri- 
© ſtrent tiel novel condicion qe devaunt lez xv. jours ils butroient ij 
© centz homs darmis par force par ſek tere dedenz la vile entre l'oſt 
© des Engles et la haut mere, ou qe ils lez combateront au playn. 
Willm. de Keth, Willam de Prendregeſt, et Alex. Gray, chevalers qe- 
ſtoient einz boutez dedenz la vile avoient conduyt a paſſer parmy Voſt 
devers lour gentz-d*Eſcoce, od ceſt condicioun qe furent amenez par 
* conduyt parmy Northumb. qi lour oft d"Efcoce troverent a Witton- 
© Undrewod et les reamenerent a Berewik a performer lour reſcous, 
© ou ils vindrent combattre, et ou ils furent deſcounfitz. Archebald de 
* Douglas al hour gardein d'Eſcoce de par le Roy David de Brus fuſt 
© 1k mort, lez Countis de Roſſce, Muret, de Meneteth, de Levenaux, et 
de Suthirland furent la morta. Le Seignour de Douglas Fitz James 
de Douglas qi moruſt en le frounter de Cernate ſur lez Sarazins, qavoit 
6 enpris ceſt ſaint veage od le quere Robert de Bruys lour Roys qi le 
avoit deviſe en ſoun moriaund, et touz plain dez barouns dez che- 
valers et dez comunes furent illoeqs un tres graunt noumbre mortz. 
© La vile le rendy ſur condiciouns taille. Le Count de la Marche 
qavoit le chaſtel de Berewik a garder, deveint Engles, qi n'avoit my 
* graunt gree de nul coſte, qi en le mene temps fiſt affermer par ſuf- 
* fraunce le Roy ſoun chaſtell de Dunbar, qi puis fiſt grant mal.” 


That 
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4 


6 


c 


* 


That is, the King was eager to be at the head of armies, and to 
gain renown. His counſellors approved of war, and wiſhed for it: 
And, therefore, they ſpeedily agreed to the conditions propoſed [by 
Balliol and his adherents.] And this the rather, becauſe they ſought, 
by the means of the Scots themſelves, to recover what the Scots had 
taken from England. Some of the chief counſellors of the King 
went with the army of Edward Balliol; and, in the ſecond week of 
Lent, they laid ſiege to the town of Berwick, by ſea, as well as on 
the land- ſide. And ſhortly before Whitſuntide, the King of Eng- 
land came thither in perſon, They aſſaulted the town ; - but they 
did not maſter it. Then they buſied themſelves in repairing their 
hurdles for a new aſſault. At this time, the beſieged entered into a 
treaty with the beſiegers, and agreed to ſurrender the town, unleſs 
ſuccoured before a certain day: And to that effect they gave hoſtages. 
Before the day thus limited, the whole power of Scotland, in aſtoniſh- 
ing numbers, croſſed the river of Tweed one morning at day-break, 


at the Yareford, and ſhewed themſelves before Berwick, on the ſouth 


fide of the river, towards England, in full view of the King, and his 
army. They conveyed ſome men. and proviſions into the town, and 
they remained on their ground all the day, and the night following ; 
and next day, before noon, they removed into the territories of the 
King in Northumberland, burning and ravaging the country in full 
view of the Engliſh army. Theſe men having thus departed, the 
King's counſellors required the town to be given up, as the term 
ſtipulated for their being ſuccoured had now elapſed. The beſieged 
made anſwer, that they had received ſuccours both of men and of 
proviſions; and they ſhewed that there were new governours in the 
town, and alſo knights, who had been ſent from their army. Sir 
William Keith was one, and there were others beſides. It was the 


opinion of the Engliſh council that the Scots had forfeited their 


hoſtages, and, therefore, they cauſed the ſon of Alexander Seton, go- 


vernour of the town, to be hanged. On his death, after this ſort, 
the 
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the other people of the town, from affection for their children, who 
were alſo hoſtages, renewed the treaty of capitulation. The Scot- 


tiſh knights, who had found entrance into the town, adviſed them 
to this, being of opinion that their forces were ſuperior to the army 


of the King of England. By the new conditions, it was agreed to 
ſurrender the place, unleſs, within fifteen days, the Scots ſhould either 


throw 200 men at arms in a body into the town by dry land, be- 
tween the ſea and the Engliſh' army, or combat [and overcome] the 
Engliſh army in open field. William de Keith, William de Prende- 


geſt, and Alexander Gray, all knights who had thrown themſelves. 
into the place, had a paſſport to go through the Engliſh camp to 
their countrymen in Northumberland. They found the Scottiſh: 
forces at Witton Underwood, and brought them back to the relief 


of Berwick. The Scots fought, and were Ciſcomfited. Archibald 


Douglas, then Regent of Scotland for King David Bruce, was there 


{lain, together with the Earls of Roſs, Murray, Menteth, Lenox, 


and Sutherland. The Lord Douglas alſo fell. He was the ſon of 
James Douglas who perithed on the frontiers of Granada, in battle 
againſt the Saracens. This James Douglas had undertaken that 
holy expedition with the heart of Robert Bruce King of Scots, in 
conſequence of his dying requeſt. . There were ſlain, beſides them, 
many barons and knights, and a great multitude of the common 
ſort. The town ſurrendered according to treaty, 'I'he Earl of March, 
who held the caſtle, became Englich; a man lightly eſteemed by all 
parties. At the ſame time, by permiſſion of the Englith King, he 
fortified his own caſtle of Dunbar, which afterwards had fatal con- 
ſequences.* 


Such is the narrative in Scala Chronica, of which Leland has made Leland, G1- 
this very brief extract: After that the hole Engliſch hoſte had faught 4470. i. 554 


with the Scottes, and had ſo great a victory, the toune of Berwick 
was given up to King Edward.” 


The narrative of Scala Chronica appears, in general, to be authen— 


tic, although not altogether free from errors. 


From 


Grotius de 
Jure belli et 


pacis, iii. 4. 14. 
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From it we diſcover the ſolution of that difficulty in the accounts 
given by the Scottiſh hiſtorians, which hitherto has been inexplicable; - 
namely, how Sir Alexander Seton could have been governour of the 
* town of Berwick in July 1333, while it appeared from record, that, 
* at that very time, Sir William Keith was governour,” 

We now learn, that Sir Alexander Seton had been originally go- 
vernour, but that Sir William Keith, having found means to enter 
Berwick towards the end of the ſiege, aſſumed the command, with a 
view, no doubt, to favour the pretext of Berwick having received ſuc- 
cours, according to the letter of the treaty, ; 

Hence, alſo, we may diſcern why the Engliſh were ſo exceedingly 
minute in the ſecond treaty, as to what ſhould be held as fuccours to 
Berwick, It was to prevent any ambiguity like that which had ariſen 
from the too general terms, in which, as it ſeems, the firſt treaty had 
been conceived. 

The right of putting an hoſtage to death, when the conditions of 
the treaty, for which he was given in pledge, are not performed, has 
been examined by the writers on the law of nations, more diligent in 
collecting precedents, than in eſtabliſhing principles. That parties 
contracting may agree to give ſome of their own number as hoſtages, 
to be put to death if the treaty is violated on their part, appears to be 
a propoſition of more difficulty than is generally apprehended ; but 
that they may agree to give their children as hoſtages, under ſuch con- 
ditions, is repugnant to every notion of morality; and, therefore, I 
neither pretend to juſtify Sir Alexander Seton for expoſing his child 
to death, nor Edward III. for killing him. 


No. VI. 


LIST or THE PERSONS Or DISTINCTION 


IN THE 


SCOTTISH ARMY KILLED OR MADE PRISONERS 


AT THE 
BAT TEE on D U'RH AM 
17th October 1346. 


ANNALs, Vol, II. pag. 219. 


NYGHTON is the hiſtorian who has given the moſt ample 
1 liſt of the killed at the battle of Durham; yet it is, in various 
particulars, erroneous; and it has been ſtrangely disfigured by the miſ- 
takes of tranſcribers. Knyghton has afforded the ground-work of 
the tollowing liſt ; and care has been taken to correct his errors, when- 
ever they could be detected. This was the more neceſſary, becauſe 
our. writers ſeem to have deſpaired of being able to correct the liſt, 
and have left many names as erroneous as they found them. Thus, 
Abercrombie has Humphrey de Blois and Robert Maltalent, and, to con- Martial At- 
_ ceal his ignorance, he affirms them to have been Frenchmen. He has al- 22 OR 
ſo David Banant aud Nicholas Clopodolian, names which he has not 


Vol. II. | S ( ventured 
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ventured to account for. Some additions have been procured from 


L. xiv.c. 3. Fordun, although his liſt is not fo full as that in Knyghton. Theſe 


additions are marked, F. | 
It is impoſſible to give a correct liſt of all the priſoners of diſtinction 
taken at Durham; for it appears, that many perſons privately took 
ranſoms for the priſoners whom they had made, and ſuffered them to 
Feed. v. 533- depart. This practice became fo general, that it was prohibited under 
I" pain of death, [20th November, and 13th December 1346. ] | 
Moft of the priſoners of diſtinction, who had not eſcaped by means 
Feed. v. 533+ of this connivance, were ordered to be conveyed to the tower of Lon- 
— ou don, [8th December 1346 ] From that inſtrument, and from ſome 
other ſcattered notices, I have drawn up a liſt of priſoners, not ſo com- 
pleat, indeed, as might have been wiſhed, yet more authentic and in- 
telligible than any that has been hitherto exhibited, 


17. wv», 9:0 


1. John Randolph, Earl of Moray 
2. Maurice Moray, Earl of Strathern 
3. David de la Haye, Conſtable, F 
4. Robert Keith, Marſhall, F 
5. Robert de Feebles, Chamberlain, F 


6. 


() The younger ſon of Randolph the Regent. With him the male line of that 
heroic family ended. He was ſucceeded in his honours and eſtate by his filter, the 


Counteſs of March, vulgarly termed Black Agnes. 

(2) In right of his mother Mary. The Engliſh, in general, did not acknowledge 
his title. Knyghton mentions him again under the name of Maurice de Murref. 

(3) Knyghton mentions his name, but without his title of office, 


(4) Grandſon of Sir Robert Keith, mentioned Vol. ii. p. 47. 
(5) There is conſiderable uncertainty as to this name. 
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6. Thomas Charters, Chancellor, F 
7. Humphry de Boys 

8. John de Bonneville, F 

9. Thomas Boyd 


10. Andrew Buttergaſk, F 
11. Roger Cameron 

12. John de Crawfurd: 

13, William Fraſer, F 

14. David Fitz-Robert 

I 5. William de Haliburton: 
16. William de la Haye 

17. Gilbert de Inchmartin, E 
18. Edward de Keith 

19. Edmunde de Keith. 


20. 


(6) De Carnuto. A name of great antiquity in Scotland. See Craufurd, Officers 
of State, p. 19. 


(7) Knyghton, and his copiſts, ſay, de Bloys, probably Boys, the ſame with Bayſe, or 


Boece. 
(8) 


(9) This is a miſtake in Knyghton, unleſs there were two perſons of that name; 
for there was a Thomas Boyd among the priſoners. 


(10) This family ſubſiſted until about the beginning of the 15th century, when the 
heireſs, Margaret Buttergaſk of that Iii, made over her eſtate to the family of Gray. 

(11) | 

(12) | 

(13) Of Cowie; anceſtor of Lord Salton. 


(14) Probably ſome perſon who had not as yet aNumed a ſurname. 
| (15) Fordun ſays Malter; but there is a Walter de Haliburton among the priſoners, 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) According to Knyghton, the brother of Edward de Keith. 
82 
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20. Reginald Kirkpatrick 
21. David de Lindeſay 
22. John de Lindeſay 
23. Robert Maitland 
Maitland 
25. Philip de Meldrum 
26. John de la More 

27. Adam Moygrave 
28. William Moubray 
29. William de Ramſay, the father 
30. Michael Scot, F 

31. John St Clair 

32. Alexander Strachan 
33. Strachan 
34. John Stewart 


; 35.1 
(20) 
(21) Said by Fordun to have been * the ſon and heir of Lord David de Lindeſay,” 
anceſtor of the Earls of Crawfurd and Balcarras. 


(22) 
(23) Called Mantalert by Knyghton. From whence Abercrombie formed Malta- 


© lent, a French knight.” Plainly Matulant, now Maitland, of Thirleſtane, anceſtor 
of the Earl of Lauderdale. f 


(24) Ihe brother of Robert Maitland of Thirleſtane. 
(25) Called de Mildron by K nyghton. | 

(26) 

(27) 


(28) There was a William Moubray among the priſoners. 
(29) A William de Ramſay, probably the younger, was among the priſoners. 
(30) Of Murthockftone, now Murdieſton, anceſtor of the Duke of Buccleughs 


(31) There was a 74hn St Clair among the priſoners, 


(32) Called Stragy by Knyghton. 


(33) The brother of Alexander Strachan. 
(34) 
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35. John Stewart 
36. Alan Stewart 
37. Adam de Whitfom 


„ F 


T K-88. 0-0 M- © 6 


1. David II. King of Scots 

2, Duncan Earl of Fife 

3. John Graham, Earl of Menteth 

4. Malcolm Fleming, Earl of Wigton 
5. George Abernethy 


6. 


(35) I conjecture that Sir John Stewart of Dreghorn is meant, whoſe father Alan 
'was killed at Halidon. 


(36) The brother of John Stewart. 


(35) Knyghton has Adam de Ny/ton, which is plainly an error in tranſcribing. Per- 
haps de Denniſtoun is the right name. Knyghton reckons Patonus Heryng, r. Patricius 
Heron, among the ſlain. It appears from Foedera that he was a priſoner. Knyghton 
alſo reckons the Earl of Sutherland among the ſlain, Fordun, among the priſoners. 
It is certain that he was not killed; and, if he was made priſoner, he muſt have been 
among thoſe who were ſuffered to eſcape immediately after the battle. 


(1) He received two wounds befcre he yielded himſelf a priſoner. 


(2) He had ſwoin fealty to Balliol. He was condemned to ſuffer death as a traitor, 
but obtained mercy. 


(3) In right of his wife Mary, according to the mode of thoſe times; he was exe- 
cuted as a traitor. He h.d formerly ſworn fealty to Edward III. 


(4) He is called Malcolm Fleming, without any addition; Foedera, T. v. p. 537. 
He had a grant of the earldom of Wigton in 1342. See Crawſurd, Peerage, p. 493. 
But the Engliſh government did not acknowledge the right of David II. to confer 
titles of honour. It is probable that he made his eſcape; for, in Calendars of Antient 

Charters, p. 203- there 1s this title, © de capiendo Robertum Bertram, qui Malcolmum 
Fleming. dcotum, inimicum Regis, evadere permiſit.“ 


(5) Of Salton, anceſtor of Lord Salton. 
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6. David de Annand 

7. William Baillie 

8. Thomas Boyd 

9. Andrew Campbell 

10. Gilbert de Carrick 

11. Robert Chiſholm 

12. Nicholas Knockdolian 
13. Fergus de Crawturd 
14. Roger de Crawfurd 


15. Bartholomew de Dermond 
16. John Douglas 
17. William Douglas, the elder 
18. 


(6) | 
(7) Suppoſed to be Baillie of Lambiſtoun or Lambintoun, vulgarly Lamington ; 
Niftet, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 137. But ſee Sir James Dalrymple, p. 410. 


(8) Probably of Kilmarnock. The ſon of that Boyd who was the faithful and for- 
tunate companion of Robert Bruce. 


(9) Of Loudoun. In right of his mother Suſanna Crawfurd, heritable ſheriff of 
Airſhire, anceſtor of the Earl of Loudoun. 


(10) Anceſtor of the Earl of Caſſilis. His ſon aſſumed the name of Kennedy. 
(11) 
(12) Called Clopdolian by Knyghton, and by Abercrombie, Clapodolian, in Galloway, 
although the name has a German air. 
| (13) 
(14) 
(15) A German, as the record in Foedera bears. This is mentioned, becauſe Aber- 
crombie, vol. ii. p. 99. ſays, * perhaps Drummond, although he had peruſed Foedera. 


(16) Probably the younger brother of William Douglas of Liddeſdale, anceſtor of 
the Earl of Morton. 


(17) This perſon, I am confident, is William Douglas, the baſtard brother of Wil- 
liam Douglas of Liddeſdale. There is no evidence that William Lord Douglas, ſon 
of Archibald, ſurnamed Tineman, and firſt Earl of that family, was made priſoner at 
Durham, or, indeed, that he was preſent at the battle. Fordun, L. xiv. c. 6. expreſsly 
ſays, 
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18, Patrick de Dunbar 

19. Adam de Fullarton 
20. John Giffard 

21. Laurence Gilibrand. 
22. David Graham 

23. Alexander Haliburton 
24. John de Haliburton 
25. Walter de Haliburton 
26. Patrick Heron | 
27. William de Jardin 
28, Roger de Kirkpatrick 


29. Thomas de Lippes 
30. William de Livingſton 
31. 


ſays, that he did not come from France till after the battle. We learn from Foedera, 
that he was at liberty while others were priſoners ; and we do not learn from Foedera, 
that he was ever a priſoner. To ſupport an erroneous hypotheſis of Boece, concerning 
William Lord Douglas, records have been miſconſtructed and miſapplicd. 


(18) 

('9) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) Of Montroſe ; anceſtor of the Duke of Montroſe. 

(23 24) Douglas, Peerage, p. 321. conjectures, not improbably, that they were the 
brothers of Walter de Haliburton. But he ought not to have referred to Fordun, v. ii. 
LL. xiv. c. 3-] in proof of this, for Fordun mentions them not. 


(25) Predeceſſor of the Lords Haliburton of Dirleton. 

(26) 

(27) a . . . 

(28) Made priſoner by Ralph de Haſtings. Haſtings died of his wounds. He be- 
queathed the body of Roger de Kirkpatrick to his joint legatees, Edmund Haſtings of 


Kynthorp, and John de Kirkeby ; Foedera, T v. p. 515 


(29) Called, in Calendars of Antient Charters, Chevalier. If he was not a foreigner, 
I know not who he was- 


(39) 
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6. David de Annand 
7. William Baillie 
8. Thomas Boyd 
9. Andrew Campbell 
10. Gilbert de Carrick 
11. Robert Chiſholm 
12. Nicholas Knockdolian 
13. Fergus de Crawturd 
14. Roger de Crawfurd 
15. Bartholomew de Dermond 
16. John Douglas 
17. William Douglas, the elder 


18. 


(6) 
(7) Suppoſed to be Baillie of Lambiſtoun or Lambintoun, vulgarly Lamington ; 
Niftet, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 137. But ſee Sir James Dalrymple, p. 410. 


(8) Probably of Kilmarnock. The ſon of that Boyd who was the faithful and for- 
tunate companion of Robert Bruce. 


(9) Of Loudoun. In right of his mother Suſanna Crawfurd, heritable ſheriff of 
Airſhire, anceſtor of the Earl of Loudoun. 


(10) Anceſtor of the Earl of Caſſilis. His ſon aſſumed the name of Kennedy. 

(11) 

(12) Called Clopdolian by Knyghton, and by Abercrombie, Clapodolian, in Galloway, 
although the name has a German air. 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) A German, as the record in Foedera bears. This is mentioned, becauſe Aber- 
crombie, vol. ii. p. 99. ſays, perhaps Drummond, although he had peruſed Foedera. 


(16) Probably the younger brother of William Douglas of Liddeſdale, anceſtor of 
the Earl of Morton. 


(17) This perſon, I am confident, is William Douglas, the baſtard brother of Wil- 
liam Douglas of Liddeſdale. There is no evidence that William Lord Douglas, ſon 
of Archibald, ſurnamed Tineman, and firſt Earl of that family, was made priſoner at 
Durham, or, indeed, that he was preſent at the battle. Fordun, L. xiv, c. 6. expreſsly 
ſays, 
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18, Patrick de Dunbar 

19. Adam de Fullarton 

20, John Giffard 

21. Laurence Gilibrand. 

22. David Graham 

23. Alexander Haliburton 

24. John de Haliburton 

25. Walter de Haliburton 

26. Patrick Heron | 

27. William de Jardin 

28, Roger de Kirkpatrick 

29. Thomas de Lippes 

30. William de Livingſton 
31. 


ſays, that he did not come from France till after the battle. We learn from Foedera, 
that he was at liberty while others were priſoners; and we do not lcarn from Foedera, 
that he was ever a priſoner. To ſupport an erroneous hypotheſis of Boece, concerning 
William Lord Douglas, records have been miſconſtructed and miſapplied. 


(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) | 

(22) Of Montroſe; anceſtor of the Duke of Montroſe. 

(23 24) Douglas, Peerage, p. 321. conjectures, not improbably, that they were the 
brothers of Walter de Haliburton, But he ought not to have referred to Fordun, v. ii. 
LL. xiv. c. 3-] in proof of this, for Fordun mentions them not. 


(25) Predeceſſor of the Lords Haliburton of Dirleton. 
(26) 


(27) | 
(28) Made priſoner by Ralph de Haſtings. Haſtings died of his wounds. He be- 


queathed the body of Roger de Kirkpatrick to his joint legatees, Edmund Haſtings. of 
Kynthorp, and John de Kirkeby ; Foedera, T v. p. 535. 

(29) Called, in Calendars of Antient Charters, Chevalier. If he was not a foreigner, 
I know not who he was. 


(39) 


— — —ͤ — — —— 
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- 


31. Lorein 

32, Duncan M*Donnel 
33. Duncan M*Donnel 
34. de Makepath 
35. John de Maxwell 
36. Walter Moigne 

37. David Moray 

38. William de Moray ; 
39. William More 

40. William Moubray 
41. Patrick de Polwarth | 
42. John de Preſton 

43. Alexander de Ramſay: 
44. Henry de Ramſay 
45. Neſs de Ramſay 


46. 
(31) Said in the record to have been the ſon of Euſtace Lorein. This Euſtace, cal- 


led Taſſy by Fordun, L. xiv. c. 5. was captain of Rokeſburgh under Douglas of Lid - 
deſdale, the governour. a 


(32) Not in the liſt in Foedera, T. v. p. 535. but mentioned as a priſoner, Feedera, 
T. v. p. 554. 


(33) See Foedera, ib. the ſon of the former. 


(34) Were it not for the article de, I ſhould ſuppoſe that ſome perſon of the name 
of M*Beth was here underſtood. 


(35) Of Carlaverock, anceſtor of the Earl of Nithſdale. 
(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) | 

(41) Anceſtor of the Earl of Marchmont. 

(42) Suppoſed to have been the anceſtor of Preſton Lord Dingwall. 
(43) x 
(44) 

(45) 
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46. William de Ramſay 

47. William de Salton 
„ | 48. John St Clair 

49. Alexander Steel 

50. Alexander Stewart 

< 51. John Stewart 

52, John Stewart 

53. John de Vallence 

54. William de Vaux. 

55. Robert Wallace.. 


No. VII. 


(46) Probably Sir William Ramſay of Colluthy. He was at the battle of Poictiers 


in 1356, and was made priſoner there. 


(47) Not in Feedera; but mention is made of him, Calendar of Antient Charters, 
p-. 199. ä 

(48) 

(49) Lf 

(50) | | - 
(51) Of Dalſwinton, as the record bears. Anceſtor of the Earl of Galloway. 

(52) A baſtard, as the record bears. 

(53) e 

(54) 


(55) 
VOI. II. Tt 


No. VII. 


KINGS. MARRIAGES, | CHILDREM. 


'RoxexT born 11th Ju'y| 1. Isa8BELLa, daughter] By his firſt wife. Mii 
1274; began to reign 27th |of Donald Earl of Marre. [fory, married Walter the 
March 1306. 2. ELISABETH, daughter Stewart of Scotland 1315. 

of Aymer de Burgh, Earl Died about the end of the 
of Ulſter. She died 26th|ſame year. 
October 1327. Buried at| By his ſecond wife. Da- 
Dunfermline. vID, born 5th March 1 323-4, 

Margaret, married Wil 
liam Earl of Sutherland, 

Matildis, married Thomas 
Iſaac. 

Elizabeth, married Sir 
Wiltam Oliphant of Gaſk, 
{but this is aoubtful.] 


| 


Davrp II. began to reign| 1. Joxanna, daughter 


7th June 1329. of Edward II. King of Eng- 
land, 12th July 1328, She 
died, 1362. 


2. MARGARET, daughter 
ſof Sir John Logie, Kut. 1363. 
[She ſurvived her huſband, | 


E Ie enero oi Ro 


DEATHS. 


ENGLAND. FRANCE. | POPES, 
8 | | ET , a 
RozerT I. died at Car-|Edward I. 1272. Philip le Bel, Benedict X. or XI. 
droſs 7th June 1329, in the Edward II. 1207. 1285. 1303. 


55th year of his age, and] Edward III. 1326. Lewis X. 1314. 


24th year of his reign. Bu- 
ried at Dunfermline. 

He had a natural ſon, 
Robert, ſlain at Duplin, 1 2th 
Auguſt 1332. 


Daviy II. died in the 


caſtle of Edinburgh, 22d 


February 1370-71, in the 


47th year of his age, and the- 


1 


Edward III, 1326, 


42d year of his reign, Bu- 
ried in the church of the 
abbey of Holy-rood. | 


Tt2 


Philip le Long, 
1316. 


Charles le Bel, 

1322. 

Philip de Valois, 
11328. | 


Rur de Valois, 
1328. 
John, 1350. 


Clement V. 1305. 


John XXII. 1316. 
Benedict XI. or 
XII. 1334. 

Clement VI. 1342. 


Innocent VI. 1352. 


Urban V. 1362. 


P. I. note “. 


P. 2. note 4. 
I. 7. 
P. 2. note 1. 


No. VIII. * : 


CORRECTION EL 


ADDITION 


ANNALSs, Vol. I. 


I T H the aſſiſtance of my friends, I have been enabled to cor- 

rect many errors in the Annals of Scotland, and to make con- 
fiderable additions to the work. Much, however, remains to be cor- 
rected, and there is much to be added. 

The authors of the Critical Rewieo, and of the London Review, 
ſeleQted the account of M*Beth as a ſpecimen of the nature and exe- 
cution of this work. Hence it may be preſumed, that any informa- 
tion concerning the real name of the Lady M*Beth of Shakeſpere, will 
be acceptable. In an inſtrument ſubjoined to Crawfurd”s Lives of 
Officers of State, the wife of M*Beth is called © Gruach filia Bodbe.“ 
For * accompt? r. account.” 

Vary the note thus : In Aberdeenſhire, two miles north-weſt of 
the village of Kincardin Neil, juſt by the parith-church of Lum- 
fanan, there is a valley where the veſtiges of an antient fortrels are 
ſtill to be diſcerned, of an oblong figure, in length near an hundred 


yards, and twenty yards in breadth, A brook, which waters the 
I 6 valley, 
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© valley, appears to have been led round the fortreſs. As no remains,” 
&c. The note as it ſtands in the Annals, was communicated by a 
correſpondent. There occurred in it an ungrammatical expreſſion: The 
error was pointed out in one of the periodical publications at London. 
I wiſh that the ſame critic had pointed out the other errors in the An- 
nals; for there are very many things diſcernible by a reader, which 
an author is apt to overlook. | 

For probably,” r. and probably.” 

Del. the words, his errors,” &c. 

For polititian, r. politician.” 

For * ſe,” r. the.“ 

For probably.“ r. perhaps. 

Add, at this day, the Solway, where it becomes navigable, is cal“ 
© led the Mead, or the Scot-wead.” 

Del. the words after glas, and add, in High Dutch, Ge/el, teſtis, 
© ſponſor, fidejuſſor, obſes. | | 

Add, Doctor Percy, Dean of Carliſle, Eas favoured me with ſome 
© obſervations on this ſubject. They are curious, and will be accept- 
able to my readers,— I he common ſtory of the death of Malcolm III. 
from being pierced in the eye, begins to be diſcredited, becauſe the 
old Scottiſh hiſtorians have connected it with a circumſtance that was 
© not true, namely, that it gave riſe to the name of Piercy, William 
© de Percy, who came over with the Conqueror, founded, before the 
death of Malcolm, the monaſtery of Whitby in Yorkſhire, and had 
then the name de Percy, or de Perci, as appears from the charter of 
his foundation, and other public deeds, which Dugdale has printed 
at large in his Monaſticon. So that there can be nothing more cer- 
* tain than that the name of Percy was not taken up from the cir- 
* cumſtance of Malcolm's death; nor, indeed, had the Percy family 
the moſt remote connection with Northumberland till after the reign 
of Edward J.“ See Dugdale, Baronage, vol. i. v. Percy. 

| On 


P. 14. note, 


L 14.3. 
P. 18. N. l. 


P. 17. N. I. 8. 
P. f 7. N. l. 23. 


P. 24. N. “. 


. 
— — 


* 


3 c o RN EC T ION S 


© On the other hand, I am inclined to believe, that there is ſome 


truth in the account of the ſtratagem employed by the foldier that 
„killed Malcolm ; becauſe I find it related by annaliſts who were moſt 


$- 


C+ 


'Y 


'C- 


$ - 


likely to know it, although their hiſtory has never yet been printed. 
This is the old Chronicle of Alnwick abbey, of which a tranſcript ' 
is preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, among the Harleyan MSS. 
No. 692. ( 12.) fol. 195. 

It is thus intitled, Cronica Monaſterii de Alwwyke; &c. and the 


tranſcript thus begins: 


* Incipit Genealogia Fundatorum et Advocatorum Abbatiae de Alne- 


 wwyke, primò ſeilicet de Ricardo Tiſonne fundatore capellae ſancti 
Wilfrid: monialium de Giſings. 


It begins with the conqueſt, gives the hiſtory of the foundation 


of Alnwick. abbey by the family of de Ve/cy, barons of Alnwick, 
and preſents a ſhort ſummary of the hiſtory of thoſe barons, and of 
ſome of the principal events relating to the abbey during their time: 
And, upon the extinction of the family of de Veſcy, gives the hiſ- 
tory of the firſt Pereys who ſucceeded them, and ends with the ac- 
ceſſion of King Richard II. to the throne. 


© There are ſo many circumſtances of local hiſtory and; deſcription 


ſcattered through the whole compoſition, that there is no doubt but 
that the annals were really compoſed. within the monaſtery of Aln- 
wick. It indeed includes a hiſtory of the Abbots, and has all the 
marks of a genuine hiſtory compiled from ſhort minutes, made at, 
or ſoon after, the time when moſt of the events happened. Now the 
hiſtory of Malcolm's death is related in the following very peculiar - 
and circumſtantial manner. 


Speaking of the ſecond Lord, Euſtace de Veſcy, ſon of William, 
the Annaliſts ſay, confirmavit omnia bona patris et avi nobis collata : 
Et inſuper dedit nobis quandam rure porcionem, quae dicitur Quarel- 


flat, pro alla terra ſuper quam ſundavit capellam Sancti Leonardi, pro 


Malcolmi 
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Malcolmi Regis Scotiae anima, ſponſi ſcilicet ſanctae Margaretae Rr- 
© ginae Scotorum, qui ibidem occiſus eſt, cum filio ſuo primogenito 
* Edwardo, anno Dom. 1093, anno ſcilicet Regis Wilhelm: Rufi, fili 
* baſtardi, 7mo. Iſta ſancta Margareta obiit eodem anno, quo et vir 
© ſuns. * Xp! 

Hoc autem anno ecclefia nova Dunelmenſis incepta eſt, epiſcopo Mil- 
* hielmo, et Malcolmo Rege Scotiae, et Turgone Priore ponentibus primos 
* lapides in fundamento. Huic autem Euſtathio filio Willielmi de Veſcy 
* dedit Wilhelmus Rex Margaretam, filiam Willielmi Regis Scotiac, filir 
« Malcolm, in uxorem, ex illegitimo tamen thoro progenitam, cum baro- 
nia de Sprouſtoun, pro fundatione capellae ſancti Leonardi, quam prae- 
* diftus Euſtathius fundaverat pro anima Malcolm: Regis Scotia, ibidem 
© letaliter vulnerati juxta quendam fontem; eidem fonti nomen ſuum 
© relinquens uſque in perpetuum, unde fons iſte vocatur Anglico Ydio- 
© mate, Malcolm's well. e Malcalmus Rex fuit uvulneratus ab Ha- 
mundo tunc conflabulario pruedicti Euftathu de Veſcy, cum quadam 
* lancea, eidem lanceae claves caſtelli de Ainwycł ad cautelam ſuper- 
«* zmpanendo, quaſi eidem Regi Scotiae Malcolmo caſtellum cum omnibus 
inhabitantis, [ſic MS. ] ſubjiciens. Hoc facto, redut idem Hamundus 
* concito greſſu, ſanus, illagſus, et incolumis, tranfiens vadum aquae im- 
* meatalis, et ſupra modum tunc mundantzis, voluntate diuind, nomen ſuum 
eidem vado reliuquens, unde vadus ille, ubi tranfitt, dicitur Anglico 
Vadiomate, Hamundeford, ab illo die et deinceps. 

Here it is obſervable, that the annaliſt makes no mention of the eye 
* as the vulnerable part; that was a poſterior invention, and probably 
* ſuggeſted to compleat the etymology of Pierceye. With regard to the 
ford, that would ceaſe, together with the name, when the bridge was 
built over the Alne; and as to Malcolm*s well, the ground (near 
« which ſtood a croſs, the reliques of which are extant to this day, and 
© called Malcolm's croſs,) hath undergone ſuch changes, principally by 
* ſinking coal-pits, a long time ago near the croſs, that both the well 


© and 
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Sand its name have been loſt out of memory. But, about a ſtone's 
© throw below the croſs, ſtill oozes a little ſtreamlet of water, which 
proves that a well might have been ſupplied thereabouts with plenty 
„of water. 

The name of the ſoldier here was Hamond; but if his commander 
was Moubray, that will account for the confuſion and miſnomers of 
© the Scottiſh hiſtorians. Though he held the place of Conſtable of 
& Veſcy's caſtle, yet Moubray may have commanded at that time in 
© Northumberland; and Hamond's exploit would naturally enough be 
© attributed to him by diſtant relators of the tranſaction.— 

] am not yet ſatisfied. as to the authenticity of this relation. The 
©flence of the Saxon Chronicle is a ſtrong eircumſtance againſt it, and 
the ſilence of S. Dunelm. [or Turgot] is a ſtill ſtronger. 

The paſlage relating to Malcolm III. in the annals of Alnwick 
abbey, is more modern than it appears to be at the firſt inſpection. 
It was written after the marriage of Euſtace de Veſcy and the natural 
daughter of William King of Scots. Now, that marriage did not 


take place till 1193. Chr. Melros, p. 179. a compleat century after 
the death of Malcolm III.; beſides, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the 


© narrative, that that marriage was not a recent event when the annals 


were drawn up, and that William was not then the reigning King of 
Scotland. Now William died in 1212. A Northumbrian author, who 


© could ſuppoſe that William the Lion was the ſon of Malcolm Can- 
© more, mult have lived in a later age. He ſays that King William 
gave Margaret the daughter of William King of Scotland in marriage 
to Euſtace de Veſcy. This paſſage detracts from the antiquity of the 
* Annaliſt, By King William, he certainly meant William Rufus. Now; 
* it is impoſſible that any one who lived. near. the times of Euſtace de 
* Velcy and his wife Margaret, could have ſuppoſed that William Ru- 
* {us was their contemporary. The Annaliſt ſpeaks of Margaret Queen 


of 
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of Scotland as a ſaint, But it is not probable that ſhe obtained that 
title before the year 1250, that is, 157 after the death of Mal- 
© colm III. See Fordun, L. x. c. 3. | 

In the Saxon Chronicle it is aſſerted, that Morel of Bamburgh, the 
© ſteward of Moubray, flew Malcolm III. And ſurely the author of 
that chronicle had better opportunities of information than the Anna- 
© liſt of Alnwick abbey, who wrote at leaſt 100 or 150 years after the 
event. If the Saxon Chronicle is to be credited, the whole fabric of 
© the ſtory in the annals of Alnwick abbey falls to the ground. I ad- 
mit the probability of the place called Malcolm's croſs being the place 
* at which Malcolm III. was ſlain; for ſuch memorials were frequently 


* erected on the ſpot where any eminent perſons loſt their lives. But, 
for the reaſons aſſigned, I ſtill doubt as t- the origin of the name of 


* Hamond's ford. Perhaps, in all this, I am too ſceptical ; but one na- 
© turally wiſhes to diſbelieve a tale of infamous treachery,” 

Del. a ſtrange picture of that age;* not ſo much from my own 
judgement, as in deference to the opinion of a correſpondent. 

For * inveterate,* r. © eſtabliſhed.? 

For * St Andrew's,” r. St Andrews.“ ; 

For I imagine,“ r. I formerly imagined.” 

After contemptuous ſenſe, add, © Cateranus is from Ceatherne, a 
general term derived from Cath, battle. It properly ſignifies men 
* fit for ſervice, but of a rank inferior to that of the nobility. But, how- 
ever plauſible this conjecture may appear, I prefer the opinion of 
thoſe who obſerve, that the people of Lorn are here underſtood, In 
the Gaelic language, they are ſtill called Labhern, [pronounced La- 
vern.| This word, extended by a Latin termination, might natu- 
rally enough have produced Lavernanus, Lavernani.“ 

Del. © I preſume that he placed no confidence in them.“ 
J have been cenſured for this note, and I have been ſeriouſly told, 


that there are many reaſons which juſtify Hector Boece for aſcribing 
Vor. II. Uu the 


P. 39. 1. 16. 


P. 50. I. 14. 
P. 50. L 15. 
P. 78. N. I. 4. 
P. 78. N. I. 8. 


P. 78. N. l. 10. 
P. 82. N. +. 


- 
— — — Yo os — — — 
- . — — — — - 


P. 108. N. t. 
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the victory to the Scots. Hector Boece wrote about four hundred 

* years after the battle of Cutton moor, and Aldred lived at the court 
* of David I. Which of the two authorities ought to preponderate?ꝰ 

For By,“ r. of.“ 

Del. this note, it appears to be erroneous. 

For In the Anglo-Saxon language, &c.“ r. in the Anglo-Saxon 
© language, /aer, ſere, means dry, withered, waſte.” 

For * Salisbury or Selisbury,” r. Saeriabury, Seriubury, Salisbury, is 
* the dry, or waſte habitation.” 

After Leſmahagow,* add, © [or Eccleſia Machuti. ' And, at the 
end of the note, the common people ſometimes preſerve the true 
pronunciation of names, but generally they disfigure them. Thus, 
Les, Cleiſh, Engles, are vulgar corruptions of Eccleſia.” 

Add, * It appears that the inhabitants of Moray again rebelled in 
© the year 1171; Selden, titles of honour, Part ii. c. 7. 9. So that 
the policy of Malcolm had not the conſequences expected fr. m it, 

Add, The word Somerled,”* ſays a correſpondent learned in the 
Gaelic language, * is formed by a double tranſlation and corruption 
from Samuel, which the Caledonians expreſs by Somberle, from 
* which the Latins formed Somerledus, rendered by our modern cri- 
« tics Somerled. [It ſeems that the error of our modern critics conſiſts 
in writing Somerled inſtead of Somberle.] 

The ſame corretpondent adds a curious and inſtructive note. G. 
* lecolm,” ſays he, is the ſame with Malcolm, in general; Gille and 
© Maol, pronounced Gil and Mil nearly, denote ſervant. Originally, 
© and uncompoundedly, they are not ſynonymous, as the former 
© means /ervas, and the latter caluus. So that this laſt, in the for- 
* mation of proper names, ſeems to imply conſecrated by tonſure. [But 
if hair was antiently a ſign of freedom, why might not bald. or 
* ſhaved, imply ſervant?) Guchrift is ſervus Chriſti ; Gileſpic, or 
Gileſcop, is /ervus Epiſcept: 3 Gutbride, is ſervus Brigidae; and Gil- 
6 patric 
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* patric is ſervus Patricii; Gilcolumb, Gilcalumb, and Gillecolan, all 
mean ſervus Columbae. Again, Malcolumb, or Melcolumb, according 
as the orthography, or the pronunciation, is followed, is alſo /ervus 
* Columbae ; Mal, or Milmaire, is ſervus Mariae; and Mildomaich is 
* ſervus Domini, which laſt is generally uſed in ſpeaking of infants 
before baptiſm. Theſe, and all ſuch, were firſt aſſumed as Chriſtian 
names; though many of them became afterwards family names, 
with the uſual patronymic of Mac prefixed. Thus, Mac-gil-bhride 
is natus ſervo Brigidae ; Mac-gil-eandreas is natus ſervo Andreae; 
and Mac- gil-10n, or Mac-gil-eaon, contracted into Maclean, is natus 
* ſer v0 Johannis. Such modeſt names the firſt Caledonian converts 
© ſeem to have uſed before they grew bold enough to aſſume the 
* ſacred names of John, Andrew, Mary, Bridget, &c. unqualified.” 
For 28th, r. * gth.? 
For *© agreeable, r. © agreeably.?. 
Add, * 1171. In this year there was an inſurrection of the inhabi- 
tants of Moray.“ Add on the margin, Selden, Titles of Honour, 
li. c. 7. 5. 2. | 
For to make,? 7. to ſend.” 
For aſſiſted.“ r. was preſent.” 
For at any rate,“ r. © beſides.” 
For the forgers of England, and the forgers of all England.“ r. 
the forgers of Yorke and of Canterbury.—The original expreſſion 
was ſufficiently intelligible to thoſe who underſtand the diſtinction 
between England and all England; but, as ſome of my readers do 
not, I thought it better to change the expreſſion, than to explain it 
by a commentary.” | 
For © theſe names are probably in Ch. Melros, r. theſe names, 
probably corrupted, are in Ch, Metros.” 

After Durham, ' add, © proud of new authority. 

For communication,“ r. * excommunication.” 


After © impartiality,” add, he was ſucceeded * bis ſon Richard, 
* ſurnamed Coeur de Lion.“ 


oo 


6 


R „ 


* 


* 


* 


mY * * 


Uu 2 Del. 


P. 109.1. 14. 
P. 110. I. 3. 
P. 112. J. 9. 


P. 113. I. ult. 
P. 120. I. ii. 
P. 120. I. 18. 


P. 121. N. I, 
L Is 


P. 121. N. *. 
he ts 


P. 125. I. 1 
P. 125.1. 12. 
P. 131,1. 7» 


P. 133. N.“. 


* 
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Del. the note, and ſay, Lord Lyttelton, Vol. i. p. 401.—41 1. has 
a diſſertation on the value of money, from the conqueſt to the death 
* of Henry II. He ſays, © From the beginning of the reign of Wil- 
& liam I. till after the death of Henry II. the Engliſh pound muſt 
© be underſtood to mean a pound weight of filver, containing three 
« times the quantity of ſilver contained in our preſent pound Ster- 
« ling; the ſhilling and penny weighing alſo three times as much as 
% ours. — The common mark in thole days was two thirds of a pound 
« cf ſilver, that is, twice the value of our preſent pound Sterling. — 
« The proportion that the value of ſilver then bore to the common 
« yalue of it at preſent, has been eſtimated differently by authors who 
have treated the fubje; ſome thinking that it ought to be reckon- 
ed at twenty, ſome at fifteen or ſixteen, and ſome at ten times the 
e preſent rate. To form ſome conjecture whzch of theſe computa» 
tions is neareſt the truth, or rather to ſhow that they are all much 
&« too high, I ſhall tranſcribe a few paſſages from the contemporary 
% authors,” &c. The inference which his Lordſhip draws from the 
examples quoted, is, that the value of ſilver, from the conqueſt to 


s the death of Henry II. ought to be reckoned at five times the pre- 


P. 134. I. 14. 


© ſent rate.“ 

Thus, when, in that period, we read of a pound and a mark, we 
muſt figure to ourſelves ſomething which, for the common purpoſes 
of life, was equal to fifteen pounds, and ten pounds, Sterling, of our 
own times. I do not pretend to ſay that Lord Lyttelton's calculation 
is preciſely exact. 1405 
Add this note. * I have been told, that 7 doubt here, but give no 
reaſons for my doubts ; that I am determined to doubt, &c. But, in- 
deed, 1 made no queſtion as to the poſſibility of the adventures ſaid 
to have befallen the Earl of Huntington, I only ſaid, that ?e evi- 
dence was ſomewhat ſuſpicious; and any one who is as well ac- 
quainted with Hector Boece as I am, will ſuſpect all wares from that 
magazine.“ 


* 


* 


Add, 
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Add, A copy of this very rare and curious book is in the library 
of Richard Gough, Eſq; ſmall to, 151 leaves, zmprame d Paris, par 
* laVeufuve feu Jeban Trepperel, demourant en la rue neufve noſtre 
Dame a Penſcigne de Peſcu de France. The title runs thus: S'en- 
ſuyt le livre des trois fila de Rays, Oeft afſavoir, de France, d' An- 
« gleterre, et d'Eſcoſſe, leſquels en leur jeuneſſe pour la foi Chrenenne 
eurent de gloricuſes victoires ſur les Turcs, au ſervice du Roi de Ce- 
calle, lequel fut faict apres ung des lecteurs de Pempire. This book 
is altogether fabulous. J. Major ſuppoſes the Earl of Huntington to 
be one of its heroes, becauſe it treats of a David, ſon of the King of 
Scots. That name, however, has been employed at random; for it is 
ſaid in the romance, that David, on the death of his father, became 
King of Scotland; and, under that title, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
tourneament at Vienna. 

he note concerning the names of Caithneſs and Sutherland ought 


to be omitted; for I ain poſitively aſſured that it is altogether erro- 
neous,” | 


For St Bartholomew's day,“ r. 24th Auguſt.” 
The derivation of the word Perth ought to be omitted. I have 
been favoured with different interpretations of the word. Not know- 


ing which to chooſe, I judge it belt to omit them all.” 
After l. it. add, 1214. 


For * 5th,” r. ioth.“ 

Add, I am informed by one correſpondent, that Kenauk Macaht is 
Ceanachmahaet, which 1mplics, in the Gaelic language, the chief of 
a diſiridd: By another correſpondent, that Kenauk is the man's 
name, Macaht his ſurname. Sutherland is termed in the Gaelic 
language Cad or Caht, Hence the Farl of Sutherland is termed 
Morar Chat, that is, the Lord of Sutherland. Kenauk Ma- 
caht might have been a Sutherland man who joined Makentagart. 
Put a third correſpondent ſays, the word, though corrupted and 
* disfigured, is ſtill very intelligible to every Caledonian ear. lt is 


o Cameache 


P. 134. N. 5. 


P. 137. N. 


P. 136. I. 6. 
P. 138. N. “. 


P. 139. I. ii, 
P. 142. J. 4. 
2 142. N. ; 


P. 172. J. 14. 


P. 179.1. 11. 
P. 183. J. 24. 
P. 209. N. *. 
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Caineach-mac-Eachain, that is, Kenneth ſon of Hector. Both Cain- 
each, and Eachain, mean ductor equitum, or rector equorum, with 
this difference, that the former is Archippus, and the latter Hippar- 
chus, Further, he remarks, that the Clan Eachain (till ſubſiſts, and 
that M*Kenzie of Garloch is the head of it. Mabentagar is certain- 
ly Mac-m-t/Jagaarrd, or the ſon of the prieſt. Sagard is prieft; in the 
genitive, Sagaird, or of a prieſt ;—an-t/agaird is of the prieſt; in 
which laſt, the radical letter is mute, and the ſervile ? pronounced 
in its room. 

© It is ſaid, that, before the local ſurname of Ros was aſſumed, the 
clan Roſs had the ſurname of Mackintayaird, becauſe their anceſtor 
was the ſon of a prieſt. Such ſurnames were not uncommon before 
the introduction of clerical celibacy into Scotland. Thus we have 
M*Nab, that is, the fon of the abbot ; and M*Pher/on, that is, the fon 
of the parſon ; and MV car, that is, the ſon of the wicar,” 

For calendar,“ r. calendars.“ 

Add, One learned perſon conjectures that her name was Dornag- 
heal, or fair hands. But another ſays, that the name on the ſeal is 
the only intelligible one, implying lia or virgo magna, candida.” 

Add this note at Giirodb. * Properly Gilruadh, that is, the red- 
haired lad. And hence the modern corrupted name of Gilderoy.“ 

Inſtead of * ſo that the name,“ &c. ſay, the word Thomas is placed 
here, by an error of tranſcribers, inſtead of Comes. As to M*Kenta- 


gart, or M*Kintagarrd, fee p. 142. 


For, had married, as it would ſeem,” r. appears to have married. 
Whenever the erroneous expreſſion, it would ſeem, occurs, it ought 
to be changed into it appears, or it ſeems, or it is probable,” 

For Lewis, r. * Lewes.“ 

For * for that, r. * becauſe.“ 

Add, © I have collected a pedigree of Robert de Pinkeny from dif- 


* ferent paſſages in Dugdale, Baronage, Vol. ii. p. 556. 769. John 
« de Lan. called, 6. Hen. III. he kinſman of Alexander II. King 


© of 
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© of Scots, married Marjory, ſuppoſed to have been the daughter of 
Henry Prince of Scotland. John de Lindeſay had two ſons, David 
and Gerard, who died without iſſue, and a daughter, and heireſs, 
Alicia, married to Henry de Pinkeny, grandfather of Robert de Pin- 
© keny, the competitor, This will be better underſtood by a genea- 
© logical tree. 


Henry . Scotland 


Marjory = John de Lindeſay 


Alicia = Henry de Pinkeny 


Henry 1 Pinkeny 


Robert de Pinkeny, 
Competitor. 


© In this pedigree there are ſeveral things doubtful; and, particu- 
* larly, the exiſtence of a Marfory, daughter of Prince Henry.“ 
For it would ſeem,” r. it is probable.” 


P. 229. N. . 
J. 6 


At Lamelay,” add note, P. Langtoft has Lanercoſt and Hexham P. 235. 1. 13. 


* inflead of Lamelay, Vol. ii. P. 273.“ 


Vary the note thus: In this carnage 4000 men periſhed, according P. 236. N. t. 


to Langtoft, Vol. ii. p. 272. although his tranſlator ſays 40000. 
* 7500 periſhed according to Fordun,? &c. 

Add, it was this renunciation which made Langtoft exclaim, 
Vol. ii. p. 265, Scotland, whi ne mot I ſe be ſonken to helle 
« ground.“ * This od Eng liſh is intelligible enough.“ 

Add on the margin, * Heming ford, i. 90. Langtoft, ii. 277. 

For never, r. and never.“ 


For 


P. 237. N. *, 


P. 238. I 3, 
P. 241. I. 2. 
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P. 259. note, 
I. 11. 

P. 259. note, 
1. 19. | 


P. 263. 1. 3. 
. 264. N. Fo 


For at,“ r. and at.“ 

Add on tha margin, Langtoft, ii. 282. 
Add on the margin, Langtoft, ii. 297.” 

After book,* add, * for it is characteriſtical,” 


At ford,” add note, probably the ford of Maner, at which "_ 
there was an advanced poſt in the days ot the Romans.“ 


Add, * it is the general tradition of the country, that, in thoſe times, 
the —_ was about a mile * up the river than the preſent 
bridge is.“ | 

Add, * Dugdale, Baronage, Vol. ii. p. 555. ſays, that Robert de 
Ros of Werke, a great Northumbrian baron, joined himſeif to Wal- 
lace, and aided him in waſting the north of England.“ 

For idea, v. fancy.” 

Add on the margin * Langtoft, ii. 205.” 

Del. is the only hiſtorian who,“ and add at the end of the note, 
much to the ſame purpoſe, Langtoft, Vol. ii. p. 305. ſpeaks,—ther 
formaſt courey ther bakkis togidere ſette, ther ſperes poynt over 
poynt, ſo fare and fo thikke, and faſt togidere joynt, to ſe it was fer- 
like. Als a caſtelle thei ſtode that were Wales with ſtone, thei wende 
no man of blode bre tham ſuld haf gone.“ 

For if you can, r. gif you cun.“ 

For can,“ r. cun.“ Add to note, Langtoft, Vol. ii. p. 305. as 
© tranſlated by Brunne, reports the words thus: 7% the renge ere ye 
« brouht, hop now if ye wille. But he does not ſeem to have under- 
© ſtood the import of the words.“ | 

Add on the margin, Heming ford, i. 65. 
Add, I have ſeen the title of a public inſtrument which runs thus: 
« Ace contenant les reſponſes faites par pierre Flotte ſcigneur de Revel 
« Commis par le Roy [de France] pour traitter et conferer avec les Am- 
« baſſadeurs Anglois, touchant Pexecution du traite de treve, et repara- 
Lion des infractions dicelle, Simon de Meleun Parbitre nomme par le 
&« Roy offrit au Roy d' Angleterre de delrvrer tous les priſonnters Anglozs, 
cc £1 


* 
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« en rendant par lui le Roy d Eſcoſſe et ſon fils, et les Eſcaſſois detenus en 
« Angleterre et ailleurs, ou les mettant en la garde d'un prelat Francois, 
&« out les gardera ſoubs le nom du Pape pendant que le Pape jugera de 
© /eur differend.” The original, if extant, might ſerve to explain 
< ſeveral. circumſtances reſpecting this treaty ; particularly, that Ed- 
* ward Balliol was in captivity, together with his father; and that the 
© Pope propoſed himſelf as umpire between Edward I. and his diſo- 
© bedient vaſlal.” 
At the top, for 1298.” v. 1299. 
Add on the margin, * Langtoft, ii. 308. | 
Add on the margin, Langtoft, ii. 3 10.“ And after Annandale,” 
add note, * Langtoft, Vol. ii. p. 310. ſays, that Edward's army 4 
© povere hamlete toke, the caſtle Rureleverocł. 
Add © Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 311. ſeems to blame Edward 1. for ha- 
* ving conſented to this truce, He deſcribes a character in the fol- 
© lowing terms: © The antient Britons,” ſays he, © forſook that man 
« who was a diſſembler, lived at eaſe, lay long in bed, gave himſelf to 
« ſurfeiting at night, ſolaced himſelf in lechery, put confidence in 


P. 265. 66. 
P. 266. I. 8. 
P, 266, 1, 12. 


P. 266. N. . 


« traitors, and ſhewed mercy to his enemies, [aſhince of feloun, of 


« enemy haf piié ;] who was unreaſonably obſtinate, and avoided the 
e counſels of wiſe men; who was greedy, avaritious, and churlich.“ 
Under this ſatyrical diſguiſe, Langtoft intended to libel Edward I.” 
After © guarding them,” add, Langtoft, vol. i. p. 318. ſays, that 
the ſon of Segrave was made priſoner, together with his brother 
© uterin, [his brother of bedde, ] ſixteen knights, and thirty men, 
* whom he terms /crjeants. le ſays, that Sir Thomas Nevil was 


„ ſlain.” At the end of the note, add, it appears that Ralph, the 


© Cofferer, was an eccleſiaſtic, and that the Scots would not receive him 
© to quarter; Langtoſt, vol. ii. p. 319. 
Add on the margin, Lung toſt, ii. 321. 
Add. The Eſpringal threw large darts, {called muſc hettae, ] ſome- 
times, inſtead of feathers, winged with braſs. Eypringal, baliſta va- 
Vol. II. XX lidior 


Peer 


P. 275-1. 12. 
P. 279. N. *. 


P. 280. I. 6. 
P. 280. N. *. 


P. 28 f. at top. 
P. 282. J. 8. 


P. 282. N. 1. 
1. 
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Lad 


lidior qua telum emittitur; mu/cherta, telum quod baliſtà validiori 
emittitur; Du Cunge. This note is taken from Groſe's antiquities. 


Pref. p. 11. Langteft, vol. ii. p. 326. mentions alfo an engine uled- 


C. 


at this ſiege, called a /udgare, or lurdare. This is plainly a cor- 
ruption of loup de guerre, lupus belli, warwolf,” 

After l. 6. place © 130g. 

Add, * according to Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 326. there were in the caſtle, 
beſide Sir William Oliphant the governour, Sir William of Duplin,. 


and twenty more gentlemen.” 


From p. 281. the year ought to be * 1305,” not 1304 
For his mangled,” r, and his mangled.” 
For * committed,* r. * apprehended and committed. And at the end 


of the note add, My apology for Menteth has been received with 


wonderful diſapprobation by many readers; for it contradicts vulgar. 


traditions, and that moſt reſpeQable authority, Blind Harry. A corre- 


ſpondent has pointed out a paſſage, which, as he imagines, ought 


to ſilence all ſcepticiſm concerning the treaſon of Stewart, [com- 


' monly called Menteth.) It is the concluſion of Blair, Relatrones, 
quoted in Nicolſon, Scottiſh Hiftorical Library, p. 88. and which is 
to be found at the end of the modern edition of Blind Harry. Withs 
out inquiring into the age and authenticity of the fragments called 
- Relationes A. Blair, | anſwer, that the paſſage referred to is obvi- 
ouſly a memorandum interpolated by ſome patriotic. and n 


tranſcriber. 
* They who condemn Sir John Menteth, ought to condemn him 


for having acknowledged the government of Edward l. and for ha- 
ving accepted an office of truſt under him, not for having diſcharged 
the duties of that office. — There is a curious paſſage in Langtoft, 
vol. ii. p. 329. which, in modern language, runs thus. Sr John 


of Menteth purſued Wallace /o clo/ely, that he tot him unawares 
one night while he was in company with his miſtreſs. This hap- 
pened through the treaſon of Jack Short, the ſervant of Wallace, 

Wallace, 
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Wallace, z is ſaid, had ſlain the brather of Jack Short, Who, 0 on that 
account, was the more inclined to do him that ill office. ' | 
This note is erroneous as to the word Urquhart; the true name P. 285. N. *. 
in the record is de Monhaug, or de Monte Alto, now * * 
„ Monat? | 
For © had formed no plan, nor concerted,” r. had not concerted,” P. 294. 1.28. 
Ke. | | | 
After © pure blood, add note, From this paſſage it has been con- P. 299. J. 2. 
* cluded, that the author of the Annals of Scotland is exceſſively credu- 
* lous. He muſt ſtill remain under that imputation; for he eannot 
© ſubmit to acknowledge, that he does not believe that a fountain near 
* Kilwinning ran blood for eight _ and eight nights without in- 
© termiſſon,”? 

Add, * A correſpondent has favoured me with the following note:— P. 
* Gilmory, a ſervant of the Virgin Mary, probably ſo called in honour 8 
of her, as the gitt was made on the day of the annunciation. His 
former name has been Gil-andeas, that is, the Jouthern lad; pro- 
© bably an Engliſh priſoner.” | 

© This paſſage has afforded a pretext for much ſenſeleſs ribbaldry P. 323. l. pen 
in news- papers; and, therefore, I ineline to vary it thus: For when 
© once the meaning of a word is aſcertained, inquiries into its ety mo- 

« logy are rather curious than uſeful.” 

For Annandale,* r. Nithſdale.“ This alteration is adapted to mo- P. 339. J. 3 
dern geography, which has circumſcribed Annandale within narrow 
* bounds,” 

Del. from *one? to © language,” and add, Manelet is a Gaelic word. P. 339. N.“. 
© In the Welſh, Corniſh, and Armoric dialects, melyn, or melen, is yel- 
© low, and, in the Iriſh, lat is a plant. Thus, melenlat is the yellow 
6 plant, and menelat is the ſame word tranſpoſed, as Alan, in the 
* Armoric dialect, is tranſpoſed to Anal in the Iriſh, See Lhuyd, Ar- 
chaeologia, p. 7. and at the words flauus and planta, p. 207. 289. 
and Luteus, p. 294. 


XX2 For 


P. 348. I. 12. 
P. 3 50. I. 12. 


P. 356. 1. 19. 


P. 359.1. 13. 
Tables. 
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** 


For Niſerecordia, 71. nilkericatidia?: | 

Add on the margin, Langtoft, ii. 278.* And: add this note, Lang- 
toft gives a very diſtinct account of the priſoners. He ſays, t the 
toure of London the thre Erles were ſent ; but he ſpeaks not of the 
execution of the Earl of Menteth; and it is not probable that he 
would have omitted it, if he had ever heard the ſtory, Langtoft, a 
paſſionate hiſtorian, would have rejoiced at the execution of a Scot- 


- tiſth rebel; for he thus ſpeaks, vol. ii. p. 279. God gyve, at the par- 
liament, the Scottis be alle ſchent and hanged bi the hals. The whole 


paſſage is curious, and deſerves to be peruſed. He afterwards ſays, 
p. 303. that Edward releaſed the priſoners; and, particularly, the 
Earl of Menteth.” 

© Leave out the paſſage concerning Sir G. S. and the M. of R. I 
ſtill conſtder- that paſſage as an apt illuſtration of my ſubject; but 


it has been ſtrangely miſunderſtood by ſome readers, and conſtrued 
into a cenſure of the perſons alluded to; a cenſure which, ſurely, 
never intended,” 

Del. from Beſides? to Northumberland.“ 

At JoHN BALLIOL, add, He married Jabellu, the daughter of 
John de Warren, Earl of Surrey.“ | 

At EDwaRD BALLIOL, add, died childleſs, 1363,? 


No. IX. 


No. IX. 


CORRECTION S 
AN D 
A D D LEADS: 
ANNALs, Vol. II. 


| DD, A learned friend has ſupplied me with ſome farther il- P. 4. N. +. 
luſtrations of this dark ſubject. He obſerves, that one of the 
moſt ſolemn vows of knights, was what is termed the wow of the 
Peacock. This bird was aecounted noble. It was, in a particular 
© manner, the food of the amorous and the valiant, if we can believe 
© what is ſaid in the old romances of France; St. Palaye, Memoires 
© ſur l'ancienne Chevalerie, T. i. p. 185. and its plumage - ſerved as 
© the proper ornaments of the crowns of the Troubadours, or Proven- 
gal poets, who conſecrated their compoſitions to the charms of gal- 
lantry, and the acts of valour. 
When the hour of making the vow was come, the peacock, 
6 roaſted and decked out in its molt beautiful feathers, made its ap- 
6 pearance. It was placed on a baſon of gold or ſilver, and ſupported” 
by ladies, who, magnificently dreſſed, carried it about to the knights 
6 aſſembled for the ceremony, To each knight they preſented it 
* with 


» 


P. 7. I. 23. 
P. 8.1. 23. 


P. 12. N. 9. 


1 


P. 24. l. 12. 
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* with formality; and the vow he had to make, which was ſome pro- 
© miſe of gallantry or proweſs, was pronounced over it. 
Other birds beſide the peacock were beheld with reſpect, and ho- 
© noured as noble. Of this ſort was the pheaſant; Sr. Palaye, T. i. 
* p. 186. Vows and engagements, accordingly, were made, and 
addreſſed to the pheaſant. A vow of this ſort, of which the expreſs 
* purpole was to declare war againſt the infidels, was conceived in 
theſe words: Je voue d Dieu mon Createur tout premierement et à 
la glorieuſe Vierge ſa mere, et apres aux dames et au faiſan, &c. ib. 
T. I. p. 191.— This ſerves to prove, that vows were made to Pea- 
cocks and Phe ſants; and that, by analogy, they might have been 
made to /wurs likewiſe. But the origin of a cuſtom —_—y ſo 
profane and ridiculous ſtill remains unknown. 
For * put F. 
After all,“ add “ perſons.” 
For learned,“ r. learnt.? 
Add on the margin“ Beecce, Aberdon. Epiſcop. Vitae, 6. a. and to 
the text, it was, probably, about this time that the citizens of Aber- 
deen, and other partizans of Bruce, ſtormed the caſtle of Aberdeen, 
© flew the t nglith. garriſon, and razed the fortihcations. The Eng- 
« liſh, in the neighbourhood, marched againſt Aberdeen. While they 
© were on their march, the loyal citizens encountered and overthrew 
them. All the priſoners taken in this conflict were put to death,— 
Add note. This ſtory is related by Boece, Aberdauenſium Epiſcops- 
rum vitae, fol. 6, a. b. He ſays, * Placuit witforibus quos captos ha- 
« bebant ad terrorem extra oppidum furcd ſuſpendere ; Sed vetuere Ca- 
&© nonici, utgue ut cagforum cor pora ad poſiicam templi Divi Nicolai terrd 
©« conderentzr —obtinuerunt, ubi eorum ofla cum titulis in rei monumen- 
ce tum adhuc cernuntur.“ The canons of Aberdeen endeavoured to ſave the 
lives of priſoners, whoſe chief offence was, that they had Edward l. 
for their Sovereign, Amidſt the loud calls for bloody repr/als, the 
voice of religion and humanity was not heard. The Canons, how- 
© ever, 
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ever, obtained a place of ſepulture for the ſlaughtered priſoners per- 


- 


' haps not honourable, yet ſtill in conſecrated ground. The excellence 


of their charity muſt be eſtimated by the notions of the age in which 
they lived.— 


HhHoece relates, that, in his days, the bones of the Engliſhmen; with 


a „ 


A 
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inſcriptions in memory of their death, were ſtill to be ſeen.— I pur- 
poſely omit ſome ſingular traditions concerning. the ſlaughter of 
the Engliſh priſoners, becauſe they are not ſufficiently: authenticated. 

But there is one circumſtance which I mult not omit, . In 1580, 
James VI. revoked a grant of a fiſhing in the mouth of the river of 
Don, which had been made to George Auchinleck of Balmanno. 
In this revocation, a grant by Robert I. to the borough of Aberdeen, 
is thus recited: That, whereas, hrs Highneſs progemtor, King Ro- 
bert of good memory, who reſts with God, ſometime being within the 
ſaid burg b, perceiving the barrenneſs and flerility of the country 
' where the ſaid burgh 1s ſituated, and the great Honeſty thereof, to- 
get her with the fervent love ſhewn by them to his Highneſs, and his 
progenitors, then, and at all times of before; conſidering alſo their 


- bauld manheid in the recovering and defiroying of the flrong caftel big- 
get and maintained there by the Engliſhmen, ſometime for daunting 
and ſuppreſſing of the town and country, upon theſe reſpetts, dotit the 


ſaid burgh, and commonty thereof, of his bountifull kberality and 
clemency, with certain commodities, liberties, and immunities, for the 
aid and ſupport of the ſame ; and, namely, with an piece of ground 
called the Stocket, adjacent to the burgh, and the - ſalmon fiſhings of 
the ſame burgh upon the waters of Dee and Don, for yearly payment 
to his Grace, and his ſucceſſors, of 320 merks uſual money. of this 
realme, in name of feu farm.“ &c. | 

One would naturally ſuppoſe, that the ſubſtance, at leaſt, of this 
-preamble, was to be found in the graut by Robert Bruce to the 
borough of Aberdeen. 


Robert 
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Robert Bruce granted to the borough of Aberdeen, curam et cuſlo- 
diam totius forreſtae de Stokett ſaluis nobis viridi et venatione tan- 


tim, [Dundee 24th October, 8th year of his reign. | 


The ſame King made a grant to the borough of Aberdeen of the 
Stocket in property. Its tenor is, —Robertus, Dei gratia, Rex Sco- 
torum, omnibus probis hominibus totius terrae ſuae, ſalutem: Sciatis, 
nos, de conſilio et ordinatione proborum regni noſtri, conceſſiſſe, et 
ad feodofirmam aſſedaſſe, ac pratſenti carta noſtrà confirmaſſe burgen- 
ſibus noſtris, et communitati burgi noſtri de Aberdene, burgum 


noſtrum de Aberdene praedictum, et forreſtam noſtram del Stocket, 


cum pertinentiis. Tenend. et habend. praedictis burgenſibus et com- 
munitati, eorum haeredibus et ſucceſſoribus, in perpetuum, de nobis, 


et haeredibus noſtris, in feodo et haereditarie, et in libero burgagio, 


per omnes rectas metas et diviſas ſuas, cum molendinis, aquis, piſ- 


carlis cuſtumis, toloneis, curiis, ponderibus, menſuris, et 


cum omnibus aliis libertatibus, commoditatibus, aiſiamentis, conſue- 


tudinibus, et juſtis pertinentiis ſuis, ad aſſedationem dictorum burgi 


et forreſtae de jure et conſuetudine ſpectantibus, vel ſpectare valenti- 
bus, in tuturum: Reddendo inde nobis annuatim, et haeredibus noſtris, 
dicti burgum, eorum haeredes et ſueceſſores, ut ſupra dictum eſt, 
ducentas et treſdecem libras ſex ſolid. et otlo denar. Sterling. 
[L.213:6:8 >terl ] tent. in cameram noſtram, ad duos anni ter- 
minos, videlicet, medietatem ad feſt. Pentecoſtes, et aliam medie- 
tatem ad feſt. Sancti Martini in hyeme; pro omni alio ſervicio, ex- 


< aftione, conſuetudine, ſeu demanda ; volumus etiam et concedimus, 


quod dicti burgum noſtrum haeredes et ſucceſſores eorundem, li- 
bers, et ſine impedimento quocunque, in campis, moris, et aliis qui- 
buſcunque locis dictae foreſtae, extra boſcum del Stocket praedicto 
burgo de Aberdene, proxiniè adjacentem, poſſint omnimodam cultu- 


ram facere, manſiones et aedificia conſtituere, focalia fodere, ac alias 


quaſcunque commoditates exercere, pacifice et ordinarie prout melius 
viderint expedire ; ſalvo tantùm nobis et haeredibus noſtris viridi 
ſone 
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© one word illegible,] arborum in praedicto boſco, et venatione ſimili - 
ter, ſi in eadem foreſta caſualiter inveniatur. Conceſſimus etiam 
eidem burgo noſtro. burgenſibus et communitati, ejuſdem haeredi- 
bus, et ſucceſſoribus ſuis, quod nullus juſticiarius foreſtae, aut aliquis 
alius regni noſtri, cujuſcunque conditionis fuerit, ſive ſtatũs, ſuper 


* 


[ſome words illegible, ] aut contradictionem habeant, niſi tantum 


4 

4 

* cuſtodia praeſentis conceſſionis, et infeodationis jure, vel ſuper defect. 
4 

4 

4 


Camerarius noſter, qui pro tempore fuerit, ita tamen quod quiſque 
ex hujuſmodi defect ibus, aut fi deſtruQur viridis, aut venationis, in 
dicta foreſta legaliter convictus fuerit, poenam hujuſmodi criminis 
* ſupportet in ipſa perſona, et nullis aliis, principali tamen conceſſio- 
ne et infeodatione noſtrà in ſuo robore [firmiter] et perpetuò perma- 


nente. In cujus rei teſtimonium pracſentibus ſigillum noſtrum prae- 


* cipimus apponi. Teſtibus Willelmo, et Willelmo, Sancti Andreae 
© et Donkeldae epiſcopis, Bernardo Abbate de Aberbrothock, Cancel- 
« lario noſtro ; Thoma] Ranulphi, Comite Morav. et Domino Vallis 
« Anandiae, et Manniae; Roberto de Keith, Mareſcallo noſtro ; Gil- 
© berto de Haya, Conſtabulario noſtro; Alexandro Fraſer, Camerario 
* noſtro, militibus. Apud Berwicum ſuper Twed, decimo die Decem- 
« bris, anno regni noſtri quarto decimo. [Archives borough of Aber- 
Acen.] In this grant, although abundantly verboſe, there is no men- 
tion of the circumſtances which the preamble of the revocation by 
James VI. recites. | 


Read, * A pres nowiſe difioguiſhed either for rank or for mili- 
© tary prowels.” 


For, * but intelligence," &c. 7. * but timely I of his mo- 
tions was received.” 

For, is adjacent,“ v. lies next.“ 
For letters,“ r. deipatches.” 
Add, * The clergy ot. Scotland, aſſembled in a provincial council, 


* ifſued a declaration to all the taithtul, bearing, that the Scottiſh na- 
Vol. II. Yy 


© tion, 


IS 


P. 25.1. 3. 


Pes u. f. 


. 3- 
P. 29. I. 14. 
P. 30. L 7» 


P. 75. 1. 24. 
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1 tion, ſeeing the kingdom betrayed and enſlaved, had aſſumed Robert 
© Bruce for their Sovereign; and that the clergy had willingly done 
* homage to him in that character,“ [at Dundee, 24th February,] Add 
on the margin, Anderſon, Independency, Appen. No. 12.“ 

For . Forth,” 7. the Forth.“ 

For * encountering,” r. to encounter. 

For learned, r. * Res 

For Stewart,” r. * Steward,” 

For was, r. is.“ 

For * Scots,” r. Scottiſh,” 

For * put f. 

Add, * His name was probably Peter Luband. In Roll. Rob. I. 
© No. 63—64. there are grants of the lands of Garmilton and Elwynſ- 
ton, © quae fuerunt quondam Petr. Luband, militis, in curia noſtra 
« de proditione erga noſtram regiam dignitatem nuper convicti. 

For Þ put 4. 

For to have rejected,“ r. to reject,” 

For where, r. in which.“ 

For * ſtranger,” r. a ſtranger.” 

Del. irretrievably.“ 

For move on,“ r. march.“ 

For rod,“ r. rode.“ 

For Liffy,” r. the Liffy.“ 

For learned,” 1. learnt,” 

This paſſage is erroneouſly pointed. r. Sinclair ſhall be my 
« Biſhop. Under the appellation of the King's Biſhop.” 

For * meſſenger,” r. * meſſengers.” 


P. So. N. laſt. For f put Þ 


P. 81. N. +. 
P. 84. L 41. 


For learned,” r. © learnt.” 

For © adminiſtrating, &c.“ r. of taking upon himſelf the admi- 
niſtration of government.“ 

For 
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For prohibites,” r. © prohibited.” 

After Damory, add an inverted comma. 

At John de Logie,' add note, From a charter granted by Robert 
© Bruce to the Black Friars at Perth, there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that John de Logie forfeited at an earlier period. That charter is 
© dated 2d Feb. anno regni noſtri quarto decimo, and mentions the te- 
* nement of Logy, quod ſuit quondam Johannis de Logy, militis, et 
* guod forigfecit. This charter is in the archives of the borough of 
© Perth. As Bruce aſcended the throne on the 27th March 1 306, the 
2d day of February, in the 14th year 4 his reign, ſeems to be 2d 
February 13 9-20. 

Add, Randolph, ambaſſador from the King of Scots, concluded 
an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with France, [at Corbeil, April.] 
And on the margin, Leibnitz, Cod. Jur. Gent. i. 116. 

For on the morn,” r. next morning. 

Del. from But 3. to David and Thomas.“ For, although I have 
ſeen it moſt confidently aſſerted that Thomas Hay was a commiſ- 
fioner to England in 1 53, 1 cannot diſcover evidence of that fact. 

For © excurſions,” r. © incurſions.” 

For and Sir William Keith,“ r. and Sir Alexander Seton; and 
afterwards, Sir William Keith.” 
For man,” 7. mean.” 

For 21ſt.“ r. 20th.“ 

Add. There is a curious paſſage concerning the Portugueſe at 
Goa, in the travels of a zealous Roman catholic, de la Boulaye le 
© Gouz,” c. 25. p. 204. Les Portugais—ayment extremement Sainct 
1 Anthoine de Liſboa, ils lui font une particuliere devotion lors qu'il 
« ne fait point de pluye; ils prennent la ſtatue, l'attachent par les 

pieds, la tretupent dans des puys la teſte la premiere, et apres l'avoir 
* bren Wen et trempecpluſicurs 172 ils la retirent par la corde 


« qu'elle 
TEN 


Pi. 85. l. 8. 


ö N. 1. 
5.56.16 


P. 116. I. 17. 


P. 120.1. 13. 


P. 152. N. 
1. 38. 


P. 1 59. 1. 16. 
P. 163. J. 8. 


P. 173. I. 6. 
P. 235. J. 3+ 
P. 277. N. 4. 
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qu'elle a attachee aux pieds, et font la meſme a celle de la Vierge 
„% Marie. Comme je m' eſtonnois de cette ceremonie extraordinaire, 
« Pen demandai la raiſon au Pere Gardien des Capuches de Damaon, 
e lequel me diſt, que Sain& Anthoine vouleit eſtre ainſi traitts, et avoit 
« opere par ce moyen une infinite de miracles, et la Sainte Vierge, 
« ]:quelle fit retrouver Penfant d'une pauvre femme, qui alla dans 
« Pegliſe apres Pavoir perdu, et prenant le petit Jeſus d'entre les bras 
e noſtre Dame, lui diſt, f tu ne me rends mon fils, je ne te rendrai pas 
« {e tien; et à quelque tems de la, l'enfant revint a la maiſon ſain et 
„% ſauve. Une autre fois, un frere portier d'une ordre de Franciſcains 
* perdit per meſgarde les clefs du couvent, et ne ſgachant ou ils les 
« avoit eſgarE s, alla dans Vegliſe et lia la ſtatue de St. Anthoine de 
« Liſbon par les pieds, la trempa dans un puys où il Pavoit deſcendue 
„ la teſte la premiere, la retira, et elle apporta les clefs pendues mira- 
« culeuſement à ſon col; ce qui eſt digne d'admiration, et non d'imita- 
„tion.“ | 
That is, The Portugũeſe are extremely fond of St Anthony of 
* Liſbon ; they pray to him, in particular, whenever a drought hap- 
* pens. They take his image, fix a rope to its feet, and fink it head- 
© long into a well. Having thoroughly and often wet it, and ſoaked 
© it, they draw it out again; and they do the like to the ſtatue of the 
Virgin Mary. Surprized at this extraordinary ceremony, I applied 
© to the guardian of the Capuchins at Damaon to learn its reaſon ; he 
© told me, that St Anthony chole to be treated ſo; and that, in this 
way, he had wrought an infinity of miracles ; that the bleſſed Vir- 
gin made a child to be found again which a poor woman had loſt: 
* The manner was this; the woman having loſt her child, came into 
* the church, and taking the infant Jeſus out of the arms of our Lady, 
* ſaid to her, Unleſs thou grueſt me back my ſon, I will not give thee 
* back thine : Some time after, her child came home ſafe and ſound, 
On anvther occaſion, a friar, porter of a convent of Franciſcans, ha- 
ving 
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eving careleſsly miſlaid his keys, and not knowing where he had put 
© them, went into the church, took the ſtatue of St Anthony of Liſbon, 
© immerſed it headlong in a well, and drew it out again. Then the 
© ſtatue brought back the keys, hung miraculouſly about its neck, 
© This is worthy of admiration; yet the conduct of the friar ought 
not to be imitated.” 


A. D. 
1306. March 27. 


29. 


June 19. 


Auguſt 11 


October 23. 


F eb. 


G A O NO 4 


KA II „ — ENT 


| Page 
OBERT I. was crowned at Scone - - 1 
R He was again crowned by Iſabella de Fife, Counteſs of 
Buchan, officiating for the heir of M*Duff — 2 
Edward |. prepared to revenge the death of Comyn, and to quell 
the inſurrection in Scotland, but ſickened at Carliſle. — 3—5 
Robert Bruce came betore Perth; was attacked and defeated at 
Methven, by Ay mer de Vallence Earl of Pembroke — F5—6— 


Bruce was defeated by the Lord of Lorn, at Dalry — 7 
He cluded the purſuit of his enemies, and eicaped to Rachrin, on 
the northern coaſt of Ireland 5 og — > 7 
Edward I. iuflicted various puniſhments on the partizans of 
Bruce — — — — — 8—17 
James, the Stewart of Scotland, did homage to Edward I, at La- 
nercoſt, near Carliſle — — — Fe 17 
Eruce and his adherents were excommunicated by the cardinal le- 
gate at Carliſle — — — — — 17 


Bruce paſſed over from Rachrin to Arran, and from thence to 
Turnberry in Carrick, ſurpriſed the Engliſh in their canton- 
ments; but was obliged, by ſuperior numbers, to take ſhelter 
among the hills - — - = 179—19 
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Thomas and Alexander, the brothers of Bruce, landed in Gallo- 


way, were defeated by Duncan M*Dowal, made 1 and 


executed. — — 
Sir James Douglas ſurprized the dels, at Douglas caſtle, and 
put them to the ſword — — — 
Bruce defeated the Earl of Pembroke at Londen — 
After having made a vain attempt on the caſtle of Air, Bruee was 
again obliged to take ſhelter among the hills — 


The Engliſh burnt the monaſtery of Paiſley — 


Edward I. died on his march againſt the Scots, at Burg on Sande 
in Cumberland. | — — — 

Edward II. having entered Scotland, impowered the Earl of Pem- 
broke to receive the Scots to mercy, under certain exceptions 

Edward II. ingloriouſly returned into England — 


He appointed the Earl of Richmond guardian of Scotland in the 


room of Pembtoke ** 5 


Bruce invaded Galloway. Was put to flight by the guardian, and 


retired into the north — — Fe 
The Earl of Buchan attacked Bruce, and was diſcomfited 
The Earl of Buchan, and Moubray, an kngliſh commander, totally 
routed by Bruce, at Inverury — — 
Sir David de Brechin, and other Scotſmen, nn the Engliſh 
About this time, according to common report, the citizens of A- 


berdeen, and other partizaus of Bruce, ſtormed tlie caſtle of A- 
berdeen, flew the tr ngliſh garriſon, razed the fortifications, and 


defeated the Engliſh, who endeavoured. to regain that cattle - 
Edward Bruce invaded Galloway, overthrew the enemies of Scot- 


19 


24 


land, «xpelled the Engliſh, and tubdued the country 24—25 


Sir James Douglas ſurpriſed and made priſoners Alexander Stewart 


of Bonkill and Thomas Randolph, the King's . nephew. 


Randolph 


A. D. 
1308, 
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Randolph having ſpoken petulantly to the King, was committed 
to cloſe cuſtodx = — 2 2 ©" 25 
July 16. James the Steward of Scotland died - - = 30 
Auguſt 23. Bruce invaded Lorn, defeated the troops of Lorn at Crethinben, 
and made himſelf maſter of that country - 26 
14 William de Lambyrton, Biſhop of St Andrews, having been recci- 
ved into favour with the Engliſh, undercook to publiſh the ſen- 
tence-of excommunication againſt Bruce and his adherents 27 
Edward II. made frequent changes in the office of guardian of 
'Scotland — — — — — 28 
Philip King of France endeavoured to promote a reconciliation 
between Edward II. and Bruce — — 28 
Edward, through the mediation of the King of France, conſented 
to a truce with the Scots; but he preſently charged them as 
guilty of violating the truce, and he ſummoned his barons to 
march againſt them — — — 29 
Auguſt 2. Edward complained to the King of France of the duplicity of de 
Varennes his ambaſſador, who had ſent deſpatches openly to 
the Earl of Carrick, and ſecretly to the King of Scots. 29 
The King of France, by other ambaſſadors, ſolicited a truce 
for Scotland. Edward conſented to negotiate-at-the requeſt of 
the King of France, as his father-in-law, and friend, but not as 


Nov. 29. an ally of Scotland - = — — 29 
Dec. 3- Bruce beſieged the caſtle of Rutherglen. It was relieved by the 
young Earl of Glouceſter — - - 30 


Feb, 16. The negotiations with Scotland were renewed. The Biſhop of 
St Andrews was one of the commiſhoners on the part of Eng- 

land. A truce was concluded; but the Scots diſregarded it 30 
24. The Scottiſh clergy iſſued a declaration, importing, that they, to- 
gether with the reſt of the nation, had aſſumed Robert Bruce 


'for their Sovereign - - - — 30 
Edward 


A. D. 
13 10. 
Sept. 
Dec. 8 
July 14. 
Jan. 8. 
26. 
Feb. 8. 
13 12. 
March 6. & 7. 
144 
1313. 


7 Edward II. made preparations for invading. Scotland, — The Eng- 
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liſh barons, diſguſted at his Wu epeires ſlowly to the 
royal-ſtandard _ = - — — 30 
He invaded Scotland; penetrated by Selkirk and Biggar to Ren- 
frew, and then retired to erwin while Bruce remgined.q on the 
defenſive Fi. MER. pd 1 1 10 31 
Edward II. iſſued a proclamation, pochidzung his ſubje cis, Under 


pain of forfeiture, from ſupplying the Scots with military ſtores 32 
Bruce projected an invaſion of the Iſle of Man, d was 8 preyenzed 
by the vigilance of the Engliſh | | — — 


William Binnok, a poor peaſant, won the. caſtle of Linlithgow 
from the Engliſh by ftratagem- - — a 


Edward II. again purpoſing to invade Scotland, ordered a rendez- 
vous of his forces at Rokeſburgh —— — 34 


Bruce invaded. England, d _—_ the country about Dur- 
ham — — a A857 34 


Bruce took Perth by clcalade- — — 34 

Edward II. empowered the Earl of Athole, and . to con- 
clude a truce with the Scots - — - 36 

He endeavoured, by conferring favours, to ſecure the * of 
ſuch of the Scots as had hitherto remained in his intereſt 36 


Bruce invaded England, burnt great part of Durham, and threaten- 
ed to beſiege Berwick, Edward Il. fixed his reſidence at Ber- 


32 


32 


wick — — - - - 36 
Bruce took the caſtles of Butel, Dumfries, and Dalſwinton, and 

many others - — — — 36 
Douglas ſurpriſed the caſtle of Rokeſburgh — — 37 
Randolph, guided by one William Frank, ſurpriſed the caſtle of 

Edinburgh _ — — — - 38 
The Farl of Athole revolted to the Sco s — 38 

Vol. II. Z 2 
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Through 'the mediation of France, conferences for a truce with 
Scotland were renewed - _— — — 39 
The Scots ravaged Cumberland — — — 39 
Bruce ſubdued the Iſle of Man — 3 — 39 


Edward II. attempted to aſſemble forces for reſiſting the Scots, 
but was thwarted by the Earl of Lancaſter, and other diſcon- 
tented barons _— =, — — 39 

Such of the Scots as continued in the Engliſh intereſt ſent a de- 
putation to Edward II. repreſenting their diſtreſſes, and implo- 
ring aid. Edward diſmiſſed the deputies with many fair pro- 
miſſes — - — — — 40 


Edward Bruce, brother of the King of Scots, took the caſtles of 


Rutherglen and Dundee, and beſieged the caſtle of Stirling. 
Philip de Moubray agreed to ſurrender it, unleſs relieved on 
the 24th June i 314 — — _ - 40 
Bruce ratified this ſingular capitulation — . 
Edward II. made great preparations for the relief of the caſtle of 
Stirling. He invited many Iriſh chiefs to his aid; and he ſum- 
moned his Engliſh ſubjects in Ireland to join the army under 


the command of the Earl of Ulſter * 40 
He ordered a great army to be aſſembled for the ſuccour of the 
caſtle of Stirling = y=_ * 41 


Bruce aſſembled bis army at Torwood, between Falkirk and Stir- 


ling; and he choſe the ground on which he was to combat the 
Engliſh 8 = — . 42 

Edward II. with his army, came in fight of the Scots, who were 

poſted between Stirling and the ſtream called Bannockburn.— 

here were ſkirmiſhes, this day, in which the Scots had the 
advantage.—Bruce flew Henry de Bohun in ſingle combat 45 

The two nations fought. —The Englhith were totally routed. — Fd- 

ward II. fled ſixty miles without halting. The Earl of March 
threw 
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- threw open the gates of his caſtle of Dunbar to Edward; and 
conveyed him by ſea into England — — 4549 
The caſtle of Stirling ſurrendered according to treaty.— Moubray, 
the governour, entered into the ſervice of Scotland - '=- 51 
The caſtle of Bothwell was beſieged. The Earl of Hereford, 
who had taken refuge there after the rout at Bannockburn, 
capitulatel = — - - 53 
Edward Bruce, and Douglas, waſted Northumberland, laid the 
 bithoprick| of Durham under contribution, penetrated to Rich- 
mond in Yorkſhire, burnt. Appleby, &c. and returned home 
loaded with plunder | — — — 53 


Edward H. ſummoned a parliament at Yorke, in order to concert 


meaſures for the public. ſecurity — — 54 
He appointed the Fart of Pembroke, late Guardian of Scotland, 
to be Guardian of the country between the Iweed and the 
Treat — * — — 54 
Bruce having made overtures for peace, Edward u. en 
- commiſſioners. to treat with the Scots 17 54 
The Scots again invaded England, and levied contributions 54 
John Balliol died, leaving his ſon Edward heir to his fatal pre- 
tenſions — — - "08: 
The Scots invaded England, penetrated into the BOT: of 
Durham, and plundered; Hartlepool — 55 
The ſucceſſian to the crown of Scotland was ſettled in 111-00 
at Air — - - 55—59 
Bruce beſieged Carliſle, but was repulſed. The Scots alſo failed 
in an attempt to ſurprite Berwick - — 55 
Walter, the Stewart of Scotland, married W daughter of 
the King of Scots — - — 60 
The lriſh of Ulſter implored the aid of Bruce againſt the Engliſh, 
and offered to acknowledge his brother Edward for their 8So- 
vereign. Bruce accepted their offers — — 60 
2 2 2 Edward 


1316. April 11. 
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(3's May 25 Edward Bruce landed at Carrickfergus, in the north of Ireland, , 
with 6000 men — - 60 
Aided by his new ſubjects, he N the ,ofſeſſions of the Engliſh 
ſettlers — bot | — 61 
June 29. The Scots ſtormed, plundered, and burnt Dundalk — 61 
They burnt Atherdee, and other places - - 61 
Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulſter, aſſembled forces to | oppoſe Ed- 
ward Bruce | - — - 61 
July 22. Edmond Butler, Juſticiary of Ireland, having gathered together 
the forces of Leinſter, offered to aſſiſt the Earl of Ulſter; but 
the Earl ſcornfully rejected his aſſiſtance - 62 
Sep. 10. The Earl of Ulſter was e and defeated by the Scots at 
Coyners — — — 62 
15- Randolph went into Scotland for reinforcements - 62 
Dec. 6. Edward Bruce beſieged the caſtle of Carrickfergus.—Raiſed the 
ſiege. Randolph brought over a reinforcement of 500 men.— 
| The Scots penetrated into Kildare — — b2—63 
Jan. 26. The Scots detcated the Engliſh under the command of Butler the 
Juſticiary, near Arſcoll in Kildare e | 63 
Feb. 14. Edward Bruce was compelled, by want of -proviſions, to retreat 
towards Ulſter * 8 be 03 
Roger Lord Mortimer endeavoured to cut off his retreat, The 
troops of Mortimer were diſperſed by the Scots, at Kenlis in 
Meath a - - | 63 
March Edward Bruce acted as Sovereign in Ulſter. Randolph went again 
into Scotland for freſh reinforcements — 64 
In the courſe of this year Bruce ſubdued the weſtern iſles 04 
2. Marjory, daughter of Bruce, and wife of Walter, the Stewart of 
Scotland, brought forth a ſon, Robert, and ſoon after died 65 


Edward Bruce reſumed the ſiege of the. caſtle of Carricktergus. 
Lord 


October 25. 


Feb. 16. 


Feb. 23. 


— 28. 


March 12. 


1317. March 31. 
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Lord Mandeville entered the caſtle with ſuccours, ſallied out 
and ſurpriſed the Scots. While purſuing his advantage he was 


ſlain, and the troops of the ſally were cut to pieces 65—66 
Edward Bruce was crowned King of Ireland - 66 


. The garriſon of the caſtle of Carrickfergus agreed to ſurrender, 


_ unleſs relieved within a certain day; that term having elapſed, 
they deſired the Scots to ſend a detachment to take poſſeſſion. 
They ſeized the detachment, and perſiſted in maintaining the 


caſtle — — - 67 
Bruce, having committed the charge of his kingdom to the Stew- 
art and Douglas, condutted a reinforcement to his brother 67 
The garriſon of the caſtle of Carrickfergus, after having endured 
the extremities of famine, ſurrendered - 67 
The Eugliſh appeared 1 in Ulſter, and defeated a part of the Scot- 
tiſh army — — - 68 


Bruce and his brother, by forced 1 entered the province of 
Leinſter, and approached to Dublin. — The inhabitants of Du- 
blin made preparations for defending their city = 68—69 

The Scots, after having remained ſome days in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, marched to Callen in Kilkenny, and continued 


their progreſs to Limerick — - 70 
The Engliſh aſſembled their whole forces in the neighbourhood 
of Kilkenny - - 71 


Roger Lord Mortimer arrived from and in the character of 
deputy. He ordered that no attempt - ſhould be made againſt 


the Scots until he joined the army - — 72 
Meanwhile the Scots, having eluded the enemy, retreated leiſurely 
into Ulſter e — . 72 


During the abſence. of Bruce, the Engliſh made ſeveral unſueceſſ- 
ful attempts againtt Scotland. The Earl of Arundel invaded. 


the foreſt of Jedburgh ; Douglas drew him into an ambuſh, 
and 
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2317. and defeated his troops. Edward de Cailaud invaded Teviot- 
dale. Douglas routed his troops and flew him. Robert Neville 
ſallied out from Ber wick againſt Douglas, was defeated and 
{lain. — — - 72—73 
The Engliſh invaded Scotland by ſea, landed near Inverkeithing, 
and routed the Earl of Fyfe, and others, who oppoſed their 
landing. William Sinclair, Biſhop of Dunkeld, rallied the 
fugitives, attacked the Engliſh, and drove them back to their 
ſhips i 5 825 73 74 
Pope John XXII. deſpatched two cardinals into Britain to pro- 
claim a papal truce for two years between the Enghſh and 
Scots; and he conferred on the cardinals a diſcretionary power 
of excommunicating Bruce, and whomever elfe they thought fit 74 
Sep, The cardinals ſent meſſengers to Bruce. He refuſed to receive 
letters not addreſſed to the King of Scots, and diſmiſſed the meſ- 

ſengers with a mild, but reſolute anſwer - 74—75 
Dec. 20. The cardinals ſent Adam Newton, a Minorite friar, to proclaim 
the papal truce in Scotland. 1 he King of Scots turned him 
back to Berwick. unheard. The friar, in his return, was way- 
laid, ſtript, and robbed of all his parchments, letters, and in- 

ſtructions - „ — 76 

1318. March 28. Randolph and Douglas, conducted by one Spalding, a malecontent 

citizen of Berwick, ſurpriſed the town of Berwick, The gar- 

riſon of the caſtle ſallied out to regain the town; but was repul- 

ſed, chiefly by the valour of Sir William Keith of Galſton 77—79 


Bruce attacked and won the caſtle of Berwick. He committed the 


—- 


defence of the town and the caſtle to the Stewart — 79 
The Scots invaded Northumberland, and took the caſtles of 
Werk, Harbottle, and Mitford — £ 79 


May They again invaded England, penetrated into Yorkſhire, burnt 
Northallerton, Burrough-bridge, Scarborough, and Skipton in 
Craven, and exacted contributions from Rippon - 79 

The 


1319. 


Dec. 


April 24. 


July 20. 24. 


The Pope commanded Bruce, and his adherents, to be excommu- 
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nicated for their contempt of the papal truce — 80 
Edward II. ſummoned his forces to aſſemble at Yorke for defence 

of the country — — 80 
A parliament, held at London, appointed an army to be raiſed, 

the quotas of ſoidiers being furniſhed by the different cities and 

towns. This army was aſſembled; but, on account of party- 

animoſities among the ſoldiers, was immediately diſbanded 80-81 


Edward Bruce, contrary to the opinion of all his officers, fought 


the Engliſh under Lord Bermingham, at Fagher near Dundalk 
His ariny was totally deteated and diſperſed, and himſelf flain 81 
The death of Marjory, the King's daughter, and of Edward, his 
brother, made new arrangements neceſſary as to the regal ſuc- 
ceſſion. They were accordingly ſettled in e at Scone 
82—83 
Many wiſe and ſalutary laws were enacted in that a 84-86 
About the ſame time, the two cardinals, who reſided in England, 
pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt Bruce, and 
his adherents. -From Scotland meſſengers were {ent to ſolicit 
the repeal, and from England, the confirmation of this ſentence 87 
The Pope having been informed, by the Englith King, of a cor- 
reipondence by letters between Avignon and Scotland, im- 
priſoned the Scots who were within his territories, and the per- 
ſons who had correſponded with Scotland — 87 
Robert Count of Flanders retuſed to prohibit trade with Scotland, 
* becauſe Flanders was the common country of all men, and 


$ prohibitions as to trade would ruin his people” - 87 
Edward II. obtained leave from the Pope to treat with certain 
concealed traitors in Scotland "= - 87.88 


Edward U. relolyed to regain Berwick. He requeſted the prayers 
of the clergy, together with a great loan, and ordered his forces 


to aſſemble at Newcaſtle upon Tyne 3 88 
: y The 


1320. 


20. 


Nov. 17. 


Dec. 21. 


April 6. 


Auguſt 


July 12. 
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The Engliſh drew lines of countervallation round SP aſ- 


ſaulted the town, and were repulſed - 88 
They made a general aſſault, and were again repulſed. The 
Stewart diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and conduct in 
defence of Berwick — * 88 —90 
Fifteen thouſand Scots, under Randolph and Douglas, entered 
England by the weſt-marches, waſted Yorkeſhire, and fought 
and overcame tte Archbiſhop of Yorke, and his followers, at 
Mitton near Burrough-bridge - 3 * 91 
The northern barons, whoſe eſtates were moſt expoſed to the in- 
roads of the Scots, forced Edward II. to raiſe the ſiege of Ber- 
wick. Edward in vain attempted to cut off the retreat of the 


Scots — — — 91 
Commiſſioners were appointed for negotiating a treaty between 
the two nations — — 92 


The Pope interpoſed, and ordered the general ſentence of excom- 
munication to be publiſhed againſt Bruce, and his adherents, 
and alſo the antient ſentence againſt Bruce for the laughter of 
Comyn - — . 92 

A truce, until Chriſtmas 1321, was concluded between the two 

nations og - * 92 

In a parliament held at EN CHONG) the barons, freeholders, and 
whole community of Scotland, drew up a letter to the Pope, 
aſſerting their independency, and juſtifying their cauſe 93-95 

William de Soulis, and other perſons of quality, conſpired againſt 
Bruce. The Counteſs of Strathern revealed the conſpiracy 96 

The conſpirators were tried in a parliament at Scone. Some of 
them were condemned and executed. —Soulis, and the Counteſs 


of Strathern, were impriſoned for life / 96 
The Pope addreſſed a Bull to Edward II. recommending peace 
with Scotland — — 97 


Bruce 
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Bruce, by his ambaſſadors, applied to the Pope for a repeal of the 

A. D. ſentence of excommunication. The Pope queſtioned the power 
1320. of the ambaſſadors, but allowed Bruce again to apply * qi: 

Sep. 15. Edward II. appointed commiſſioners for treating of Fw with 
Sc)äeotland - — - 98 


Nov. 1. Edward II. appointed commiſſioners for receiving into favour all 
the Scots who might be deſirous of reconciliation with England; 
Dec, 11. and granted an indemnity, with few exceptions - 98—99 
1321. May 14, Edward II. ſtopt certain letters ſent by the Pope to Bruce, becauſe 
they contained expreſſions which it was not held *ſafe to com- 


municate to the Scots - - 99 
Dec. 2. The Farl of Lancafter entertained a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the Scots — | 99 - o 
The Scots invaded Northumberland, and the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham - - - 100 
Feb. The Earls of Lancaſter and Hereford roſe in arms againſt their 
Sovereign - - 100 


March 16. They were defeated near Borough-bridge by Sir Andrew 
Hartcla. Hereford was flain. Lancaſter yielded himſelf up tot 
22. The Earl of Lancaſter was tried, found guilty, and beheaded 101 

1322. March 25. Sir Andrew Hartcla was made Earl of CI and had a penſion 
of 1000 marks yearly - - 101 

Edward II. informed the Pope that he had W rebellion, 

and was preparing to invade Scotland; and he declared that he 
would no longer liſten to any propoſals for a truce 101—102 

Meanwhile the Scots invaded bngland, penetrated into Lancaſhüre, 
and ſpoiled the country without oppolition {5 102 

Auguſt Edward II. having requeſted the Pope to enforce the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt the Scots, invaded Scotland 102 

Bruce ordered the whole cattle and flocks to be driven off from 

the Merſe and Lothian, and lixed his camp at Cardroſs, on the 
north ſide ot the Frith of Forth - - 192 
Vol. II. A a a Edward 
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Feb. 1. 
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30. 


June 7. 
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Edward II. advanced to Edinburgh, but was obliged to retreat for 
want of proviſions, His ſoldiers plundered the abbeys of 
Holy-rood and Melros, and burnt Dryburgh. It was computed 


that one half of the Engliſh army died in this campaign 103. 
Edward II. appointed Andrew Hartcla guardian of the weſt 
marches, and the Earl of Athole of the eaſt — 104 


The Scots beſieged Norham. They ſurpriſed Edward II. at 
Biland in Yorkſhire, ſtormed his camp, and defeated his army 104. 
The Scots waſted Yorkſhire, and continued their incurſions to 


Beverly in the Eaſt- riding - = 106: 
Andrew Hartcla having engaged in a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the Scots, was arreſted as a traitor 8 106 
Edmund Earl of Kent, brother of the Engliſh King, was ap- 
pointed ſole guardian of the marches — 106 
Commiſſioners were appointed for the trial of Hartela — 107 
Hartcla was condemned to be degraded, and to ſuffer as a traitor, 
his ſentence was immediately executed — 107 


Edward II. agreed to a ceſſation of arms * with the men of Scot- 
land.“ But Bruce would not, until he was treated as * a prin- 
cipal party” — — 108-109 

Edward II. demanded the opinion of his counſellors, as to the ex- 
pediency of a truce. Henry de Beaumont refuſing to give 


any opinion, was removed from the council board — 109 
The treaty of truce, to endure until 12th June 1336, was con- 
cluded, at Thorpe near Yorke - - 109 


Bruce, under the ſtyle of King of Scotland, ratified the treaty at 
Berwick, with the conſent of his biſhops, Earls, and barons 110 
Meanwhile, Edward II. requeſted the Pope to publiſh the ſentence 
of excommunication againſt Bruce and his adherents, but the 


Pope would not - — 110 
Bruce 


A. D 
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Bruce ſent Randolph to the papal court, who prevailed with the 


Pope to beſtow the title of King on Bruce — 111—113 
The Pope, reflecting that his conceſſions were too ample, apolo- 
ged to the Engliſh King — 112—113 
A ſon was born to Bruce at Dumfermline—named David 114 
Edward II. remonſtrated againſt the conceſſions which the Pope 
had made to Randolph, the Scottiſh ambaſſador — 114 
Edward II. required Edward, the ſon of John Balliol, to come to 
his court — — — 115 
Commiſſioners appointed for a treaty of peace between the two 
nations - - — 115 
The Scots prayed to be reconciled to the church. Edward II. pre- 
vailed on the Pope to reject their prayer, until reſtitution of 
Berwick ſhould be made. But the Scots rather choſe to remain 
excommunicated than to reſtore Berwick — 116 
The parliament, held at Cambuſkenneth, took an oath for the 
performance of fealty and homage to David, the King's ſon, 


and his iſſue, whom failing, to Robert Stewart — 116 
Andrew Moray of Bothwell, married Chriſtian, ſiſter of the King 
of Scots, and widow of Sir Chriſtopher Seton — 116 
Randolph, ambaſſador from Scotland, concluded an alliance, of- 
tenſive and dofenſive, with France, at Corbeil — 116 
Walter Stewart, the King's ſon-in-law, died — 116 


. Edward II. reſigned his crown to Edward III. a youth of 15 116 
. Edward III. renewed the negotiations for peace with Scotland, 


and ratified the truce — — 116 


Having received intelligence that the Scots had reſolved to in- 


fringe the truce, he ſummoned his barons to meet him in arms 

at Newcaſtle, but without diſcontinuing the negotiations for 

peace - - 1 117 
| Aaa2 He 


May 18 
Hlainault, for a body of heavy- armed cavalry — 117 
July 12. He invited Edward Balliol from France is 117 
is, He fortified Yorke - — ill 63 besig 117 
June 15. Meanwhile, Randolph and Douglas 1 England by the weſt 
marches, with an army of 20, ooo, chiefly horſemen— 118 
July 13. Edward III. with an army of 50,000, came to Durham, in order 
to oppoſe the invaders - pan 014645... 
Auguſt r. The Engliſh army came in view of the Scots — 3 419 
4. Douglas ſurprifed the Engliſh camp at Stanhope- park, and aſ- 
ſaulted the King's tent. On being enen he made your his 
retreat _ TIN ih 120 
6. The Scots, when their retreat appeared to be cut off, difengaged 
themſelves by a ſkilful movement, and retired: without loſs 122 
15. Edward III. having marched to Yorke, diſbanded his army 122 
Bruce beſieged the caſtle of Norham. Randolph and Douglas 
made an unſucceſsful attempt on the caſtle of Alnwick I25 
October 9. Henry de Percy, and others, were appointed plenipotentiaries for 
concluding a peace with Scotland, The treaty, however, was 
Nov. 23. managed by Mortimer for ata and Douglas for the 
Scots | - — - 126 
October 26. Elizabeth, the conſort of the King of Scots, died 126 
Dec. 10. The commiſſioners for the treaty met at Newcaſtle, and drew up 
articles of pacification, Edward II. ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at Yorke for deliberating on the articles 126 
Jan. 25. Meanwhile, a ſhort truce was concluded with Scotland 126 
March 1, In the parliament at Yorke Edward Il. conſented, That Scotland 
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He contracted with John de Beaumont, brother of the Count of 


* thould remain unto Robert King of Scots, and his heirs and 


ſucceſſors, free, and divided from England, without any fub- 


* jection or right of ſervice? — 127 


In 
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1328, April Im a parliament at Northampton, peace was concluded with Scot- 
11001 7 446932 00% 1940109 nn | 127—131 

July * In conſequence of an article in the deny of Northampton, David 

Prince of Scotland, married Johanna the daughter of Edward 11. 


at Berwick bs 70 1317 


1329. June 7. Robert Bruce, the reſtorer of the Scottiſh monarchy, died at Card- 
roſs, and was ſucceeded by his only fon David Il. 131 
In conſequence of the act of ſettlement 1318, n aſſumed 


the character of Regent. 8 133 


14330, June Douglas had promiſed to convey: the heart of 8 to the Huly 
Land: He ſet out on this expedition: Having heard that Al- 
phonſus, King of Leon and Caſtile, waged war with the Moors 
in Granada, he reſolved to fight the infidels in his progreis to 
Jeruſaleem. - - 134. 

Aug. 25. Douglas, incautioufly ebe the enemy, was ſlain, near Teva, 


p on the frontiers of Andaluſia [ Flew; + 135—136 
1331. Nov. 24. David II. and his confort Johanna, were anointed and crowned 
at Scone 7 — — 137 
| Edvard Balliol began to revive his orktenſfions to the crown of 
Scotland - - 137 


Mortimer, the great miniſter in England, having been diſgraced, 
and executed, Edward III. required the Scottiſh regency,. in 
terms of the treaty. of Northampton, to reſtore the eſtates of 
Henry de Beaumont, and Ihomas Lord Wake, who had been 
enemies of Mortimer. The Regent, diſtruſting the ſincerity of 
the Engliſh in the performance of the other articles of the treaty 
of Northampton, delayed the performance of the article as to 
Beaumont and Wake - '41 

Balliol and the diſinherited barons, under the 5 of Henry 
de Beaumont, reſolved to invade Scotland with a: arn'y of 400 _ 
men at arms, and 3000 infantry, which they had affembled 142 
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Edward III. would not permit them to march into Scotland. and 
iſſued a ſpecious proclamation enforcing obſervance of the treaty 


of Northampton — — 142 
Balliol and his followers, without any obſtacle, embarked at 
Ravenſhere in Holderneſs — 142 


Randolph had aſſembled an army and marched to Colbrandſpath, 
on the frontier of Eaſt Lothiaa; but hearing of the embarka- 


tion, he marched northwards — 144 
July 20. He expired on his march, at Muſſelburgh — 146 
Aug. 2. The Scottiſh parliament, at Perth, elected Donald Earl of Marre 


July 31. 


Aug. 11. 


2 


12. 


to the office of Regent. % - 147 
Edward III. impowered Henry de Percy to puniſh all his ſubjects 
who ſhould preſume to array themſelves in contempt of. his pro- 
clamation of the 24th March, and alſo impowered Percy to arm 
for repelling an imaginary invaſion of the Scots 2 . „ 6 
Balliol appeared in the Frith of Forth — 148 
He landed near Burntifland, in Fife, and routed the Earl of Fife, 
who, with troops haſtily gathered together, oppoſed the land- 
ing — — | — 148 
Balliol encamped near Fort-Teviot, with the river Earn in front 148 
The Earl of Marre, with a numerous army, encamped at Duplin, 
on the oppoſite bank of the river. The Earl of March, with an- 
other army, approached, and quartered at Auchterarder, eight 
miles to the weſt of Fort-Teviot — 149 
Ballivl, being thus in imminent jeopardy, croſſed the river by night, 
ſurpriſed and totally defeated the Scots. The Earl of Marre, 
and many other perſons of diſtinction, were ſlain — 149 
The Earl of Fife having been made priſoner, ſubmitted to'the vic- 


tors - - - 152 
Balliol took poſſeſſion of Perth, and haſtily fortified it. 153 
The 
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13375 The Earl of March's troops hurried on to aſſault Perth; but, in- 
ſtead of aſſaulting, blockaded. it - — 154 
John Crabbe, a Fleming, in the ſervice of Scotland, came with a 
fleet of ten ſhips to the mouth of the river Tay, He took a 
ſhip belonging to Henry de Beaumont, He was ſoon after de- 


Avguſt 24. feated, in a general engagement, and his whole fleet was burnt 154 


The Earl of March abandoned the blockade ok Perth, and ordercd 
his troops to diſperſe — — 154 
Sept. 24. Edward Balliol was crowned at Scone; Duncan Earl of Fife and 
William Sinclair Biſhop of Dunkeld aflilied at the folemnity 155 
He repaired: to the ſouth of Scotland, intruſting the cuſtody of 
Perth to the Farl of Fife — — 155 
OR. 7. James and Simon Fraſers, and Robert Keith, ſurpriſed Perth, and 
razed its fortifications. The Engliſh ſaid that the Carl ot Fife, 


the governour, betrayed the town, — 155 


The Scots who remained faithful, conferred the office of Regent 


on Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell - — 156 


Edward III. having been counſelled by his parliament to draw. 
near the Scottiſh frontiers, repaired to Yorke — 156 
Nov. 23. Balliol, at Rokeſburgh, made a ſolemn ſurrender of the liberties 
of Scotland to the Engliſh King; became bound to put Ber- 
wick, and its appurtenances, into his hands; offered to marry 
the Princeſs Johanna, and to provide for the maintenance of her 
infant huſband, David 11. and alſo to ſerve the Engliſh King in 
all his wars, excepting in England, Wales, and Ireland 156—157 
He renounced even this exception, on Edward IIl. becoming bound 
to maintain him in the poſſeſſion of Scotland = — 157 
OR. 26. Edward III. without mentioning the revolution in Scotland, re- 
queſted the Pope to preter Robert de Ayleſton to the fee. of 
St Andrews, becauſe he was well affeAed to England, and the 
© plighted fidelity of the Scots was trail” - 157 
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Edward III. in addreſſing the Pope, on another occaſion, was 


ſilent as to Balliol's ſubmiſſion - — 158 
Juſt about the ſame time, he appointed plenipotentiaries to treat 
with the ambaſſadors from the Regent and the barons of 
Scotland - * 158 
Many of the Scottiſh royaliſts ſubmitted to the conqueror. The 
Earl of March, and Archibald Douglas, obtained a truce until 
the 2d of February — — 158 
John Randolph, now become Earl of Moray, Archibald Douglas, 
the youngeſt brother of the renowned Douglas, together with 
Simon Fraſer, ſurpriſcd Balliol at Annan. Henry, his brother, 


was ſlain; himſelf, almoſt naked, eſcaped into England 158 
Balliol, now an exile, appointed commiſſioners to ſwear to the 
performance of his promiſes to the Engliſh King — 159 


The Scots having made incurſions into the Engliſh borders, Ed- 
ward II. proclaimed that he had violated the treaty of Nort- 
hampton - — 159 

Balliol, having been joined by many Engliſh barons, returned to 
Scotland, took and burnt the caſtle of Oxnam in Ieviotdale, 


fixed his quarters near Rokeſburgh, and 8 8 to beſiege 


Berwick - | - 160 
Archibald Douglas, with 3009 men, invaded Cumberland, and 
waſt-d the diſtri of Gilleſtand _ - - 160 


Sir Anthony de Lucy made an inroad into Scotland, defeated and 
made priſoner William Douglas, called tbe Night of Lidde/j- 


dale, near Lochmaben | — — 161 
Edward III. commanded the knight of Liddeſdale to be put in 
Irons - — — 161 


Sir Andrew Moray, the Regent, attacked Balliol's troops at the 
bridge of Rokefburgh. While attempting to reſcue Ralph 


Golding, who had advanced too far, he was made priſoner 16 
Archibald 
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Archibald Douglas was acknowledged as Regent by the Scots 162 
Edward III. ordered an army to rendezvous at Newcaſtle 162 


He rejected the ſolicitations of the King of France in behalf of the 
Scots; and declared, that he was reſolved to chaſtiſe their out- 


rages — — — 162 
He ordered the Iſle of Man to be ſeized in his name; and, ſoon 

after, he made it over to William de Montague - 1603 
Edward III. and Balliol, laid ſiege to Berwick — 7 403 
The beſieged, although ſucceſsfut in burning great part of the 

enemies fleet, were reduced to extremities — 164 


The Regent appeared with an army in the neighbourhood; at- 
tempted to relieve Berwick, but in vain; marched into Nor- 
thumberland, and made an unſucceſsful attack on Bamburgh 
caſtle, where Philippa, the conſort of Edward III. reſided 164 

During a general aſſault, Berwick was ſet on fire, and great part 
of it burnt. The inhabitants inſiſted to capitulate. It was agreed 
that the town and caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered, unleſs relieved 
on the 1gth of July — — 164 

The Regent returned out of Northumberland, attacked the Eng- 
liſh at Halidon, and was totally defeated. He was made 
Priſoner, and died of his wounds, The Earls of Lenox, Roſs, 
Sutherland, Menteth, Carrick, and Athole, [Campbell], with 
many other perſons of diſtinction, were lain - 165—167 

Berwick ſurrendered to the Engliſh - 167 

Edward III. granted his protection to the Earl of March, who 
had commanded in Berwick, and appointed him to an im- 
portant office - - - 168 

The caſtles of Dunbarton, Lochleven, Urquhart, and Kildrum- 
my, with a ſtrong hold in Lochdoun, were the only places in 
Scotland which remained in poſſeſſion of the partizans of 
David II. - - - 168 
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Malcolm Fleming conveyed David II. and his conſort, from Dun- 
barton into France — — 168. 
Balliol held his firſt parliament — 169 
Edward III. ſummoned Balliol to his parliament; but Balliol ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by reaſon of the unſettled ſtate of Scotland 169 
Balliol held a parliament at Edinburgh. 169 
In that parliament, the treaty between Balliol, and his liege-lord, 
was ratified — — . 169 
Balliol ſurrendered great part of the Scottiſh dominions, to be an- 
nexed for ever to England ; at Newcaſtle upon Tyne 171 


Edward III. appointed officers of juſtice in his new dominions 172 
Balliol did homage to Edward III. for the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land, and the iſles adjacent; at Newcaſtle upon Tyne 172 
The private eſtates of Balliol happening to have been compre- 
hended under the general words of Balliol's ceſſion, Edward III. 
declared them excluded, * becauſe he had too much reverence 
for God, juſtice, and good faith, to mean that the ceſſion 
© ſhould be prejudicial to private rights.“ — 173 
A quarrel aroſe among the diſinberited, or claimants, who had 
ſupported the cauſe of Balliol. Alexander de Moubray claimed 
an inheritance as heir-male of his brother John de Moubray. 
Henry de Beaumont, Earl of Buchan, and David de Strathbolgie, 
or Haſtings, Earl of Athole, eſpouſed the cauſe. of the heirs- 
general, Perceiving that they were not heard, they left the 
court in diſguſt. Balliol diſmiſſed Moubray, and courted his 
oppoſers - — 173 
Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell having been releaſed. from cap- 
tivity, aſſembled the ſurviving friends of Scotland. Alexander 
de Moubray joined him; and Geffrey de Moubray, governour 
of Rokeſburgh, revolted to the Scots LEG 174 
Richard 
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Richard Talbot, an eminent perſon among the diſinberited Lords, 
endeavoured to paſs into England from the north. He was in- 
tercepted, defeated, and made priſoner, by Sir William Keith 

of Galſton — — 174 
The Regent and Sir Andrew Moray, with Moubray, beſieged 
Henry de Beaumont in his caſtle of Dundarg; and, on his capi- 

tulating, allowed him to depart into England = 174 
The Stewart, who had lain concealed in Bute, took arms, won the 
caſtle of Denoon in Argyleſhire, and made himſelf maſter of 


Bute, and the territory of Renfrew — — 472 
Godfrey de Roſs, the Engliſh governour of Airſhire, ſubmitted 
to the Stewart - - 175 


The Earl of Moray had eſcaped into France after the battle of 


Halidon : He now returned. The Scots acknowledged him 
and the Stewart as joint Regents - I75 

The Earl of Moray ſuddenly invaded the territories of [Haſtings] 

Earl of Athole, cut off all ſupplies, and compelled him to ſur- 


render, Athole went over to the Scots — 176 
Balliol again fled to England for protection - 176 
Edward III. marched into Scotland to quell the inſurgents 176 
Balliol, with a detached body, waſted Avondale, and the neigh- 

bouring country — - 176 


He royally celebrated Chriſtmas at the caſtle of Renfrew; diftri- 
buting lands and offices among his gueſts.— His chief favourite 


was William Bullock, an eccleſiaſtic — 177 
Edward III. led the reſt of his army into the Lothians, and ruled 

at pleaſure — = 177 
Patrick Earl of March renounced his fealty to Edward III. 177 
John de Strivelin [or Stirling] beſieged Alan de Vipont in the 

caſtle of Lochleven — - 178 
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While he was celebrating the feſtival of St Margaret at Dun- 
termline, the Scots ſurpriſed and deſtroyed his works 178 
John de Strivelin paſſionately vowed, never to deſiſt from his 
enterpriſe, until he had overthrown the caſtle, and put the gar- 
riſon to the ſword: Yet he raiſed the ſiege - 178 
The Stewart, and the Earl of Moray, Regents, held a parliament 
at Dairſy, [near Coupar in Fife.] The members, diſtracted by 
party-animoſities, ſeparated without concerting any general 
plan of defence — — 179 
France had offered her mediation; but the Engliſh parliament re- 
jected all terms of peace; and Edward III. again invaded Scot- 
land, and marched, with Balliol, towards Perth — 179 
Count Guy of Namur landed at Berwick with a body of foreign 
auxiliaries, and advanced to Edinburgh. He was encountered, 
and vanquiſhed, at the Borough Muir. He and his troops 
were allowed to depart, on their Promiſe not to ſerve again in 
the Scottiſh wars — — 180— 181 
The Earl of Moray, Regent, while he returned from eſcorting 
Count- Guy, was ſet upon, and made priſoner, by William de 
Preſſen, warden of Jedburgh — * 181 
The Moubrays, and others, pretending to have powers from the 
Earl of Athole and the Stewart, concluded a treaty with Ed- 
ward III. at Perth - — - 183 
Edward III. granted a pardon to the Farl of Athole, reſtored him 
to his Engliſh eſtates, and appointed him Lieutenant in Scotland 184 
Athole, inveſted with new authority, puniſhed the partiſans of the 
cauſe which he had deſerted. He beſieged the © caſtle of Kil-- 
drummy. Sir Andrew Moray and the Earl of March having 
collected 11co men, ſurpriſed Athole in the foreſt of Kilblain. 
Athole, abandoned by his troops, was {hain - 185 
| Balliol 
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Balliol concluded a treaty with John, Lord of the Iſles, on very 
diſadvantageous terms — - 187 
Edward III. made grants of his new acquifitions to his principal 
Lords — — — 3 
After having lent L. 300 to Balliol, he ſettled a daily penſion on 
him of five marks, to be enjoyed during pleaſure — 188 
Sir Andrew Moray aſſembled a parliament at Dunfermline, and 
was acknowledged by that aſſembly as regent - 188 
A ſhort truce had been granted to the Scots, through the media- 
tion of the ambaſſadors from the Pope and the King of France, 
and had been renewed from time to- time ;. nevertheleis, the 
Scots ſtill kept the field. Edward III. renewed the truce, on 
condition that the Scots ſhould deſiſt from the blockade of the 
caſtles of Coupar and Lochindorp, and nct beſiege any other 


fortreſſes — — — 190 
Edward III. appointed the Earl of Lancaſter to the command of 

the troops in Scotland — — 190 
He veſted him with full powers of pardoning the Scots 190 
He authoriſed Lancaſter, and others in commiſſion with him, to 

conclude a ſhort truce with Scotland „ 190 


Edward III. came unexpectedly to Perth, marched into the north, 
raiſed the ſiege of Lochindorp, waſted Moray, and penetrated 
to Inverneſs. The Scots avoided encountering him 191 

Meanwhile Thomas Roſheme, a foreigner in the ſervice of Eng- 
land, landed with a body of troops at Dunoter. The citizens of 
Aberdeen attacked him, and were worſted; but Roſheme fell 
in the action. Edward, on his return from the north, burat 
Aberdeen — — — 

Edward III. endeavoured to ſecure Scotland by a chain of fortreſſes; 


and left his brother, John Earl of Cornwall, to command in 
Scotland . > 5 8 
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The Earl of Cornwall died at Perth — 192 
Sir Andrew Moray, the Regent, beſieged the caſtle of Stirling; 

but was obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. — 193 


Sir Andrew Moray won the caſtles of Dunoter, Laurieſton, and 
Kincleven, and thus broke the chain of the Engliſh fortreſſes 193 
The Knight of Liddeſdale attacked Lord Berkeley near Blackburn, 


but was diſcomfited, and hardly eſcaped - 193 
The Scots hired ſome gallies, at Genoa, to act againſt the Engliſh; 
but the Genoeſe regency burat them | — 193 


A naval armament, fitted out by the partizans of David II. took 
many Engliſh ſhips near the Iſle of Wight, and plundered 
Guernſey and Jerſey — — 194 

Sir Andrew Moray caſt down the tower of Falkland, won the 
caſtle of Leuchars, and, after a ſiege of three weeks, took the 
caſtle of St Andrews — — 194 

The caſtle of Bothwell ſurrendered to the Scots — 195 

Sir Andrew Moray invaded Cumberland, and waſted the country 
in the neighbourhood of Carliſle. He beſieged the caſtle of E- 
dinburgh. The Engliſh came to its relief; they fought the 
Scots at Crichton in Mid-Lothian; the Scots kept the field; but 
their commander, the Knight of Liddeſdale, was dangerouſly 
wounded; Sir Andrew Moray raiſed the ſiege — Ss 195 

Henry de Beaumont, in the north, revenged the death of Athole, 
his ſon-in-law, by flaying the Scots who had been at the battle 


of Kilblain, whenever they fell into his hands — 196 
A great famine in Scotland: Many perſons died of want, and 
many emigrated - — — 196 


Auguſt The wives and children of the Scottiſh barons who had ſought an 


aſylum in Flanders, embarked in two ſhips to return home, under 
the guidance of John de Lindeſay Biſhop of Glaſgow ; John de 
Ros, 
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Ros, the Engliſh admiral, took them: The Biſhop of Glaſgow 
was mortally wounded, and many perſons of diſtinction ſlain 197 
Edward III. publicly aſſerted his claim to France. — 197 
Meanwhile the Scots were amuſed with negotiations for peace 198 
Edward III. empowered the Earls of Arundel and Saliſbury to re- 
ceive the Scots to pardon and favour — 198 
The Earl of Salifbury beſieged the caſtle of Dunbar, which was 
bravely defended by the Counteſs of March, daughter of Ran- 
dolph - — — 9 198—200 
Alexander Ramſay 1 Wande han into the caſtle of 
Dunbar, made a ſucceſsful ſally. The Engliſh abandoned the 
ſiege, and conſented to a ceſſation of arms - 201 
Alexander Ramiay, with a company of reſolute young men, lurk- 
ed in the caves of Hawthornden, infefted the country, and even 
made inroads into the Engliſh borders. He encountered Robert 
Manners at Preſtfen, near Werk-caſtle, made him priſoner, and 
totally defeated his forces . — — 202 
The Knight of Liddeſdale expelled the Engliſh from Teviotdale 202 
Sir Andrew Moray, Regent of Scotland, died; Robert The Stewart 
ſucceeded him in the office of Regent | - 202 
The Regent made preparations tor beſicging Perth, and deſpatched 
the Knight of Liddeſdale into France to implore aid for the 


Scots — — — 203 
Edward III. . Balliol to commit Perth to the care of Tho- 
mas Ughtred — — — 203 
Balliol obeyed, and went to reſide in England - 2C 4 
The Stewart came before Perth. The Knight of Liddeſdale re- 
turned with French auxiliaries - 204 
William Bullock, bribed by the Stewart, yielded up the caſtle of 
Coupar, and ſwore fealty to David 11. - | 205 
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The Stewart, aſſiſted by the counſels of Bullock, beſieged Perth. 


The Earl of Roſs, by the artifice of a mine, drained the tulle. 


Ughtred capitulated 3 — 205 
The Stewart rewarded, and diſmiſſed the French auxiliaries 205 
The Stewart beſieged and took the caſtle of Stirling, where Tho- 

mas Rokeſby commanded — — 205 
The Stewart made a progreſs through Scotland for the admini- 

ſtration of juſtice — — = 206 
Edward III. entered the French territories - 206 


The armies of England and France, after having been in fight for 
ſome days, mutually withdrew, at Viron-foſſe, in the Cambreſis 206 


David H. it is ſaid, was in the French army — 206 
Edward III. having unſucceſsfully beſieged Tournay, made a truce 
with France; in that truce the Scots were comprehended 206 


The Scots, commanded by the Earls of March and Sutherland, 
made an inroad into England: They were repulſed by Tho- 


mas de Gray — — „ 
The caſtle of Edinburgh was ſurpriſed by a ſtratagem of William 
Bullock — — — 207 
David II. and his conſort Johanna, landed from France, at Inver- 
bervie, in Kincardineſhire - — | — 207 
Alexander Ramſay of Dalwolſy took the caſtle of Rokeſburgh by 
eſcalade — - 208 
David II. rewarded him with the office of ſheriff of Teviotdale, 
which the Knight of Liddeſdale enjoyed - 208 


While Ramſay held his courts in the chapel of Hawick, the 
Knight of Liddeſdale aſſaulted and wounded him, and carried 
him priſoner to the caſtle of Hermitage. Ramſay was ſtarved 
to death — | - 209 

William Bullock, accuſed of treaſonable practices, was thruſt into 
the caſtle of Lochindorp, where he expired through cold and 
hunger — — 209 
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The Knight of Liddeſdale, through the interceſſion of the Stewart, 


was pardoned, reſtored to his _ and made keeper of Rokeſ- 
burgh caſtle | - 210 
During this year, the Scots infeſted England by frequent inroads : 
1. The Earl of Moray burnt Penreth. The King ſerved as a 
volunteer under him. 2. The King ereQed the royal ſtandard, 
invaded Northumberland, received a check from Robert Ogle, 
and retired ingloriouſly. 3. A third inroad was repreſſed by 
Balliol, lieutenant to the north of Trent — 210 
The Scots belieged the caſtle of Lochmaben in Aan where 
Walter Selby commanded. Selby, aided by John Kirkeby, 
Biſhop of Carliſle, and Thomas de Lucy, repulſed the Scots 211 
Edward III. made proclamation, that he had conſented to a truce 
with France, and her allies, until Michaelmas 1346. Military 


operations were every where ſuſpended - 211 
Edward III. began to make attempts on the. fidelity of the Knight 
of Liddeſdale - — 212 


The Scots, weary of the truce, made inroads on the marches: 
Balliol, with the forces of the north of England, was appointed 
to oppoſe them — 8 213 
Edward {Ii. charged Philip King of France, with having aided the 
Scots, contrary to the conditions of the truce — 213 
He declared that the King of France had violated the truce, and 
he commanded ho ſtilities to be re- commenced — 213 
David II. inſtigated by France, undertook to invade England. His 
army rendezvouſed at Perth. The Earl of Roſs aſſaſſinated 
Raynald ot the iſles, in a monaſtery, and, abandoning the King's 
hoſt, led back his followers to their mountains — 213 
David II. ſtormed the caſtle of Lidel, and beheaded Walter Selby 
the governour, who had alternately plundered and defended 
England "I — = 213 
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The Knight of Liddeſdale adviſed the King of Scots to abandon 
his enterpriſe againſt England; but his barons urged him on 214 
David II. marched through Northumberland, and waſted the 
biſhopriek of Durham, not even ſparing the patrimony of St 
Cuthbert - - — 214 
He pitched his camp at Bear Park, within view of Durham, while 
Edward III. lay before Calais with his beſt troops — 214 
William le Zouche Archbiſhop of Vorke, with the northern ba- 
rons, prepared to oppole the Scots — 214—215 
The Knight of Liddeſdale, being on a foraging party, encounter- 
ed the Engliſh forces, and was defeated at Ferry of the hill 215 
The Scots and the Engliſh fought at Nevils croſs, near Durham; 
the Scots were utterly. diſcomfited ; David II. was wounded and 
made priſoner ; and many of the Scottiſh nobility were ſlain 
216—219 
The Engliſh regency appointed commiſſioners to pardon the Scots 
and receive their fealty | - — 220 
Some of the Engliſh having connived at the eſcape of their pri- 
ſoners; this was prohibited, under pain of death — 219 
The King of Scots was impriſoned in the Tower of London 220 
John Copland, who took him, and Robert de Bertram who took 
the Knight of Liddeſdale, were amply rewarded 220 
The Engliſh entered Scotland, took. the caſtles of Rokeſburgh and 
Hermitage, and advanced their poſts to the neighbourhood of 
the low country of the Lothians - — 220 
Balliol, who then reſided in Galloway, having been joined by ſome 
Engliſh troops, waſted the Lothians, Clydeſdale, Cuningham, 


and Niddeſdale — — — 221 
The Stewart was elected to the office of Regent, in abſence of the 
King - —— - 221 
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William Lord Douglas, having returned from France, expelled the 


Engliſh from Douglaſdale, the foreſt of Etrick, and Teviotdale 221 


John de Graham, Earl of Menteth, and Duncan Earl of Fyfe, pri- 
ſoners at Durham, were convicted of treaſon, Edward III. to- 
gether with the warrant for trying them, tranſmitted to their 
judges a ſchedule containing the ſentence of condemnation. 


Sentence was executed againſt the Earl of Menteth, but not a- 
gainſt the Earl of Fyfe. — — 221—222 


Edward III. won Calais, after a tedious ſiege A $42 
He concluded a truce with France, to endure, by various proroga- 
tions, until the 1ſt of April 1354. Scotland was comprehend- 


ed in the truce — — — 222 
Negotiations were commenced for procuring the liberty of the 

King of Scots — — - 222 
Queen Johanna obtained permiſſion to viſit her huſband the King 

of Scots, after he had been in captivity for two years 222 
The great peſtilence reached Scotland — 222 


John St Michel and his accomplices aſſaſſinated Sir David Berkley 


at Aberdeen. The Knight of Liddeſdale, it is ſaid, hired the 
murderers, in revenge of the death of his brother Sir John 


Douglas, aſſaſſinated by Berkley - - 223 


Philip King of France died; ſucceeded by his fon 7Fohn 223 


A treaty was carried on for releaſing the King of Scots, and for 


eſtabliſhing peace. Balliol in vain proteſted againſt this treaty: 
He was, however, admitted to the conferences — 223 


The King of Scots obtained a temporary enlargement from priſon, 
on giving hoſtages — — 223 
The Engliſh engaged in certain dark negotiations with the King 


of Scots and Lord Douglas 4 


The negotiations proved unſucceſsful, and the King of Scots was 


remanded to priſon — — 225 
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The Knight of Liddeſdale, while a priſoner, entered into articles 


of agreement with Edward III. inconſiſtent with his duty as a 

Subject of Scotland, [at London] — 225—227 
Duncan M Dowal, a powerful chief in Galloway, was induced 

by Lord Douglas to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the King 

of Scots. Edward III. ordered his eſtates to be ſeized, and his 


goods confiſcated - - 227—228 
The treaty was renewed for the releaſe of the King of 

Soots. David II. was permitted to aſſiſt at the conferences 

at Newcaſtle ; but nothing was determined. The Scots, it is 

ſaid, ſuſpected their King - — 228 
The Knight of Liddeſdale was aſſaſſinated at Galvord, in Etrick 

foreſt, by his kinſman Lord Douglas, in revenge, it is ſaid, for 

the murder of Ramſay and Berkley — 228 


The treaty for the ranſom of David II. was finiſhed at Newcaſtle. 


The ranſom was 90,000 marks, in yearly payments of 10,000 
marks. A truce concluded for nine years, in which all the 
allies of England, and eſpecially Balliol, were comprehended. 
Twenty young men of quality were given by the- Scots as 


hoſtages * 15 229 
The treaty was ratified by commiſſioners from Scotland 230 
And by Edward III. and the Prince of Wales 230 
Edward III. about this time, negotiated with Balliol, as well as 

with David Bruce — — 230 
Edward III. ſecured the poſſeſſion of Hermitage caſtle, by a treaty 

with the widow of the Knight of Liddeſdale - 230 


The Scottiſh government debaſed the coin. Edward III. iſſued a 
proclamation forbidding its currency. This proclamation ſets 
forth, that the antient money of Scotland was wont to be of 
the ſame weight and * as the Sterling money of Eng- 
land' - 2 231 
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April The King of France, in order to procure a breach of the 'truce, 


ſent Eugene de Garencieres to Scotland with a body of troops, 
and a conſiderable ſum of money, The Scots agreed to break 


the truce, and to invade England - $32: 
The Earl of March, who had aſſiſted at the treaty with England, 
was active in forwarding the negotiations with France 232. 


Avguſt Taking a pretext from an incurſion of Northumbrian borderers 


Nov. 


Jan. 13, 


20. 


into his eſtates, he ordered Sir William Ramſay of Dalwolſy to 
pillage the town of Norham. Sir Thomas Gray, the keeper 
of Norham caſtle, ſallied out, was drawn into an ambuſh by 
Ramſay, and, after a courageous reſiſtance, was made priſoner, 
with moſt of his followers, at Niſbet in the Merſe = 233: 
Thomas Earl of Angus ſurpriſed the town of Berwick from the © 
ſea, while the Earl of March, and the French auxiliaries, aſ- 


faulted it on the land- ſide. The town was pillaged = 233 
The Regent came to Berwick, and made proviſion for its de- 
fence, He ſent the French auxiliaries home - 234 
Edward III. expeditiouſly marched againſt Berwick. The garriſon 
obtained favourable terms of capitulation ith 234 
Balliol made an abſolute ſurrender to Edward III. of all his private 
eſtates in Scotland, [at Rokeſburgh] - 234 
And, on the ſame day, he ſurrendered his kingdom and crown to 
Edward III. — Ne 234—235 


Edward III. became bound to pay Fo marks to Balliol, and to 
ſecure him in an annuity of 2000 pounds Sterling, [at Bam- 
burgh] - — 236 

Edward III. after having remained at Rokeſburgh for ſome days, 
in hopes of the ſubmilhon of the Scottiſh barons, marched into 
Scotland, deſolated the country, and then retreated, not without 
conliderable loſs | — — 230—237 
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He iſſued a proclamation, declaring his reſolution to maintain the 
antient laws and uſages of Scotland — 238 
After Edward's retreat, the Scots «expelled his partizans from the 
weſt marches. Roger de Kirkpatrick ſtormed the caſtles of Dal- 
ſwinton and Carlaverock, and reduced Nithſdale. John Stewart, 
the eldeſt ſon of the Regent, reduced Annandale, and 3 
Douglas Interior Galloway : - 238 
Edward III. appointed the Earl of Northampton, Warden of the 
marches, and others, commiſſioners for treating of a-peace with 
Scotland - - 239 
Lord Douglas became bound to the Warden not to moleſt the 
Engliſh, as long as they abſtained from hoſtilities againſt his 
eſtates, and thoſe of the Earl of March — 239 
Battle of Poictiers. The French were defeated, and their King 
made a priſoner. There was great carnage of the Scots who 
had crowded to the French ſtandard. Lord Douglas, although 
wounded, eſcaped. Archibald Douglas, although made priſoner, 
eſcaped unknown — — 240 
In a parliament at Perth, the Scots appointed the Biſhop of St 
Andrews, and others, commiſſioners to treat for the ranſom of 


the King, and for peace | — — 24t 
A truce for two years was concluded between Edward III. and 

the Frenca King, [at Bourdeaux] - 241 
The Scots, negotiating for themſelves, concluded a truce with 

England for {ix months - 241 
Sir James Lindeſay aſſaſſinated, under truſt, Roger de Kirkpatrick 

at Carlaverock caſtle, He was ſeized, tried, and executed 242 


Notwithflanding the truce, certain Scotſmen ſent out three veſſels 
to cruiſe againſt England. They were forced into Yarmouth 


by a tempeſt, together with the ſhips which they meant to ſeize, 


and were confiſcated — — 242 
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David II. was conveyed tq Berwick, where the conferences for peace 


were held 242 
The Engliſh demanded a deen o one Wande thouſand marks 


for the King of Scots — — 242 
In a parliament held at Edinburgh, the Scots conſented to the 

demands of the Engliſh, and took every method for rendering 

their conſent effectual — — 243 


* The treaty was at length concluded at Berwick. The ranſom was 


oo, ooo marks, in ten equal yearly payments. Many hoſtages 
of diſtinguiſhed rank were to be given. A truce, until payment 


of the ranſom, was ſtipulated - 244—245 
The King of Scots, the nobility, and the boroughs, ratified the 

treaty. — | - 245 
The Biſhops alſo ratified it — — 245 


David II. having been releaſed, held a parliament at Scone, laid the 
treaty before the three eſtates, obtained their e and 
then ratified the treaty anew — over 245 

The Scottiſh. biſhops had engaged to fabjea the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues in payment of the ranſom; but the Pope peremptorily 
refuſed to ratify their engagement — 245 

David II. obtained permiſſion from Edward III. to viſit England 245 

The Pope granted a tenth ot the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Scotland 
for three years, towards payment of the ranſom, under condi- 
tion that nothing more ſhould be exacted from the Scottiſh clergy 
on that account - — — 246 

Sir Robert Erſkine and Norman Leſley, ambaſſadors from Scot- 
land, entered into a negotiation with France. It was agreed, 
that, on Eaſter-day 1369, the French ſhould pay fifty thou— 
ſand marks Sterling to the Scots, and that the Scots ſhould renew 
the war with England. A ratification of the former alliance 


between France and dcotlaud was alto ſti pulated, [at the Louvre] 


246 —248 
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The firſt ſtep chat the French took after a treaty ſo ſolemn on their 


part, and ſo hazardous to Scotland, was to conclude a treaty of 
peace with the Engliſh, [at Bretigny near Chartres.] By it the 
King of France renewed every alliance with Scotland, and the 
King of England, every alliance with the people of Flanders 248 
But both Kings proteſted, that ſuch renunciations ſhould only take 
place, in the event of the articles of peace being reciprocally ful- 


filled - — — — 248 
Meanwhile negotiations for a final peace between England and 
Scotland were commenced - - 248 


Catharine Mortimer, a favourite concubine of David II. was mur- 
dered. Thomas Stewart Earl of Angus, ſuſpe&ted of having 
becn privy to the murder, was impriſoned in the caſtle of Dun- 
barton — — — 249 

The plague broke out in Scotland. It was computed that one 
third of the people periſhed in this general calamity. The Earl 
of Angus dicd of it; as alſo ſome of the hoſtages in England 249 

David II. retired to the north of Scotland to avoid the infection. 
Some differences aroſe between him and the Earl of Marre, 
The King beſieged and took his caſtle of Kildrummy; but he 
ſoon received him into favour again — — 249 

Johanna, the conſort of David II. died childleſs - 250 

In a parliament held at Scone, David II. propoſed to the three 

| eſtates, that, in the event of his dying without iſſue, they ſhould 
chuſe for their King Lionel Duke of Clarence, fon of Edward III. 
The three eſtates unanimouſly rejected the propoſition, 250—251 

Many of the Scottiſh nobility now formed aſſociations for their 

mutual ſupport. The Stewart, in particular, with his own ſons, 


and with the Ezrls of March and Douglas — 251 
The malecontents took up arms, and committed many outrages. 
The King allo armed. The malecontents ſubmitted, and a 
general 
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1363. general amneſty was proclaimed, on condition that the barons 
ſhould renounce their aſſociations, become bound to abſtain 
from ſuch confederacies, and renew their oath of fealty 252 


May 14. The Stewart, in particular, renounced his aſſociations, under the 
penalty of forfeiting all title to the crown of Scotland, &c. 253 
David II. again repaired to London, and involved himſelf in ſecret 
| negotiations with England - - 253 
Nov. 23. The two Kings were preſent at a conference, in which a 'plan 
was formed for ſettling the crown of Scotland on the King of 
England for the time being, i in 1 default of David II. and his iſſue 
male - - - 253—259 
David II. married Margaret Logie, a woman of ſingular beauty 259 
Feb. David II. viſited England, under pretence of performing his 


Y 


| devotions at the ſhrine of the Virgin at Walſingham 260 
1364. Aprils. John King of France died at London. Succeeded by his ſon 
Charles — — — | 260 


A treaty was concluded which ſettled the arrears of the ranſom, 
| and the penalties for delay of payment, at 100,000 marks Ster- 
1365. June 12. and ling, to be paid in moities of 6000 marks yearly. But the 
_ parties ſeem to have reſtricted the ſum to 80,000 marks, 
[ Note.) The truce was prolonged until 2d February 1370-1. 26r 
1367. Committees of parliament, with parliamentary powers were intro- 
duced, under the pretence of general conveniency - 261 
1369. July 20. The truce between the two nations was prolonged for the farther 
ſpace of fourteen years; and, it was agreed, that the reſidue of 
the ranſom- money ſhould be cleared by annual payments of 
4800 marks IP. — — 262 
Feb. 18. In a parliament, at Scone, ſome wiſe laws were enacted 262 —263 
David I“. yielding to the ſuggeſtions of his conſort, impriſoned 
the Stewart and his three ſons, John, Robert, and Alexander 263 
D qd d David II. 
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David II. applied to the Scottiſh Biſhops to be divorced from Mar- 
garet Logie. They pronounced ſentence of divorce ; but ſhe 
appealed to the Pope, and repaired in perſon to Avignon to pro- 
ſecute her appeal. The cauſe was never determined - 264 
On the diſgrace of Margaret Logie, the Stewart and his ſons 
were ſet at liberty - - - 265 
David II. died in the caſtle of Edinburgh. And was ſucceeded by 
his nephew RoBERT, The Stewart of Scotland 265—266 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


A daily allowance of ſixpence was made for the Biſhop of St 


Andrews, while a priſoner in England, of three pence for his 
ſerving man, of three halfpence for his RT and three 


halfpence for his chaplain = — 267 
Eliſabeth, the conſort of Robert Bruce, while a priſoner in Eng- 
land, had a foot-boy to make her bed — 267 


John Duns Scotus, called Doclor Subtilis, died, a perſon exceſſive- 


ly admired by his contemporaries, as a teacher of philoſophy 
and theology - 8 — 268 
So great famine in Scotland, that many perſons fed on horſe fleſh 269 
One Harding aſſerted, that his coat armorial had been uſurped by 
one Seintlowe. The queſtion was decided by ſingle combat, i.) 
preſence of the King of Scots. Seintlowe having been van- 
quiſhed, acknowledged the right of Harding. [Qu. as to the 
truth of this incident ?] — — 269 
Five ſhillings the value of a cow, and ſix nen and eight pence 
the value of an ox — — 270 
Fire- arms firſt employed by the Engliſh in their wars with Scot- 
land — - — | 270 
' The 
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The manner of living of the Scots during their military expedi- 
tions, deſeribed by Froiſſart - — 270 


Theft was ſo frequent, that huſbandmen houſed their ploughſhares 
every night. Randolph, Regent, in the minority of David II. 
ordered, that all ploughſhares ſhould be left in the fields; and, 
if ftolen, that the county ſhould refund their value. The iron- 
work of a plough was eſtimated at two ſhillings - 270 

From a grant by Edward III. of the eſtate of Edrington, in the 


Merſe, it appears, that, antiently, Jalmon fiſhings and mulls 
were extended * * — 271—272 


By an article of the alliance between Balliol and the, Lord of the 


Iſles, it was provided, that the Lord of the Iſles ſhould have 
right to ſtand godfather to any heir of Balliol's body WI 
Alan of Winton forcibly carried off the heireſs of Seton. This 
produced a feud in Lothian. * An hundred ploughs were laid 
aſide from their labour,” ſays Fordun — 272 
Henry de Lancaſter, commander of the Engliſh at . cour- 
teouſly invited the Knight of Liddeſdale, and his friends, to par- 
take of the diverſion of a tournament. In the courſe of the 
ſports, the Knight of Liddeſdale was wounded, and two Scottiſh 


gentlemen and three Engliſh were killed - 2272—273 
A great famine in Scotland; the poorer ſort fed on grals ; ; and 
many were found dead in the fields — — 273 


The Scots employed cannon at the ſiege of the caſtle of Stirling 273 
Ten marks Sterling ſettled as a ſtipend on the vicar of Aberdeen 274 
A perſon pretending himſelf to be Alexander Bruce Earl of Carrik, 
flain at Halidon in 1333, appeared in Scotland, and deceived 
the vulgar. ' He was convicted as an impoſtor, and hanged; 
yet his ſtory till obtained credit - -- 274 
Edward Balliol, and others, engaged to ſerve the King of 1 
e daily pay of Balliol was ſixteen ſhillings ; of the chief com- 


manders, 


* 
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manders, eight ſhillings; of a banneret, four ſhillings; of a 
knight, two ſhillings ; of an eſquire, one ſhilling; of an archer 
on horſeback, four pence. Twenty eight days were reckoned to 


the month, and nincty days to the quarter _ 98 274 
David II. while a priſoner, appeared at a tournament with. the 
badge of a white roſe | - - - 275 
The great peſtilence, which had deſolated the continent, reached 
Scotland — — - 275 
A perpetual annuity of eight marks Sterling, ſecured on land, was 
purchaſed for one hundred and twenty marks = 275 


Wallace and Prudholm, whom Heron had charged as guilty of 
horſe-ſtealing, offered to juſtify themſelves by ſingle combat. 
Heron obtained permiſſion from Edward III. to ſend two cham- 
pions into Scotland to prove his charge 275 

After the action at Niſbet, a Frenchman in the ſervice of Scotland, 
purchaſed ſome Engliſh priſoners, and privately flew them, in 
revenge for the death of his father, whom the Engliſh had ſlain 
in France - - - 276 

Edward III. having permitted Balliol to hunt in the foreſt of In- 
glewood, an indemnity was granted to all men who had hunt- 


ed in his company - - | 276 
A like indemnity was granted as to fiſhing : It mentioned the ſpe- 
cies and the ſize of the fiſh caught - 276 


A great inundation happened in Lothian. A nun of the convent at 
Haddington, is reported to have ſtayed the waters by threatening 
to throw the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary into the river 276—277 


The peſtilence again in Scotland — — 277 
One hundred ſhillings provided to the vicar of Cloveth and Kil- 
drummy, in Aberdeenſhire | — 277 


Andrew Demſter of Caraldſton became bound that he and his heirs 
ſhould furniſh a perſon to adminiſter juſtice in the courts of the 
abbey 
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abbay of Aberbrothock. The ſalary twenty ſhillings, to be paid 


out of the iſſues of the courts = — 277 
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No. 1. Of the manner of the death of Marjory daughter of Robert J. 


278—284 
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a tury — - - 295—300 
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july 133313 Wo - 301—312 
No. Vo. Whether Edward III. put to death the Son of Sir Alexander 
5 Seton? — - — 313—320 
No VI, Liſt of the Scottiſh commanders killed or made priſoners at the 
| battle of Durham [19th October 1346] — 321— 329 
No. VII. Tables of Kings — — — 330 
No. VIII Corrections and additions Vol. I. — — 332 —348 
No. IX. Corrections and additions Vol. II. - — 349357 
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T HE Author once propoſed to have continued THE ANNALS 


OF SCOTLAND to the Reſtoration of James I. 


But there are various and invincible reaſons which oblige him to 
terminate his Work at the acceſſion of the Houſe of Stewart. 
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